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Combining landscapes with a traditional rural pastime, 
George Wright's series of photographs of a West 
Country fox hunt convey the atmosphere of the 
scene and form an attractive collection of images 


hunt offers 
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mounting, 
preliminary 
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George Wright 


In the saddle By exploiting the bright 
colour of the jacket and composing the 
shot very selectively, George has come 
up with a detailed and unusual study 


Pipe smoker This is a more conventional 


approach to a similar subject but without 
the same detail and colour it depends 
more on the rider's facial expression 


White horse While all the preparations 
were being made, George walked 
around with his cameras and photo- 
graphed anything which appealed to him 


Foxhounds These dogs in particular 
caught George's attention. Their faces 
are very appealing and fortunately the 
light was just right 


Riding away The red jackets of some of 
the riders improve the more remote 
views by adding patches of colour which 
set off the large area of green 


In pursuit As the hunt moved further 
away it became difficult for George to 
keep up, so he used a 300 mmlens to 
capture thé riders and hounds 
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Getting in close 


A camera and its standard lens focus down to around half a metre 
—close enough to fill the frame with one page of this magazine. 
Approaching closer requires the use of specialized equipment 


mm 
t their 
J on subjects at distances further 
ble 
jown to about half a mi 

standard lens 


one ninth the 
close-up equipment 
camers 


alt with 
bridge 


your 


tions (beyond 
that you need a 


e-up lens 
tres, Dioptre 
of the power of 


A 


length 


ith a +1 diop 
ns would ble to 
between 40 cm 


two or more 
. but this can 
in picture quality. 


2 would, for 


je to buy a 
This gives a 


are light to carry and 
close-up lenses often tend 
ne edge 
This can produce a 
f in sharpness around Peacock butterfly Good quality 
the ome lens  Jike this can be achioved 

even with a simple 
supplementary close-up lens 
fitted to your camera 


Geol Dore 


pel ‘ally di 
with a particular le! 
better results 
although, 
> availabl 


Reversing ring Many lenses 
give better extreme close-ups 
when fitted in reverse witha 
reversing ring adapter 


Reversing ring Joan 
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extension tubes 
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combination may 


Kim Sayer/Ex 


a set of 


of the 


ter threat usually wi 
in conjunction with the standard le 
but you can use a lens with a lon 
focal le a 00 m 
lens, for instance, you ca 


age without havin 
to your subject, This extra d 
ften valuable since it permits 
better lighting, and you can avoid one 
proble met in 
work—that of casting your own sh: 
to your subjects. 


tance is 


very 


sometime: 


Bellows 
Most 


professional photogr 
cro work would proba 
of extension bellows 
at, Bellows 
lension tub 
way from the film 
magnification. With 
on tub gnifications p 
limited by the fixed length o: 
tubes. With be we 
ing from gnification to 
another is less time-consurin: 
size 


the 


on 


they take the 
plane to in 


exte 


the 


one 


limits © 
ach 
filling the 


pic 
with the 
Most bellows st 
and 200 mm 
more Powe 
na set of exten: 
bellows exte 


ch out betwe 
and can the 
magnificati 
tubes. Ni ake 
on clamp allowing you 
{ bellows together for a 
of up to 438 mm. Usin: 
n standard lens, this would fill th 
frame with a subject le 

but would need 6 s 


mm 


Exten: 


Wing scales 7o take photographs of extremely fine detail, such as these 
delicate wing scales, you will need to use a bellows extension unit 


The lens in a bellows system fits in 
metal plate that can move away f 
camera on single or double 
tal tracks. On some cameras, the lens 
firmly locked in place once the 


om, OF 


correct focusing distance has been 
found by tight a pair of knobs o 
the bellows 

Because of their and 


the high magnifications they 
lows { always used 
or on thoir own bench s 
nem steady. In macro work, wh 
jnifications inevitably mean a 
th of field, anything that 


provide 


and 


a 


of great value. 

Bellows extensions suffe 
drawbac! extension tubes 
evitably a loss of light, due to 
se square law. and with 
bellows, automatic diaphragm 
This 
lens 


same 


ounting plate on 


Close-up lenses Most close-up lenses 
are inexpensive, fitting to the front of the 
Jens. The camera shown is fitted with a 
variable power zoom type 


Kim Sayer 


mn tube set An extension tube fits between the camera and lens, 
and can he used with a standard lens to form life size images on film 
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Equipment file 


the front of the bellows and a double 
cable release, but this is an added 
expense. All bellows sets sa 
automatic metering—unless the camera 
exposure fro m 
ring will normally 
to be done in the stopped-down 

ure will be incorrect, 
problem that is 


further 


One en- 


countered with bellows is that the le 
cannot 


focus b 


is 
are 
is still 
further from the film than it would be if it 


to infinity. This 
when the, bellows 
d, the: lens 


was attached directly to the camera. It is 
possible to get around this problem by 


g a special lens, called a short 
mount macro lens, in which the optical 
elements are mounted closer to the film. 


This lens has no ij 
movement ai 


ependent focusing 
d it is focused simply by 


Close up accessories-how close do they go? 


to infinity true macro lens and 
standard, 
toinfinity short mount macro lens and bellows 
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Fossil loaned by Eaton’s Shell Shop 


\ a le te r 
IRE 


moving the bellows in and out. In this 
way, it can focus on anything from 
infinity 1o a point almost touching the 
front element. Unfortunately, lenses like 
this are difficult to obtain. 

With some bellows systems you can 
move the camera back and forth along 
the base track independently of the lens. 
This allows you to keep the lens at a 
constant distance from the subject so 
the image remains the same size while 
you move the camera body to bring it 
into focus. If you do not have this facility, 
the size of the image changes each time 
the lens is moved for focusing. This can 
be very irritating 
Another refinernent on some expen- 
ve bellows is the facility to tilt the lens 
up and down and swing it from side to 
side, This is used to overcome problems 
caused by shallow depths of field with 


awkward three-dimensional subjects 

Bellows vary in price depending upon 
whether they are a simple set for out- 
door work or a sophisticated large 
system for stuclio use. Even the cheapest 
bellows will probably cost twice as much 
as a set of extension tubes. 


Reversing rings 

In normal use, the subject of a picture is 
much further from the lens than the film 
and most lenses are designed with this 
in mind. But when the lens-to-film 
distance is the same as or greater than 
the lens-to-subject distance, the perfor. 
mance of the lens is poor. You can get 
round this limitation by turning the lens 
round so that the front of the lens abuts 
the camera body. Of course, there are 
no suitable mounting points on the front 
of the lens and you need a special 


standard lens and bellows 


bb), 


EDR DEREE hi: 


al way 


Macro lenses 


Garden spider Careful lighting counts 
for as much as the right equipment. 
This garden cross spider would be 
difficult to spot in its natural habitat 


Bellows extension Replacing extension 
tubes with a bellows set allows greater 
magnification, and a continuous, 
uninterrupted focusing range 
Lighting 

ig 


and Hama N 
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Close-up chart At short distances, the to record 
size of the image is more important 

than the distance from the camera to 
subject, so enlargement is expressed as 
anumber—2x means that the actual 
image size on film is exactly half the 

size of the original subject. This chart 
shows the useful range of various 
combinations of equipment. Dxact values 
depend on the specifications of the 
individual items, such as the maximum 
and minimum bellows extension available 


carefully about 


Improve your technique 


Studio lighting-1 


You do not need a studio to use professional lighting techniques. 
With a little practice, one light and some simple reflectors you can 
take excellent picture in your ng room 


eiete aipment. 
tioning of your 
light source, you 
> and often dramatic 
le light 
one of the best ways of learn- 
ploit studio lighting to the full is 
and 
t angles mould the 
s and create 
still lifes and 
ects are well within the 
most basic lighting set-up. 
Many professionals prefer to use 
electronic flash, Such lights illuminate 
n the shutter is pressed, except 
pens models, This 
means you can only see effect of the 
lighting set-up in the resulting photo- 
graph. Once you are experienced with 
studio lights, this will not matter, but 
when you first begin it is essential to have 
a continuous light source, such as a 
simple tun light. With the light on 
all the time, you can try out different 
jtions and experiment with various 
‘3 without wasting valuable film 


scope of th 


Lighting for portraits 

Before you move into your ‘studio’ to 
try out lighting portraits with a live 
subject, it is useful to conduct a few 
experiments with a model head and a 
de lar An ordinary faded 
desk lar anda polystyre head, 
like th s, will do. Se 
the head on a le in a darkened roon 
so that the lamp is the only form of 
lighting. Move the lamp all round the 
head and note how different angles 
and te dif- 
love the lamp in and out 
as well and observe how the distance of 
the light source affects the modelling. 


Head and shoulders The effect of just 


And try lighting the head obliquely rather 
than shining the lamp directly at it 
qT xperiments should give you a 
basic idea of the way different lighting 
angles and positions can change the 
look of your subject. When you into 
the studio you will have a basic frame of 
reference to work from w! trying out 
various effects. 


In the studio 
Your of lighting set-up depends 
very much on the type of picture you 
want. Portraits can be high y or low 
key, in profile or h , dramatical 
stylized creations 


ad © 
plain 
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one light, bounced off a large oblong 
reflector. To lighten shadows, a square 
reflector was also used and a small 
silver reflector threw light on to the 
model's neck 


all of these require a dif 
for your single light 
For a straightforward frontal shot, one 
of the best plz r the lamp is in front 
of the subject and pointing down from 
an angle of about 45°. This position gives 
a relatively natural loo! 
fall in much the 
would in normal daylight 
With the light ata much steeper angle 


srent position 


are thrown into 
ie sitter has shallow 
ometimes | 
rength, but the eye: 
ually haye some light unle 
ving for an unusual effe 
1 high lighting angl 
y shadow un 


ne parts of the 
2ep shadow. If 
nis can 


1 more sf 


However invari- 


ably produces a lo 


nose and this can look 
Lowering the light much beyond 45°, 
on the hand, tends to have a 


ning effect. A shallow lighting ang 
may give complete illumination, but the 
result is usually dull and rarely flattering 


to. the 


wn to the same 
sad, the face 
on 
films 


ight shining directly 
th the chin to 
appearani 
When you choo eight for your 
ght, you must al whether to 
place it directly in front, to one side or 


Again, for a 

a best lighting 

is probably achieved with the lamp 
by about 48’ or perhaps 


slightly less. A direct frontal setting 
produces a very flat image while side- 
lighting tends to look rather unnatural 
and thro ward shadows. In the 


shadows to 
of the face but these 
as to obsc 


much 


simple portrait 
mmonly used. But there a: 

and if you want to produce a 
3é worth experimenting with 
settings. You must be sure of 
cooperation, though, 

Jal lighting positions 


portrait that is far from 
throws one half of the 
ad ona str 


Glasses One lamp, pointed upwards 
through a sheet of curved Perspex 
backed with tracing paper, was used to 
light these glasses of coloured liquid 
featured face this can be very dramatic 
unusual angles often 
ng effects on the right 
worth experimenting. If 
is virtually invisible, 
the lighting helps to create an air of 
mystery, Actors playing the lead role in 
a tragedy may often be photographed in 
this sort of lighting. But for maximum 
ffect the background must be com- 
pletely dark 

Sidelight also helps to reveal texture 
and by: @ light slightly forward 
so that it s 3s 
very low angle, you may get somi 
fascinating shots of skin texture. Remem: 
ber again, though, that many subj 
will not want any skin blemishes shown. 

With the light right behind the subject, 

r darkness and all 

>. The outline of the 


face 


and it is 
half of th 


Direct light The simplest lighting 
arrangement of all—one light ona 
stand, shining down on the model 

at an angle of 45°. Without a reflector, 
shadows tend to be harsh and black, but 
the effect suits some subjects 


sitter wever, will be softened by 
bright highlights and this ligh 
known as rim lighting. The hi 

are particularly obvious on 


curly hair 
a bright halc 


morous in 


0 such lightinc y popular 
way of photograp But you 
need an additional form of lighting 0 

face though y k 

see the face clearly 

unless you increase exposure to the 


becomes an i 
d washed 


point where the rim 
distinct white blur a 
highlights spill on to the f 
eye can cx with the 
1era cannot, 


ut 
6. While thi 


contrast range 


betw 
> highlights produced b 
rce may be too great for 


Side light Placing a lamp directly to 
one side of the model produces high 
contrast even when the light is 
bounced offa large reflector to give 
ita broader spread. Bul this can be 
used to dramatic effect 
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light placed at a 45° angle above and to 
one side looks good through the view- 
finder, some parts of the face will be in 
deep shadow in the final photograph. 
Deep shadow and bright highlights are 
ideal for the more dramatic approaches, 
but they are quite unsuitable for straight- 
forward portraits 


Reducing contrast 
It is relatively easy to tell whether the 
contrast range in the subject is to great 
for your camera by measuring the 
lighting ratio, the ratio between the dark- 
est and lightest parts of the subject. You 
can measure the lighting ratio simply by 
moving in close to the subject with a 
her a separate meter or that 
in your camera. Take a reading from 
both the lit and unlit areas of the subject 
and compare them 
If you are using colour film, there 
should not be more than about two 
{stops difference between the readings 
from each area, Black and white film is 
more tolerant and can cope with a 


Rear light plus reflector With the lamp 
positioned behind the model and a large 
white reflector in front, shadows are 
Jessdense. When photographing towards 
the light, a long lens hood should be 
used (o reduce distracting flare 
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three stop difference, and possibly even 
more with careful development, But 
even with black and white film the 
lighting ratio is likely to be too great 
with a single light source, so you must 
find some way of increasing or filling in 
light in the shadow areas. 

The most obvious fill-in method is an 
extra light and this is dealt with in a 
subsequent article. If you have only one 
light, however, a simple and very 
effective method is to use a reflective 
surface 

Almost any smooth, light coloured 
surface can be used as a reflector—a 
piece of white card, a sheet, a white 
wall or even a mirror. The main problem 
with a reflector is often finding a way to 
support it in the appropriate position. 
Rigid surfaces such as card are therefore 
better than sheets, although a white 
sheet provides a large surface. 

Finding the right position for the 
reflector is not always easy and it is 
worth experimenting with different re- 
flector positions and angles until you 


Back lighting Bouncing the light off the 
background directly behind the model 
throws her into silhouette. This gives 
strong emphasis to her outline, and is 
Particularly effective with portraits 
taken in profile 


achieve the effect you want. To catch 
light from your studio lamp, the reflector 
must be on the opposite side of 
subject. It cannot be directly opposite, 
or the subject will block off the light 
from the reflector. It must also direct 
light towards the part of the subject you 
want illuminated. For a 45° light, the 
reflector should be to the side and 
slightly in front of the subject 

There is no reason why you should 
restrict yourself to a single reflector 
Combinations of large and mall re- 
flectors may be useful. A large reflector 
can brighten large shadow areas while a 
small reflector could be used to high- 
light important areas of the subject. 


Still life 

Although this article has concentrated 
on portraits, there is certainly no reason 
why you cannol successfully use a single 
light and reflectors for still life. But when 
lighting still lifes you must decide what 
aspect of the subject you want to bring 
out, as different lighting positions bring 


Back light plus xeflectors The same 
light as for the silhouette picture, but 
with two large white reflectors in 

front of the model. The gauzy 
translucence of the blouse is emphasized, 
and shadow detail is retained 


Light from below Positioning a lamp 
below your model gives a disconcerting 
effect. Even more bizarre results can 

be produced by moving the lamp in 
closer to the model, so that it shines 
upwards from foot-level 


¢ ) 
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Watchworks A single lamp, without a 
reflector, placed above the subject is 
enough to light this close-up ofa 
brightly reflective mechanism 


out different qual 
tone, for examp! 
For maximum detail, you usually need 
front of t and amp! 
reflectors 


—detail, form and 


to 


are often 


in a 


deligh 


J. An 
rtising photo- 
f luxury and 

t from 


little fill-in 


Colour balance 
If you are using colour film, particularly 
colour slide film, with tungsten light, you 

sropriate filter over 
the came’ 


give the corr 
long-lasting 
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t colour 
p and 


quite easy to 
prefer large 
lights. These s 
shops that se 

ment. Although 
these fil 


or tough polyest 
in advantage of th 
method is that it allows you 
various light sources such 
and daylight. If you use 
not attach the filter too ch 
because they ¢ 
heat. Remember too that gelatin sheets 
cannot be used over the c 
because their optical gq 
sufficiently good, and they 
distortion ¢ 

otherwise well thoug! 


Silver and black A small silver board, 
to lighten shadows, combined with a 
Jarge black board. The black board 
reduces the light on the background and 
changes the nature of the reflections 

on the model 


Two black boards Frontal lighting from 
above combined with black boards on 
either side. All boards used for these 
pictures were made of lightweight 
sheets of expanded polystyrene, 
available from builders merchants 
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World of photography 


Early European 
photographers 


In the mid-1840s the explosion of interest in the new and startling art of 
photography led to a series of discoveries that were to make this 


met 


inventions the world has 
met with such in diate 
general acclaim as that of photography. 
At last a technique had been developed 
which demanded very little il] and 


produced permanent images of scenes, 
objects and people as a lasting record 
for posterity. It was almost bound to be a 


jorary witness reported 
ha. within hours of Louis Daguerre's 
photographic process being revealed 
to the French public on 19 August 1839, 
all the opticians’ shops were besieged 
but could not rake together enough 
ipment to satisfy the crushing army 
would-be-daguerreotypists. A few 
s later you could see in all the 
of Paris three-legged dark- 
planted in front of churches and 


rgence of this new art came 
when the growing middle 
pictures of all 
and most particularly, cheap 
ts, The resulting search for new 
of recording images led many 
with the effect of light on 
s chemicals. One of these was the 
Frenchman, Joseph Niécephore Niépce 
And it was Niépce who produced the 
first image in 1826 
rapher, Niépce used for his 
S a portable camera obscura 
k room), a box generally 
ts to aid their technique, 
a sealed box-like chamber 
tiny lens, projecting the 


experim: 
(literally, 


through a 
scene outside the hox upside-down on 


ie wall opposite the lens 

found that bitumen of Judea, a 
varnish used by engravers, became hard 
and insoluble when exposed to sunlight 
if it was first dissolved in lavender oil 
by placing a polished 
pewter plate spread with this mixture 
in a camera obscura and exposing it to 
the light for eight hours. At the end of 
this time, Niépce immersed the plate ina 
solvent and an image appeared on the 
plate. This process was a revolutionary 
discovery. Niépce called the resulting 
pictures heliographs—but they were 
still far from perfect. 

The perfection of his method was 
achieved through collaboration with 
Daguerre. Louis Daguerre was a painter 
and set designer who, in 1826, was the 
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m available to a wide and eager public 


co-owner of the Diorama, a theatre which 
displayed illusionistic dissolving panor- 
amas using grandiose light displays. 
Daguerre was also very familiar with the 
camera obscura and had heard of 
Niépce's experiments. 

After three year's guarded corres- 
pondence, the two men entered into 
partnership in 1829 to develop their 
ideas and skills. Though Niépce died 
only four years later, Daguerre went on 
to develop his process, using a modi- 
fication of Niépce's technique. 

The daguerreotype process Daguerre 
revealed to the public in 1839 was ‘fixed’ 
to a far greater degree than Niépce's 
original heliograph. After some experi- 
mentation with different fixing agents, 
Daguerre opted for hyposulphite. 

Although Daguerre had not succeeded 
in producing an image that could be 


Société Frangaise de Photographic, Paris 


Louis Daguerre The 
inventor of the 
daguerreotype in an 
early portrait taken 
by J. Sabatier-Blot. 
Although a pioneer of 
photography, and 
something ofa 
showman, Daguerre 
was unusually 
camera-shy 


Early camera This is 
the daguerreotype 
camera first marketed 
by Alphonse Giroux 
of Paris in 1839— 
Justatter the details 
ofthe daguerreotype 
Process were 
published. The plate 
holder is resting 
against the tripod 


Science Museum/Cooper- 


Kodak Museum 


The first photograph A heliograph (sun 
picture) of the view from the attic 
window of Niépce's house at Gras— 
taken with an exposure ofeight hours 


easily duplicated, such as Fox Talbot 
developing at the same time in Brit 
he had stimulated the imagi 
far wider public. In exchan 


government now granted 
Niépce’ 


juerre and 
for their 


wider uw 
Daguerre 

By 1842 
studios had bi 


England where 
4 his invention. 
of photographic 
med throughout 
Europe and America, and the 
Problems of portrait photography— 
which were limited by the long expo- 
been reduced by 
thr jor innovations: Josef P. ‘s 
design of a much improved lens, 
Hippolyte Fizeau's technique of soften- 
ing the tones of the daguerreotype, 
and John Goddard's refinement of light 
sensitive plates by using bromine, or 
bromide and chlorine, to treat the 
silvered plate after it had been treated 
with iodine. Together, these techniques 
made it possible to take portraits at 
exposures of than a minute. 
Despite the development of Fox 
Talbot's calotype, the daguerreotype 
reigned supreme for portraiture for the 
next ten years or more, particularly in 
the United States where people flocked 
to the new portrait studios in droves. 
The image brightness and almost micro- 
scopic detail of the daguerrotype were 
greatly preferred to the calotype’s much 
softer effect. The advantages of being 
able to make innumerable copies from a 
calotype negative were offset in the 
short term by the simpler and more 
immediate nature of the one-off daquer- 


‘Cartes-de-visites’ This series of 
portraits were taken at one sitting by 
Disderi using his revolutionary 
multi-lenses camera 


reotype proc 

While Dague: 
his metal plate pros 
man, Hippolyte Bayard, was experiment- 
with paper photog 
paper sensitized with silver c 
soaked in potassium iodide Bayard had 
produced di positive images. But 
though he exhibited 30 photographs 
in Paris in 1839, his invention was over- 
shadowed by the great publicity that 
surrounded the publication of Daguerre ' 
process. 

Bayard, however, proved to be one of 
the best of the early French photo- 
graphers and was naturally bitter about 
Daguerre's greater triumph and wealth 


still researching 
another Fr A 


It was to be two years before Bayard 
ved public recognition in the 
shape of a mere 3,000 francs awarded 


y a French industrial research 
iety for his invention. 

Photography on paper, however, was 
favourably in France by 
photographers who preferred 
the more ‘artistic’ results it gave, In 1650 
Louis-Désiré Blanquart-Evard, a mer- 
chant from Lille, introduced an improved 
printing paper, which gave better 
definition by coating the paper with 
albumen. Albumen paper came into 
general use in the early 1850s and 
remained in use until the end of the 
century 
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World of photography 


sllodion proc 
2 cotton in 


Boats at Dieppe J'his calotype was taken 
2 by Henri Le Secq in the early 1850s. He 
had been taught by Le Gray and 
owned a photographic studio in Paris 


Photographer at work Although 
Hippolyte Bayard was an established 
photographer by the 1850s his role 
asa pioneer was not recognized 


Sarah Bernhardt This portrait, taken by 
Nadar in the early 1860s, demonstrates 
his great talent for capturing the 
personality of his subjects 


Societe Francaise de la PI 


paper 
fore being 


the 


paring sen- 
Abel } d 


The catacombs of Paris Nadar took a Seascape Taken at Sete in 1857 by 
series of pictures here in 1861 using Gustave le Gray who became famous for 
artificial light and eighteen minute his seascapes and as the inventor of the 
exposures on the models wax-paper process 


a 


Paris 
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Zz 
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immedi- 
tion of the collodion 
T and exposed while still damp. 
t also had to take place 
posure. As well as 
negative on to albumen 
Paper, the wet plate could be backed 
with black paint or paper to give a 
ct positive, Such collodion positives 
or ambrotypes, were a cheap substitute 
dag! Oty] and were 
especially popular in Amer! 
_Evon travelling photographers—the 

t hard pressed of whom must have 
arly war photographers like 
nton or Mathew Brady—found 
ite collodion method so 

= prepared to 
carry entire darkroom kits with them 


velo} 


printing 


The photography boom 

With the new, increasingly succ 
techniques and ev 
photography soon 
In Englan: 


ype and calo- 

in the mid- 
n photography 
arity. By 1861 there 
ional photo- 
where there had 


an years earlier 


people 
photography and 


Ae 


Les Calabrais One 
ofa series of 
portraits of local 
characters taken by 
Disderi in Nimes 
where he hada 
studio in 1853 
Gustave Dore 
Nader took this 
portrait of the 
famous Parisian 
artist at his studio in 
the Rue St Lazare in 
about 1853, It was 
here that he won 
acclaim for his 
superb portraits & 


hheque Nationale, Paris: 


its allied trades in alone. The 


Paris 
expensive daguerreotype had given 
way to the cheaper albumen paper print 
made from a collodion negative, Long 
queues formed outside portrait studios 
and more than a million people sat for 
their portraits. The major figure behind 


his sudden growth of intere 
ndré Adolphe Disderi, a professional 
photographer who had opened a studio 
in Paris in 1853, 

Disderi saw that the time required to 
print each negative kept the cost up, He 
roasoned that if ceveral negatives wore 
made on one plate the cost of printing 
could be cut, So devised cameras 
with sets of lenses so that up to eight 


exposures could be 
The 


made on one plate 


small prints were cul up and 
mounted on cards about 10 cm by 6 cm. 
‘All the time and expense necessary to 
obtain one print from the negative are 


divided by the number of pictures on t 
ative’ Disderi explained 

After this, the lower middle cla 
were able to afford to 
well as the gentry. The small photograph 
became known as a ‘carte. = 
small enough and cheap enough to be 


Ss 
for a portrait, as 


exchanged among friends, visiting 
cards. The popularity of the carte-de- 
visite was assured when Emperor 


Napoleon Ill was photographed by 
Disderi in 1859, and by the early 1830s 
the carte was adopted throughout 
Europe as the standard form of portrait 
In fact, the rush for such portraits was 
quickly dubbed ‘cartomania’. Disderi 
opened branch studios in Toulon, Madrid 
and London, and scon became the 
richest photographer in Europe. His 
success led to the appearance of a new 
wave of photographers ready to exploit 


the boom. Soon, mini-portraits of royalty 
and other famous people were selling 
in tens of thousands, and were collected 
just as cigarette cards were to be lat 

One drawback of the mass-produced 
‘carte-de-visite' was that it was rather 
superficial and stereotyped. There was 
no attempt, said the famous English 
portrait photographer, Julia Margaret 
Cameron, to record ‘the greatness of the 
inner, as well as the features of the 
outer man.’ Cameron remedied this by 
becoming one of the greatest por- 
traitists of all time: and in Paris, Gaspar 
Felix Tournachon—known as Nadar— 
took it upon himself to turn photography 
info a legitimate art 


Creative approach 


Industrial archaeology should not be thought of as strictly specialist 
subject. Whether you are interested for historical or photographic 
reasons, there are a great many creative possibilities to explore 


vainly the prc 


‘in mine The sort of atmosphere you 


past 
strial archaec 


7 reate in your shots largely depends 
ince $ on the quality of the daylight 


2 Railway engine Often the whole subject 
is interesting, but you can also get more 

> unusual shots by focusing on details 

ating 

d and rial pc 

Often 
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Creative approach 
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‘ome into their own 


grand fron 


Archway This photograph of an old mill 
benefits from the weeds and wild 
flowers that are included in the frame 

as foreground interest 


Ironbridge This view ofa particularly 
well known site clearly shows the 
bridge's structure by just framing a 
selective area 


ur own ruins is far 


Pile of slate Composition is the key 
element of this photograph. The shell 
ofa building is the main subject but 
the slates guide you towards it 
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nall in the frame. Th: 
rticularly well in silhouette on a 
day. Or you could move inside 
shoot through the us machine hi 


ay and 


you can 
ures 
buff cast, 
bur bags, 
and rich colour of worn w 
of the millstones and so on 
natural light on the machinery 
notogenic. There is much 
unusual angles hi with 
and fill-in flash also 
ork, masoi 


working mill, 
wonderful 


overall the 


scopy 
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—all 


difficulty 
mped, and short focal len 
nother is that it is difficult 
d the camera steady for the long 
sures that ht be neede 
low film in low light. You could use 
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the texture 

If you tripod, irr 
Try using a folded pullover as a cushion 
ll, while pushing the camera 
back into it, keeping well out of the way 
n, or a group of 
ends on th 
th technically 
jraph 
ot from 


Canal barge Canals have great potential, 
butto get creative shots you have to 

try to think of unusual approaches such 
as this view from the prow ofa barge 


Idle machinery Obsolete machines have 
a lot of attraction. Composition, the 
texture of rust and peeling paint and the 
subtle, faded colour all help 


Foundry There are alsoa number of 
ior shots you can try which show 
ture of the original work. 

As well as its setting 


Into the sun Shooting into low sunlight 
can enhance a scene dramatically, The 
silh fect, the colour of the grass 
@ long shadows make this shot 


peric it i 
light is going t 


early 


aver 
from diffe 


ferent focal 
you will find 


that a mill or other type of building is so 
wssive that it is difficult to get it all in 
even with ar 2 wide angle 


shots in th 
y the gloor 
from a bygon 
jhting conditions is 


phy it is 
morning 


If you are 
purely for th 


ight is overh 
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How filminrorix« 


You can make simple, light sensitive materials in your kitchen sink, but 


they are of little use for everyday photography. Commercial emulsions 
are more sophisticated, but work in the same basic way 


When you look at a black and 
white negative or print, all 
he are bead is millions of 

Particles of metallic 
silver embedded in a thin 
layer of tough jelly. This 
emulsion is coated onto a thin 
sheet of plastic material or 


‘paper. 

Although this may not 
sound very exciting, it is the 
basis of all photographs, 
even colour films and prints, 
From such mundane begin- 
mings, superb photographs 
an be produced, and though 
the process of image for- 
mation is often taken for 
granted, it makes a fascinat- 
ing story in itself. 


What is an emulsion ? 
The simplest type of emul- 
sion is that used for black and. 
White photography. Emulsion 
is really the wrong word, 
because the light sensitive 
layer of film or paper con- 
sists of minute crystals of 
silver compounds suspended 
in gelatin. For historical 
reasons it is called an emul- 
sion, not a suspension. 

It is possible to make a 
simple emulsion in the 
kitchen sink. All that is 
needed is some common salt 
dissolved in a weak glue of 
‘warm cooking jelly. 

Ifa solution of silver nitrate 
is stirred into this mixture, 
myriad tiny crystals of silver 
chloride are formed, turning 
the gelatin white like milk 
The crystals are insoluble in 
water, so they separate or 
precipitate out. If the emul- 
sion was made in a darkroom 
under a safelight, instead of 
in daylight, it could be 
coated on to paper, dried and 
“used for printing. 

The light sensitive com- 
pounds used in photographic 
materials are made by com- 
bining silver with chlorine, 
bromine and iodine, These 
three chemicals are called 
halogens, and the compounds 
they form when combined 
with silver ere called silver 
halides. There is a fourth 
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Silver grains The top picture shows the different sized 


ai] 


Ina camera, the exposures 
given toa film are not enough 
to produce instant visible 
silver. Instead, on each 
crystal that receives more 
than a certain amount of 
light, a faw atoms of silver 
are freed. These collect at 
points on the crystal surface 
where there are impurities— 
such as silver sulphide— 
which have been formed 
during manufacture. 

The images formed in a 
[= camera are invisible or Jatent 


© images, and can be revealed 
only by treating the exposed 
2 film in a developer which 


[)|2 continues. the action of the 
4 8 light. Every crystal with one 


Via 


crystals of silver halide contained in an emulsion, The lower 
picture shows silver around a part-developed grain 


silver halide, silver fluoride, 
but it is of no interest to 
photographers because it is 
soluble in water and would 
wash out of the gelatin layer. 
Of the three useful halides, 
silver bromide is the most 
sensitive to light and the 
most important constituent 
of any emulsion. 


Development 

Ifa piece of undeveloped film 
is left in a sunny window fora 
few minutes it will turn 4 
Slate grey. Light converts the 
silver bromide to vary finely, 
divided metallic __ silver. 
Bromine gas is liberated and 
this can be detected by its 
acrid smell. 


or more groups of silver 
§ atoms on its surface is quickly 
changed entirely to silver by 
the reducing agent in the 
developer. 

Ifa developer is allowed to. 
act for long enough it will 
reduce all the halide crystals 
to silver whether they have 
‘been exposed or not, but its 
action on exposed crystals is 
from 10 to 100 times as fast. 
In the normally brief deveiop- 
ment times of a few minutes 
the exposed areas of a film 
are blackened and most of 
halide crystals are 
changed completely to silyer. 
In the areas that have 
received little exposure only 
a few particles of silver are 
formed. There is thus a 
negative’ image in which 
$ the lightest parts of the 
& subject are recorded by the 
% densest parts of the film and 
the dark parts appear almost 
transparent or clear, 


Gelatin 

The gelatin, in which the 
light sensitive crystals are 
embedded, has several things 
to do. It holds the silver 
halide crystals in place and 
keeps them evenly distri- 
buted on the paper or film 
backing. It swells in the 
developer by absorbing 
water and allows th 
cals to have free access to the 
halide grains. It also helps 
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development by increasing 
the rate at which exposed 
grains develop, while slowing 
down the unexposed ones, 
Development must be stop- 
ped before the unexposed 
grains start to develop by 
rinsing the film or paper 
vigorously in water. It can be 
stopped even more quickly 
by using a very dilute solu- 
tion of acetic acid—spirit 
vinegar—as a stop bath 
instead of water. This has the 
effect of neutralizing the 
alkali contained in every 
developer and the action 
stops almostatonce, Develop- 
ing agents, almost without 


exception, have to be in 
alkaline solution to work 
properly. 


A stop bath has another 
important function—it pre- 
vents developer contamin- 
ating clean solutions. 


Film development After 
exposure, silver bromide 
crystals in the emulsion are 
Jeft covered with minute 
specks of silver (top). 
During development, each 
exposed grain is converted 
entirely to silver (middle). 
Fixation removes unexposed 
grains of silver bromide 


Berard Fallon 


Fixation 

After development there is 
a considerable quantity of 
silver halide left mixed with 
the silver image. If this was 
left on the film or print, it 
would slowly darken and 
eventually almost obliterate 
the image. The silver halides 
are not soluble in water so a 
fixing bath is used to convert 
them to freely soluble com- 
pounds, Some of these com- 
pounds diffuse out into the 


Emulsion paint These two 
pictures were printed on to 
ordinary paper. The 
photographer first made it 
light sensitive by painting 
ona home-made emulsion 


fixing bath, and it is the 
accumulation of silver salts 
ina fixer that limits its useful 
life, rather than exhaustion 
‘of the solution. 
A final wash in running 
Be must be given to all 
films and papers to remove 
soluble silver salts and also 
the fixing chemicals. Any 
silver salts left in an emulsion 
slowly darken in light if not 
removed and fixer eventually 
decomposes and attacks the 
silver image, turning it brown. 
in patches. 


For a film, 
sitive compo) 
silver bromide with traces 
of silver iodine, The method 
of oleae the halides 

ont heat 
Sone caren 8 Speed 
and other properties of 
material. A slow emulsion has 
very small halide crystals of 
fairly uniform size, and a 
fast one has bigger crystals 
of much more varied sizes, 
In a single emulsion the 
larger crystals or grains are 
the most sensitive to light. 


— 


Colour emulsions are silver 
halide emulsions just like 
those of monochrome mater- 
jals. Additionally, most colour 
emulsions contain colour 
couplers which eventually 
form the coloured images 
making up the final picture, 
In this process, silver is 
produced, but it is not 


required in the final image 
and so it is removed by 
converting it back to silver 
bromide and then fixing it in 
the normal way. A bleach-fix 
bath performs bothoperations 
in @ single process. The final 
images consist only of 
minute dye particles sus- 
pended in gelatin. 
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Using Muitigrade 


Variable contrast paper can be used to produce top quality prints and 
is as simple to use as separately graded paper which it can replace, 
so keeping down your paper stocking costs 


variable 


i Multigrade 
to con- 


d material, 
ntrast range 


Paper propertie: 


al paper and exposed 
tigrade 
t ull as Trial pack The Jlfospeed Multigrade Discovery Kit contains everything you need to 
But by intro- make 28 prints. The calculator and filters can be retained for further use 


two of 
and 2) 


Print filters The filters are available Filter above negative You can place 
indifferentformsand sizes. Thecalculator _ the filler above the negative, although 
enables you to work out exposure times dust and scratches on the filter will show 


Using Multigrade 
d is design 
ted with a 


a 


nt source that is too blu 


Contrast change Even ‘normal’ 
negatives can sometimes benefit from 
the extra punch of printing on toa 
higher contrast paper—quickly done 
if you use Multigrade 


Exposing Multigrade 


printing fill are available 


filter drawer 
yunted filter squ 
‘om 7! nm to | 
cut to size and placed either 
on top of the 1 


ter carrier 


Peter Laishley 


optically flat glass, if nec 


* 
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z 
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Filter above lens A better position for Filter beneath lens You can obtaina Using a filter drawer This is the best 
the filter is above the lens, but access special set of filters which slip intoa position for the printing filter as dust 
may prove difficult on some enlargers cradle clamped to the lens and scratches do not affect image quality 
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Different printing filters 


Different printing filters Each strip represents a range of tones such as you can expect 
to find in a good negative. These strips are obtained by printinga step wedge 
‘negative’. The top set of eight strips shows the effect of printing through the different 
filters without adjusting exposure. The lower set shows strips printed through different 
filters, but with adjustments made to printing exposure in order to compensate for the 
varying density of the filters. This set also shows the effect on print contrast of the 
various filters. Contrast changes are very subtle with adjacent filters, but this is useful 


for fine tuning print image quality 


PP. 


No. | filter—10 seconds exposure 


a 


Without filter—S seconds exposure 
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No.2 filler—8 seconds exposure 


The less dense filters can be left in 
position during focusing and composition 
but the deep magentas restrict the light 
too much and must be removed between 


Be particularly careful 
g the filter not to knock the 
T out of focus. 

lultigrade paper is slightly faster 


than conventic inting papers when 
it is used without a filter, but the di 
ence is not significant unless you change 
from a graded paper to Multigrade, or 
back, during a printing ses 
sure times for one aro unlikel 


correct for the other. 
The routine for making prints with 
Multigrade paper is the same as printing 


on graded paper. Set the enlarger up in 
the normal way and make a test print— 
but with no filter to start with. Establish a. 
time which gives the best print 

You can now decide whether to adjust 
contrast. If this is necessary, choose a 
filter—l or 2 for a softer image, 3 or 
higher for a harder image. The eight 
contrast steps cover a paper grade 
range from 0 to 4 when compared to 
conventional Iford paper. 

Exposure time varies according to 
the filter being used, A 7 filter is much 
denser than a 3 filter, for instance, and 
absorbs more light exposures 
will therefore be needed. 


Iford provide a conventional circular 
plastic calculator that enables you to 
determine the ex re for every 
filter once you have established the 


correct time for a single filter. Th 


isa 


No. 3 filter—7+ seconds exposure 


Multigrade contrast steps 


Variable contrast paper, typically Multi- 
grade, has eight contrast steps compared 
fo five grades (0 to 4) of comparable 
graded paper. As a result, Multigrade 
removes the need for a choice of a 
specific grade of paper. This can help 
to cut down the waste—which you may 


get when using graded paper—of 
prints which are ‘almost right’ but 
nevertheless need reprinting on the 


next grade for best r 

Providing your initial choice of the 
printing filter is not wildly incorrect, 
there may be little point repeating a 
print using the next number printing 
filter. From the series of pictures above, 


you can see that there is little apparent 
difference between adjacent prints, but 
significant difference between alternate 
ones. 

If your print exposure and processing 
techniques are consistent, you may find 
that the part-grade contrast steps offered 
by Multigrade offer very precise control 

21 image contrast. This is a small but 
rtheless valuable feature which 
enables you to make the most of variable 
contrast paper, but one that is casily 
disguised by the hit-or-miss approach 
associated with inconsistent print pro- 
cessing. Multigra 4 
and dried for the 


n for filter’ which 
starting point for many 
n you hav 
time fro 


good quality 


satis- 
bromide or 
ial print c 


joint, You can 
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is ofte 
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No. 4 filter—8 seconds exposure 


Paperspeed 


The effective speed of Multigrade changes 
according to the printing filter used. 
For normal use, a special calculator 
provides the most convenient method 
of determining print exposure times. 
To use this you must first have one 
‘mown’ time—easily obtained from a 
test strip produced with or without a 
filter in place. This exposure time is 
aligned with the appropriate filter index. 
The exposure times for all other filters 
can then be read off at a glance. The 
paper is fastest when no filler is used, 
slowest (requiring longest exposures) 
when the deepest magenta filter (number 
7) is used. Numerical values for the 


Processing Multigrade is processed in 
the same way and just as quickly as 
conventional IIfospeed, A squeeaee 
wiper is useful asa drying aid 


If the 


best exposure is 
to a lower number fil 


too contrasty 
If it is 


and lacking contrast, use an e' 
number filter. If the test print 
sity but the wrong 


contrast, set the filter numb 
used ag the exposur 
corresponding time or alteration 
filtration can then be read off 


Processing Multigrade 
Ifospeed Multigrade =veloped in a 
similar way 10 ordinary RC or Ilfospeed 
er but you sh s 
developer. A nor 


er 


isd 
No. 5 filter—10 seconds exposure 


various Multigrade filters are based 
on the ANSI system: 


Filter: 
Speed: 


2,34 6 7 
280 160 80 


1,8 
200 


none 
400 


New exposure times can be calculated 
by multiplying a known time by the 
speed of the filter used to obtain this 
print, and by dividing this figure by 
the speed of the new filter. For example, 
if a number § filter is used and the print 
is exposed for 20 seconds, a change to a 
softer filter (4, 3 or 2) means a new 
exposure time of 20 x 200 ~ 250, which 
equals 16 seconds 
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running wat 
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th a hair ch 
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Prints can also be 


¢ 
No. 6 filter—13 seconds exposure 


No. 7 filter—25 seconds exposure 
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Contrast control 
By selective use of 
different printing 
filters, combined 
with the techniques 
of dodging, itis 
possible to alter 
print contrast 
within the area ofa 
single print. The 
printat top left 

is the best ‘straight’ 
print, using filter 

4. However, by 
printing the whole 
image first through 
a number 7 filter, 
you can boost the 
area of shadow in 
the large shot. 

This area is then 
shielded for a 
‘softening’ effect 
through filter 1 
fora pretested 
proportion of the 
overall exposure. 
Detail also improves 


If your enlarger has a colourhead 


Hf you already do your own colour 
printing and possess a set of filters for 
this, you can use these to print Multigrade. 
Similarly, if you have a colour head on 
your enlarger (which permits direct and 
instant dialling-in of the required filter 
values in colour printing) this may be 
used to obtain a continuously variable 
xange of contrasts fromm Multigrade, In 
either case, you do not have to buy the 

| special Multigrade filter set. 

To use colour printing (CP) filters you 
may have to make up a ‘filter pack’ which 
consists of a sandwich of two or more 
individual filters. For Multigrade printing, 
the strength of a particular colour can be 
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built up by adding together yellow or 
magenta CP filters of different values. A 
starting point for your own tests (which 
you must make to correct for your en- 
larger system) can be established from 
the figures provided in the table. 

If you use a colour head, you may have 
difficulty obtaining the highest contrast 
levels possible with Multigrade. In this 
case you have to supplement the restricted 
magenta filtration. The amount of magenta 
filtration required is considerable to 
make any appreciable difference in 
contrast, and magenta values of this 
magnitude simply are not required in the 
course of colour printing. 


Print Miultigrade Colour printing 
contrast filter filtex** 
required’ number yellow magenta 
very low 1 48 ° 
low a 30 0 
slighilylow 3 0 18 
normal 4 0 80 
slightly high 5 0 18 
high 6 0 100 
very high 1 0 178 


*The contrast range of Multigrade slightly 
exceeds the range covered by grades 0 to 
4 of conventional IMospeed. For extremely 
thin negatives, or for high contrast, use 
higher contrast paper. 

**Kodak values, Use these as a starting 
point for your experiments 
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Improve your technique 


Many photographers put their cameras away when the sun stops 
shining or the temperature falls. But all types of weather offer 
excellent opportunities for taking interesting shots 


Evening rain A distant shower at sunset 
gives unusual lighting 


filter 
se your eyes do not 
the chan 


f a buildin 


ntra 


s with 


ry higt 


Lightning With a camera placed ona 


tripod, anda little luck, itis possible to 
record lightning by making a time 
exposure 


Lake scene The moment when the sun 
breaks through clouds to illuminate 
even part of the scene often produces 
spectacular and atmospheric picture. 


Cityscape Clear skies with little cloud 
(right) can produce a variety of lighting 
conditions. Evening light gives warm 
hues to buildings 


Improve your technique 


Overcast skies 
A low level cloud 


Tropical rain The diffuse light during Fog bank From a distance, low fog can 


heavy downpours illuminates subjects have aremarkable solidity. Take your 
from all sides. Even under an umbrella exposure reading from the rest of the img E 
the woman's face is well lit landscape rather than from the fog ure is not a 2 
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dui 
still, 


tranquil landscapes 


Distant hills Morning mist lying in hills 
and valleys is accentuated by a telephoto 
lens, giving a moody softness to this 

g landscape 


Sunlit trees A shaft of sunlight shining 
through clouds (right) gives these trees 
prominence in the scene, Work fast to 
capture such moments 


Snowscape Under clear skies, snow 
scenes may appear an unexpected blue 
The white of the snow-covered ground 
shows shadows in their true colours 


Dennis Stock/Magnum Phot 


ision International 
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Country road Dark rain clouds make a striking background 
toa sunlit road. No filtration is necessary for sucha scene 
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Improve your technique 


Mist and fog 


j offer tramendou Tox 


Summer landscape Clouds cast a rapidly changing pattern 
of shadows on the ground ona sunny but windy day 


Cropping j your orints 


One of the simplest yet most effective ways of 
\ improving a picture is to remove unwanted and 
.— distracting elements by cropping 


Planning your enlargements Use a 
contact proof print and a pair of L-shaped 
card masks to determine how your 
enlargements can best be cropped 


Clive Helm 


re 
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Many pictures from one A good 
example ofa picture which can either be 
leftalone asa ‘situation’ photograph, or 
cropped and selectively enlarged to 
produce a number of quite separate 
images. A possible ‘improvement’ is to 
remove unnecessary detail at the top 
and bottom (left) but this unusual format, 
for ail its added impact, does not match 
standard print paper formats, so some 
area of paper must be masked during 
exposure. Three selective enlargements 
are also shown, but even these images 
could be changed slightly if desired, 

to produce further variations 
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you want. T! 
either by masking off the negative or th 
print pape erely by trimming the 
finished print. Although trimming the 
print is obviously the simples 

8 very wasteful and involve 
any white borders, Th 
larly useful on 


reat 


ng 
se are particu 
a4 print which will be 
Jeal, as it keeps finger 


Cropping with masks 
usual fo stick toa rectangular format 
and cropping with masks involves 
straight edges to cut off the picture 
parallel to the edges of the negative. 
though this also gives an opportunity for 
correcting sloping images caused by not 
holding the camera level 
Most better quality enlarc have 
built in sliding masks in (or close to) the 
negative carrier, Normally there are two 
strips that slide across the 
Hegetivs and two that slide up and down 
so that you can mask off the negative on 
all four sides. 

The masks built into an enlarger nega- 
tive carrier are not intended for precise 
for giving white borders to 
enlargements, As such masks are not 
exactly in the plane of the negative their 
edges are not sharp when the image is in 
focus, even ifthe enlarger lens is stopped 
well down. Also, few sliding masking 
stri give a perfectly rectangular 
opening and prints masked in this way 
ually haye to be trimmed. 

_ The real purpose of built-in masks is to 
Confine the image on the baseboard to 
the area of the negative that is to be 
i in the enlargement. A large 
negative around the part 
ited increases the risk of flare 
particularly 
sitive prints as 


masking 


highlights of an image can lose contrast 
and become muddy and fegged. The 
problem becomes especially severe if a 
negat is much sm 
tive carrier. No cle 


€ arging if 
image quality becor 


Using a masking easel 

A masking board paper holder 
masking easel) on the enlarger be 
board is an almost essential 
it makes cropping simple and accu’ 
and at the same time ensures that the 
printing paper is held flat and in th 
place on the enlarger baseboard, A 
masking board has two adjustable metal 
blades which, in conjunction with two 
fixed rails, determine the are 


(or 


size to be used for enlarging 
Is placed on the board and the 1 
adjusted to the print ima 
ed. There is no nee 
rd imag n 
size of paper in use. The size and pro 
hould be settled w 
picture requirements in mind. 

‘The height of the enlarger can be 
justed and the masking board moved 
until the required part of the negative is 
framed precisely within the format 
created by the masks, You should spend 
plenty of time in doing this as it saves any 
later cropping. Also, the impact of a 
picture depends very much on good 
framing aud this means filling t 
area adequately but 


picture 


with whi 


Playground Printed ‘straight’, the whole 
shotis much less inspiring than it could 
be. Cropping the image down to the 
figures and concrete channel removes 
much of the unnecessary and distracting 
detail, and makes a stronger picture 


feel that flush cropping is attractiv. 
indeed it is. However. in the case of 
nlargements that are likely to be 
{a great deal a white border is 
almost essential. Even with the 
careful handling a print becomes a little 
dog-eared in time. If it has a reasonable 
white border it can be lightly trimmed to 
restore its appearance but if it has been 
slosely cropped and flush trimmed no 
further trimming is possible without 
losing the border. 

If you wish to make enlargements with- 
out white borders, magnetic corner cl 
an be used to hold printing paper down 
by its 
the emulsion area. These 
specially made for the tas! 
to use a masking bo 
platen of steel or iron 
jot all enlargers have masks built into 
the negative carrier. On many types with- 
out masks, you can put a mask of bla 
paper or card in contact with the nega- 
tive, the mask size being chosen to suit 
the area of the section of the negative 
being enlarged. Really close cropping in 
the negative carrier is not important as 
long as no clear rebates are included in 
the projected ir 

If you have t your own ma 
for insertion with the negative, 
black card or cartridge par 


most 


ners without encroaching on 
are 


clips 
but you hi 
rd w ha: 


1se matt 
er. 


ting, 


roblem is that any slight flaws in cu 
along with the nega 
nasks can, however, be used 


coarse 
ments ¢ 


djjustments, 
left to t 


at the 

amount of 

nted image spilling over the print 
) reducing light scatter 


crop pic 
etimes 
this is to increase the impact of a par 
hot—by closing in on interest 
a crowd, or b 
background area. Mo: 
ually, though, they crop to fit a photo: 
aph into a particular space on the pag 
Similarly, one of the most common 
phers crop is to get 
tain s f print 
ofa 35mm 
e, for instant h very few 
more popular paper sizes and itis tempt- 
‘op all the time to fill the pi 


20 x 25 cm paper, this means c1 


ns that phot 
icture to fit a 


orti 


here is considerable 
cropping. If you have 
ance, you may be able 
to produce a stronger picture by closing 
in onthe heada little mo’ 


Selective enlargements 
With good quality negatives, conside 
able enlargement is possible before the 
s down and becomes grainy 
p. Rather than, as in cropping, 
simply recomposing to improve a pic- 
ture, you can sometimes create new 
pictures from an old one by selectively 
enlarging just it. The only 
difference from ‘straight’ enlarging of 
Il negative is that you choose to 
ant detail within th 
et, and can change 
ment specifically 
full and proper use of the avail- 
sige. Au 
print image (or prin 
ntained within a singl 
there r 
portraits. All they ne eful framing 
i enlargement, though of course with 
iderable enlargement print quality 
This s tion opens up 
cinating possibilities and gives the 
1 techn st as much crea- 
e power as the photographer 

A set of contact proof prints is an 
especially useful aid when it comes to 
ning your selective enlargements 
pair of L- s placed ona pr 
print can help you d ne the b 
format for your pictures beforehand 

But it is very easy to crop out tc 
y photographs, the in 
n the various 
important to the general ir 


conveyed by the picture. By singling out 
a few areas, this impression may be lost 
forced 


a footballer leaping to 
you may ha tempted to 
figure and leave out 

pall is an important part of 


ning of the 


A more famous example of unneces- 
sary cropping is a picture of a service 
man returning home from Vietnam 
Tightly cropped, the picture shows litth 
more than a couple embracing upon 
union, But what had been cropped from 
the picture was a discarded crutch, lying 

away on the ground. Without 

‘utch, it is not cl iat the ser- 
s an invalid, and much of the 
impact c picture is lost. The crutch 
invites the viewer to look more carefully 
into the picture, where few will fail 
> notice miss- 
ing. On the not 


icture is di 


F rent, @ missed as 
just another ‘coming home' picture. 
Nevertheless, the creative possibilities 


opened up I 
ciously are im 
features should 
creative cropping 1s 
tion of personal judg 


Although some 
y.be cropped ou| 

entially a ques- 
ment 


Homecoming Take care not tocrop out 
too much and remove detail essential to 
the meaning of the picture. The added 
impact of the lower picture is due solely 
to the presence of the discarded crutch, 
cropped away in the other version 


Darkroom 


c 
i 
2 
H 
io 
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gS Motor racing is one of the most exciting and glamorous sports. It can 
be great fun to photograph, even with the simplest camera. Nigel 
Snowdon took these pictures at the United States Grand Prix West 


the moving 
sharp but the 
Close-up The helmeted face of Jean- 
Pierre Jarier is caught with an 85 mm 
Jens while mechanics attend to his car = 
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Spectators A colourful section of the 
huge crowd in the stand is revealed 
with the aid of a 180 mm lens 


Panning the camera A passing Ferrari 
a slow panning shot 
taken with a 135 mm lens, 1/250 at f/11 


Pit stop The unusual building makes 
g backdrop. Nigel used a 
ith a graduated filter 


Incident This dangerous moment on the 
first lap wi re put out of 
action was taken with a 135 mm lens 


A.motor racing fan Michelob is the 
official beer of the Grand Prix! An 
amusing shot with an 85 mm lens 


Celebrations After the race, country V vario 
and western music comes to the streets f hen be a 
of Long Beach, and everyone relaxes . 


like these, magnifi 
iewpoint. fairly wid 


2 
2 
z 


The big moment A !80 mm lens picks out and closes in on 


Gilles Villeneuve The bright red racing colours of the Ferrari 
some of the personalities at the presentation 


make a particularly attractive and appealing subject 
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If subject detail is unimportant, you can forget the old advice about 
keeping the sun behind you and shoot against the light. From soft focus 
to sunsets, backlighting can make even dull subjects glow with life 


w 


Balloon Hot-air balloons, with their 
brightly coloured translucent fabric can 
look very attractive when photographed 
against a bright blue sky 


Flower By revealing the thinness of the 
petals, backlighting brings out the 
delicacy ofa flower and highlights its 
pale butrich colour 


Jerry Young 
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Creative approach 


Deck chairs Even the most mundane objects can be Goat and tree Silhouettes can be found at any time witha 
attractive when backlit, A wide angle lens and strong bright sky and a low viewpoint, but you should keep the 
composition made a successful shot of these chairs subject very simple and obvious 


& 


n tal 
asional qual 
alow 

results 


ea 


lik 


e colour an 
This technique is 
ate when pho! 
a figure 
liven up a 


na 


d by the 


clit mist is 
impossibl 


h the 


sun in 
and out ¢lear 


lit mist can be 


@, So too can 
w on spid 


very altr 
windo' 
and 


jects. 
brilliantly 
have to get 
the sun ata low angle 
If you use an SLR and ca 
you can mov 


member, th that de 


gh, 
whi 
that you must th 


and 


op 


an-mad. 


Julian Calder 


bjects t 
backlighting 
glidin 
highlighte 


Girl and dog Backlighting has always 
been popular for portraits because it 
softens outlines and provides an 
attractive halo around the head 


ing with 


Expectant mother Soft focus shots 

benefit particularly from backlighting— 
slight overexposure in the background 
adds to the dreamy quality of the image 


ful mat 
é balloon is another trans! 
vhich be its from this kind 


6 
s 


Creative approach 


jin Molyneux 


Ce 


White horse Lit from behind, the texture 
ofthe horse's hair and the blades of 
grass show up clearly and the bright rim 
separates them from their background 


an be very pleasing 
a broad guide to exposing 
rtraits, always aim to expo: 
If y 
jive prominence to detail i 


ost impor 


Ostrich Half visible. half silhouetted, this 
ostrich provides an interesting, almost 
abstract design—a far more arresting 
image than a conventional frontlit shot 


the exposure, remembering that meters 
treme lighting 
you should try to 
the highlig 
ubject ar 
where between 


When you are not aiming 
rpretation of a subject, make the rr 
m for its own sake, Interior 
particularly in profile 
indov 
source 


A particularly colourfi of subj 
can only be ed backlit 
glass W . Very pleas- 


n be n colour 


>osure can 


3 though, of strong sunlight 
= ghting 
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Understanding... 


Too much development of a black and white film leads to excessive 
contrast, and too little gives flat, thin negatives. Only the right 


combination of exposure and development leads to really good results 


Modern emulsions are re- 
markably versatile and 
perform well over a wide 
Variety of conditions. But to 
produce high quality neqa- 
tives, they need precisely 
controlled exposure and de- 
velopment. Without accurate 
exposure, the negatives tend 
to become too thin or too. 
dense; without correct de- 
velopment, contrast is poor. 


Density and contrast 
Now that the majority of pho- 
tographers have access to 
accurate light meters, incor- 
rect exposure is far less 
common than it used to be. 
Yet there are still many 
circumstances in which it is 
relatively easy tomake errors 
in exposure. 

Overexposure combined 
with too short development 
produces negatives with in- 
sufficient contrast, and though 
you can sometimes compen- 
sate for this by printing ona 
very hard grade of paper, 
generally the results are 
unacceptable. 

On the other hand, if a 
slightly overexposed film is 
developed for teo Iong, con- 
trast can be so severe that 
sometimes even a very soft 


Flamenco dancer 
Sometimes photographers 
overdevelop to gain film 
speed. Unfortunately, this 
increases grain and can 
change the colour balance 


a 


grade of paper cannot yield 
good prints from negatives. 
‘This is essentially because a 
doveloper works most act- 
ively on the areas of emulsion 
that have received the most 
light. Highlights gain in black- 
ness quickly, while shadows 
blacken only slowly. So as 
development progresses, the 
difference in blackness be- 
tween the highlights and 
shadows becomes more and 
more pronounced, 

However, the gain in con- 
trast cannot go on indefinitely. 
Every film has a contrast limit 
beyond which an increase in 
development time no longer 
results in a comparable in- 
crease in contrast, 

Although, essentially, ex- 
posure governs density and 
development controls con- 
trast, there are occasions 
when the contrast range can 
be increased by varying ex- 
posure. Controlled over- 
exposure, for instance, is a 
useful technique for increas- 
ing contrast in scenes where 
the contrast range is small, on 
a misty day for instance. 


Film speed and 
development 
The speed of a black and 
white film can be increased 
by developing it for longer 
than usual, especially ifa very 
active developer is being 
used. This can be useful in 
situations where there is not 
enough light to give full ex- 
posure. For example, a 400 
ASA (ISO) film can be rated 
up to 800 ASA, provided it is 
given the necessary extra 
development. Manufacturers 
often suggest development 
times for increasing speed in 
the instructions packed with 
the film or developer. 
However, you cannot in- 
crease the speed of the film 
in this way by more than 
double without severe loss of 
quality. Pictures can be ob- 
tained by rating a film at four 
or even eight times its official 
ASA speed and greatly in- 
creasing development, but 
the results are at best only 
just acceptable as this only 
increases the blackness of 
highlights and middle tones 
in negatives, There is no way 


Sergio Dorantes 


of obiaining shadow detail 
that was not putin the film by. 
exposure. Pictures obtained 
witha very much uprated film 
have empty shadows, and 
contrast in the final print is 
certain to be too high. A de- 
veloper goes on developing 
the higher densities in a film 
long after the lower densities 
have reached their limit 
However, extending de- 
velopment beyond a certain 
point actually decreases con- 
trast, as the film becomes very 
dense. Since this occurs 
evenly over the whole nega- 
tive, it appears as fogging, 
and the effect is called 
chemical fog. Once the nega- 
tive has started to fog, the 
image deteriorates and shad- 
ow detail disappears, Some 
people claim phenomenal 
increases in speed by push 
processing, but the loss of 
shadow detail means that this 
increase is largely valueless. 
Nevertheless push process- 


ing can provide useful 
moderate increases in film 
speed. 


Like black and white films, 
colour slide films can be push 
processed to increase their 
speed. Ektachrome 400, for 
example, can be exposed at 
up to 1800 ASA provided the 
time in the first developer of 
the E-6 process is increased 
from the normal 6 minutes to 
114 minutes. Tonal and colour 
quality suffer, but with the 
extra speed you may be able 
to shoot in conditions that 
are otherwise impossible. 


Grain size 

Graininess is nearly always 
undesirable in a negative be- 
cause it reduces definition 
and can become obtrusive, 
especially with 35 mm or 
smaller formats. Grain size 
generally depends on the film 
used, but there are ways in 
which it can be increased or 
decreased. 

If, for instance, a black and 
white film is slightly over- 
exposed to increase contrast, 
graininess is also increased. 
This is because as you give 
more and more exposure toa 
monochrome film the light 
penetrates further and further 
into the emulsion layer and 
the silver image becomes 
thicker and thicker. At the 
same time, the smaller crys- 
tals of silver halide, which are 
less sensitive to light, become 
developable. The result is 
that there is so much silver 
closely packed in the gelatine 
that particles clump together 
to form large grains, 

Even if particles do not 
actually clump together, they 
may appear to because in the 
thick emulsion you see many 
particles on top of each other 
—an effect known as optical 
clumping. 

Just as overexposure in- 
creases graininess, so does 
overdevelopment, With mod- 
erate deyelopment many of 
the exposed silver halide 
crystals are not completely 
reduced to metallic silver, 
and the metallic particles re- 
main small. With longer de- 


Correct exposure and development Even when consider- 
ably enlarged, film that has had minimum exposure and 
development does not show an excessive amount of grain 


Modern film Compared to the fast film that was available in 
1945 (left), modern film offers remarkable quality. These 
enlargements show grain from 400 ASA film, old and new 


velopment, however, every 
exposed crystal is fully re- 
duced and the grains of silver 
are much larger. 

Optical clumping shows up 
very obviously as graininess 
on a negative and it is even 
more of a problem than real 
clumping—the effects of 
which are far less noticeable. 


Speed and 

Emulsion chemists have suc- 
ceeded in making increasing- 
ly fast film in recent years 
with remarkably fine grain 
characteristics. Even a 400 
ASA film now has fine enough 
grain for most purposes pro- 
vided itis exposed minimally 
and not overdaveloped. 
Nevertheless a fast emulsion 
has larger silver halide crys- 
tals than a slow one and it 1s 


consequently more grainy. 
Moreover, graininess is in- 
creased by overexposure and 
overdevelopment far more 
with fast films than with slow 
films. A degree of over- 
exposure or overdevelop- 
ment that has little effect on 
the grain of a slow film will 
have a marked effect ona fast 
one, so extra care is needed 
when developing fast film, 

The new chromogenic 
black and white films, such 
as [ford XPl1 and Agfa- 
Gevaert Vario-XL, give a 
grain size normally associ- 
ated with medium speed films 
even though they are both 
tated at 400 ASA. Because of 
the importance of fine grain 
with small formatcameras this 
type of filmislikely to become 
very popular. 
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Too much exposure and development The quality ofa 
negative gets much worse ifexposure and development are 
excessive. The picture is less sharp, and grain is coarser 
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Equipment file 


hoosing a tripod 


A good tripod must be light enough to carry around easily but sturdy 
enough to provide a solid camera support—even when a heavy 
telephoto lens is fitted or the exposure time is measured in minutes 


Td 


Kim Sayer/Tripod lozned by ALCO 


With shutter sp 
second, it may 
vernent during exposure can have any 


circular tub 
rigid. the 
fe 


dy 
s it impossible to get the 
nots—but there is a sc 
problem. A tripod 
camera completely 
not 

enables 1 


this only 
st out of 
tion to 
which ho 
ill during exposu 
amera shake but also 


models 

For the photographer 
natural finish of alt 
metimes 


copying ¥ 
down on th 


A tripod is, ther 
addition to your rai 


Leg locks Channel section legs have 
either flip locks (top) or a threaded 
handle (centre). Tubular legs are locked 
bya threaded ring (bottom) which 
providesa very secure joint that is not 
prone to wear 


Tilt top Many tripods have a pivoting 
camera platform. Thisisa valuable 
feature—it allows you to take both 
vertical and horizontal shots and the 
changeover can be made ina single 
action. Tripods without this feature are 
much less versatile 


On the waterfront For night-time 
pictures, a tripod is essential, as it allows 
you to use long exposures without 
running the risk of camera shake. Even 
at dusk, exposure times may still be too 
long for hand-held shots 


tripod mi tract unwanted attention. 


cause paint can 
rat EN 


Leg length 


i 


size fr 


1ormous! 
p models only 20 cm high to 
that cant 
und. F 


eacamera 


Rubber feet In order to geta firm grip 
on soft ground, almostail tripods have 
spikes at the end of their legs. But make 
sure that the spikes have rubber covers, 
or, better still, are retractable, or they 
may slip on flat, hard surfaces 


The 


modern tripods art 
vith anything between 
ns, though most have 
four more sections 2 leg 
the smaller it is when folded up. 
Unfortunately, each joint in a tripod’ 


les 


on 


some others 


small a size 
a bulky tripod t 


Leg locks 
There are two common methods of loc 
tripod leg joints into their extended 
rew thre: 
ions on tubular le: 
screw th 


extent and locked into place by 
ing the screw. U-chanelled 
are normally fixed i 

lock: 
Both locking sy: 
and agains 
lever 


r instar 
screw thread le 
this may si 
age, in practice speed of assembly 
is of limited value, because tripod 
tuations where 
er leg sections, on 
ip lever locks, cai 
drop violently 
ver is flipped ope! 
ge or knock off the ba 
of the bottom leg section, 

Screw locking, on the other hand, pro- 
vides a very rigid joint. In fact the screw 
locks me professional tripods are 
o sturdy that they can be used as foot 
holds when a photographer climbs ur 


Tnr 


some 


wear 


the tripod to reach the viewfinder—bu! 

this kind of treatment is not to b 

mended for most ordinary tripods 
Whichever kind of leg locks you have 


on a tripod, it is important to make sure 
they are s ore fitting 
the camera to th g collapses 
suddenly be ruined. 
me of the 
is have air cushion 
devices, built into the legs, that make it 
impossible for the legs to retract sud- 
And should 2 leg locks come 
the elescope together only 
1 plenty of time 
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ssition, This 
a around you 
ose a NEW po 
again. The operation 
kward and not very positi 
Camera movement is made mi. 


easier and much more 
tripod fitted with a 


finite on a 
and tilt head. Not 
ofheadis the more 
of th 
y a long slim han 
mera can be panned 
zontally through 360°—and tilted back 
wards or forwards. Twisting the handle 


ripods allow the camera base to be 
up through 90° for taking photo- 
graphs in vertical format 

Some of the more 
have one or more bubble 
the head. These work in th 
n the but 
@ or dish of fluid, the 


tripods 


Tripod loaned by Leitz 


Table-top tripods /fspace and bulkare Holding the camera 
ata premium, choose a table-top tripod. One of the most impo: i is horizontal. 
Some of these are very simple, but ou buy a tripod is which of e taking only a single picture, 
others are like miniature replicas of d to cho levels are not important because the 
their full size counterparts t head uses.a metal camera can be levelled with the pan and 
ball with a tripod-screw attached. The tilt or ball and socket head. Levels are 
Centre column A rising centrecolumn _ ball join you to move ‘@ more useful if you decide to take a series 
isan invaluable feature. This one is round through a full circle in the he of pictures to show a wide panorama by 
geared, and winding a handle on the a d to tilt panning the camera on the tripod } 
body of the tripod moves the head g A narrow cha tween pictures. Unless the tripod is 
steadily up or down cut in one side of the cup allows the ball completely level, the camera moves up 
or down ou pan. You can ju 
‘Two heads A pan whether the tripod is level by eye 
and tilt head (left) bubble level m 
has individual locks On every tripo 
for eachaction. Ball _ on to the rubbsr-surfaced plat 
and socket heads, screw thread. This locking 
on the other hand, often be very diff 
are smaller and tripods have a qui 
use just one knob to 
lockall movements —_ metal block. ‘The black is 
of the camera the camera base using t 


nt decisions to 


lo anda 
tem con 
aped 


Kim Sayei/Heads loaned by Leitz and ALCO 


Tripod loaned by Slik 
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and the who 
into a rece 
into plat knob. A goo 
quick mechanism can make life 
much easier but a poor quality or worn 
device may fail to hold the camera 
rigidly. Since the main purpose of the 
tripods is to hold the camera rigidly, it 
may, therefore, t to avoid 
cheaper tripods quick 
heads. 
Tripod heads are usually attached to a 


then 
od and lor 


apparat 
s on the tri 
y a lever o 


releast 


centre column which can be up 
or down through a bo: the top of the 
legs. this column has 
teeth cut i nd is raised or 
lowered by a small, geared crank 
handle. A non-geared centre column is 
noved simply by lifting or lowering the 
column to the appropriate height and 


securing it with the column lock. Crank 
handles, though convenient, usually pre- 


vent 


copying, and low level photogre 


Special tripods 
If you cannc fc 


version that 
a surface, These are basic 
and can be very cheap and this is 
main feature, along with ea 
and portability, when viewed agains! 
scale tripods. 

Oni on type 


° 


above 


11 


uiniature tripod 


at one end, When you u 


of the tube out come three legs, e 
pivoted to the base (often rath 
‘The legs unfold cutwards and the base is 
rewed back into the main column to 
secure the legs. The height of these tri. 
nds is not adjustable. 
Because of their size—when packed 
away the column is only about 10 cms 
high—table-top tripods can be carriec 
anywhere. They can be placed on top o! 
any convenient object such as a brick 
wall, a table-top or a car roof, The only 
limitation is that you must find something 


ch 
loosely). 


of the appropriate height on which to s 
the tripod. 
Unfortunately, though relatively steady 


when set se, table-top tripods 
are not generally very stable. Any ad- 
justment to the ball and sacket must be 
made very carefully because they are 
very top heavy with the camera in place 
A camera can easily topple over, es- 
pecially if there is a long lens to help it 
over-balance. Nevertheless, the low cost 
atweight make these small tripods 
alternat 
variation on the tripod is the 
metimes called a unipod 


column and can 
ed. 
into the ground 


e screwed into plac 
More usually, it is stuc 
ona spike 


Monopods ot give tho steadiness 
of a tripod but they can often be used in 
situations where a tripod cannot. With a 


single h lic 


leg, they ui hter to 


Safari family Long telephoto lenses are 
always difficult to use hand-held, and 
should be supported with a solid tripod 
whenever possible 


carry and do not need a larc 
flat area to stand c xample, you 
were going for a walk over hilly ground 
where a tripod might be awkward to 
up and cumbersome to carry 
ionopod could be a use! 
sports pi 
monopods because they ¢ 
camera much faster to follow 
than they co 
pan and tilt h 


2, relatively 


lor e 


then a 


me otogral 


A firm base 
Though a light easy to carry, it 
sway with the slightest ze OF 
ation, so it may be worth 3 
‘tra effort and money on a heavier 
which will provi 
mber, though, that som 
y because they hav 


ipod 


vi 
the « 
model 
Re! 
are heay 
joints ar 
offset by the gre: 


e tripo: 


many le 


ler char 


unsteadiness and trouble following wea’ 
ar on joints. So, your final cl 
will probably be 


betwee: 


ed on a comp 
and 

tripod you 
a cable rele x 
lor shutter control 
fit from the extr 


weight 


abstantial 


quality and range of your photograph 
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World of photography 


TT climates, We have a better rapp! 
if we don't the same languac 
The work that Mehta does for Conta 
is generally photoreporta ‘I 
covers news stories and s 
for cd 


major maga: 


Travelling the world on assignment for magazines Mehta enjoys photoreportage. "You have 
such as Time and Geo, Dilip Mehta photographs Tc oncentaied'S 


it teaches you to keep cool and ir 


everything from leading politicians to remote tribes of any situation. Nevert: 
} re = most ni 


have to ms 
erally has time to approat 
froma number of different angles, 

It was in doing general photorepor! 
for Contact that Mehta got his first b 
break, He was in India dui 
Emergency in 1977 when a national elec. 
tion was in the offing. Al 
completely unknown at the 
had his photographs used by 7! 


is Kirkland/Contact/Colorific 


Dilip Mehta Shot on location by Douglas 
Kirkland, one of Mehta's colleagues at 
Contact, the New York photo agency 


list, trav China scene Using an 85 mm lens, 
g Mehta took this family portrait while 
1. Hi waiting ata railway crossing at Hsu-sien 
religii 
and flying off to rid. Mehta 
ws story the next. As a mem- Asia, though 
ew York based ph also does assignments in other parts of 
a regula the world. In his case the choice was ob- 
vious as, although based in Canada now, 
was brought up in India. As he says 
sm India, I understand the § 
who live in warm OM 


Col 


ip Nehta/Contact: 


he 
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temperamen 


Leonid Brezhnev A portrait of the Soviet 
leader, taken for Time, during his official 
visit to India in 1980 


ith the worst collection of 
photographs I have ever seen.’ 
Undeterred by the failure of this ex- 
pensive trip, Mehta sat down and 
alyzed what had gone wrong. As a 
lt he set off on another photographic 
trip to India, but this time he took just on: 
camera. He is still justly proud of 
q portfolio he brought back, and w 
photoe: 1 lif earned him his job with Contact. 
till prefe ot Z This nonstrates 


to learn from 
@ confidence to talk 
them afterwards. ‘All photo 
make mistakes occasion 


about 


© Dilip Meht: 


when he left his 
signer ii 


the F g 
th I returned 


Delicacies A beautifully composed shot 
showing some of the dishes that are 
characteristic of South Indian food 


Devotees Thousands of Jains gather 
every fourteen years to celebrate the 
sacred anointing of the statue of Bahubali 
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hardand an here you went wrong, 
and sometimes they terrify you into being 
more careful the next time round, 

In photoreportage, however, there is 
rarely ‘a nex! time round’ and in these 
situations Mehta is usually to be s 
with four camera bodies slung around 
his neck, each loaded with a different 
of film, Lighting conditions may 
change rapidly in these situations and 
ually no time to change his 
jally when he is using a motor 
ich he favours for photo 

his also influen his 
choice of camera. 

He has four Nikon FEs and he finds 
their automatic settings very useful in 
rapidly changing situations when there is 
no time to meter the light. He also has the 
smaller Nikon FM which he calls his 
‘rainy day camera’ because his FEs have 
a tendency to fail in the wet 

Mehta carries Tri-X film for his black 
and white pictures and Ektachrome 400 
use in poor lighting conditions. Th 
er two cameras will contain Ekta- 
chrome 64 and Kodachrome 64. Maga 
zines like the British colour supplements 
prefer Kodachrome because the quality 
of the colour is usually superior. But if a 
film is due to arrive at its destination only 
three or four hours before the maga- 
ine's deadline then it has to be 
Ektachrome because even Time doesn't 

< hrome processing facilities. 

‘The type of magazine that Mehta is 
working for willalso influence the way in 
which he treats his film, ‘Personally I like 
to underexpose Kodachrome and Ekta- 

2 Ifa stop, so that I geta little 
a colour saturation. But if you are 
working for Geo you should under- 
expose even more, because the execu- 
tive editor likes really deep saturation. 
azine is the same, but Time and 
ae Match like you to shoot at absolutely 
normal exposure ratings. This isn't the 
kind of knowledge you can pick up by 
reading photomanuals; it is part of the 
folklore of photojournalism and you can 
only learn it fron experience and from 
atting to other magazine photo- 


srofessional, Mehta has a fairly 
range of lenses, from a 20 mm to 
He also has a 500 mm lens but 
rarely uses it because it entails carrying 
a bulky tripod. ‘My favouri s for re- 
portage is the 135 mm—I really can't 
compliment it enough. I use it as my 
rmal lens, and if I see something that 
closer investigation I'll move in 
35 mm. The other lens | use fre- 
nm £/2.8. Itis ideal for 
e of politicians, and I nearly 
always compose the shot as if I'm shoot- 


Royal swing This exotic shot was taken 
outside the royal suite in the Lake Palace 
at Udaipur for a photoessay on India's 
glamorous palace hotels 


Anointing the statue Wealthy devotees 
at the foot of the giant statue of Bahubali 
bathe a tiny replica during a rare Jain 
festival in India 
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Patterns of henna The gold-encrusted 
hands of a Sikh bride. Mehta took this for 
a Geoassignment on Kenyan Asians 


World of photography 


One of the F 
journalist has to fa 
very often photo 
human sufferin 
to ask himself whether he is willing tc 
exploit the photogr. ities c 
the subject or wi 
volved. Two cl 
have profoundly influ 


northern India 
Mecca for all Sikhs, when tw 
clashed and fifteen f 
slaughtered. On th 

fn the funeral 
cession, At first, he took picture 
one of the trucks, but then decid 


walk in the middle of the procession to 
record people's expressions. 


“There was one young boy there = 
whose expression was fantastic. | latched - a 
on to him, shooting very close with a 3 ‘a a 
20 mm lens, The procession passed a vo ear lean 
police station and the younasters started Wawa 4 
, 


throwing stones. The police started firing 
their rifles in the air to disperse the 
crowd, Which is OK, exceptthat you can't 
disperse a crowd of Sikhs. The boy I was 
with started running towards the police 
in some kind of hysterical rage, and 
pulled a policeman’s rifle down quite 
roughly as though to say ‘Hey, stop! 
Don't fire.' And the policeman, in a 
purely reflex action, pulled the trigger. I 
suddenly realized there was blood all 
over me and I thought that was it. Then I 
realized that it wasnt me but the boy. He 
had been killed instantly. A couple of 
inches more and it would have been me. 

“That's where photographers are faced 
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Catching a cobra The headman of the 
Irula tribe demonstrates the best way to 
catch cobr’s, minutes before Mehta had 
a sudden brush with death 


Anyone for tiffin ? Mehta took this 
evocative shot from the second floor of 
the Lalita Mahal Palace in Mysore using a 
180 mm lens to frame his subject 


with a dilemma. Are you humane or are 
you a photographer ? Of course, you're 
both. I put my camera down and tried to 
help him, but there was nothing I could 
do. So I started recording the images. It 
was horrific. There was blood all around. 
But when you get a camera viewfinder 
between you and what is happening, you 
immediately become a spectator.’ 

Mehta's second brush with death also 
took place in India when he was shooting 
a feature essay for International Wild 
Life! He was photographing the [rule 
tribe in southern India who make a living 
by catching snakes and frogs. 

‘The headman took me out on location 
one day to show me how they catch 
snakes, He was pounding the entrance to 
a burrow in the ground to bring the snake 
out, and I was standing behind it with my 
camera to my eye all the time so that I 
could get a shot of the headman when the 
snake came out. 

‘Well, it didn't, it came out of an emer- 
gency exit instead. 1 suddenly saw the 
ground explode right in front of me and, 

before I knew what was happening, a 

huge cobra swung right at me. Its fan 

caught the rim of the UV filter on my lens, 

splatiering it all over with venom, I was 
» holding my camera quite far up and my 
body was far more accessible, | guess 
the cobra saw a reflection of itself in the 
filter and attacked that, 

‘Iwas terribly scared and decided then 
and there that death was the last thing I 


photograph war and have my pictures 
credited posthumously. There is enough 
violence all around us in everyday life 
and I like to photograph some aspects 
of the way people live, not die 


A self-styled photopropagandist, Nicholas deVore III has taken his 
camera all around the world from the mountains of the Himalayas 
to the tropical beaches of the South Seas 


Nicholas deVore Ill has never allowed 
money to get in the way of his photo- 
graphy. Ifa subject is best photographed 
from the air, he thinks nothing of hiring a 
private plane for a few hours, even if it 
costs him the price of a couple of new 
cameras, It is not that he is exceptionally 
wealthy: he simply believes that as a 
photographer "you have to think big to 
earn big.’ 

Tt is an attitude that, along with a 
mastery of his medium, has made him 
one of the most successful of all the 
American National Geographic maga- 
zine's photographers. 

Even when he was an impoverished 
student at Colorado Mountain College, 
2500 meters up in the Rockies, he would 
not allow shortage of money to stand in 
the way of his career. He spent what little 
money he had on a photographic trip to 
the Galapagos Jslands and South 
America. This apparent extravagance 
paid off because it was the pictures from 
this trip that he showed to Robert 
Gilka, Director of Photography at the 
National Geographic, when he came to 
give a course at Mountain College. 

Although many other students also 
met Gilka during his visit only deVore 
ended up with an assignment. His photo- 


Nicholas deVore 


Lunch break Nicholas deVore carving 
green sea turtle with an islander while on 
location for National Geographic in 

West Fayu, Micronesia 


Moose in the mist This bull moose was 
photographed in the early morning mist 
at Kootenai Lake in the Glacier National 

Park of Montana in the United States 


graphs obviously impressed, but so did 
his attitude. ‘We were asked to write a 
page description of ourselves. At the 
end of it I put, “I want your job". If I 
had not had that idea, 1 would have been 
like most other poor photographers.’ 
Three weeks later deVore was asked 
to take photographs for National Geo- 
graphic covering a 40 day back packing 
trip in Wyoming. Although they only 
used two of his pictures, the contact had 
been made. Later while deVore was in 
Boston he telephoned Gilka to arrange a 
meeting. Gilka had been about to tel 
phone another photographer to give him 
an assignment, ‘He asked if | had my 
equipment with me. J had. ''You want to 
go to work ?"" he asked. I got the job and 
spent three weeks photographing Cape 
d. 


When he had finished, he called the 
magazine again and Gilka asked if he 
would be interested in crossing the 
Sahara Desert in a land yacht. ‘There I 
was in a windswept telephone booth on 
Cape Cod, and I couldn't believe my 
ears,’ 

Before leaving, deVore suggested a 
story on some orphaned shoeshine boys 
he had come across in Ecuador. The 
proposal was approved while deVore 
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On the road Shot out ofa car window at 
sunset while travelling west over the 
Rockies. One ofa series of deVore's 
more personal abstracts 


Backpacker deVore spotted this hiker 
while climbing in the Sierra Nevadas. 
He took light reading from the sky to 
achieve this striking silhouette 


was in hospital recovering from a 
work injury received during a Christmas 
Eve celebration in the desert. When 
deVore returned to the States he went 
straight to Ecuador for a month. Aft 
shooting that story he went to Quito and 
called the magazine again, 'How would 
you like to go and follow a British 
explorer across the Arctic Circle with an 
Eskimo dog sled ?' asked Gilka 

This was the stuff boys' adventure 
stories are made of. But for deVore it was 
avlually happening, ‘1 could hardly 
believe it. That day I flew to Washington, 
and then the following day up to the 
Arctic. There | was at 30° below zero 
wearing a giant fur coat and this incred- 
ible tan underneath.’ His career was 
truly underway and ever since he has 
been working for National Geographic 
constantly, 

National Geographic guarantees its 
photographers a weekly rate that de- 
pends on how long they have been 
working for the magazine and how ex- 
perienced the photographer is, If the 
standard rate for any of the photographs 
they publish exceeds that amount, they 
will pay the difference. However, that 
rarely happens because the time allo- 
cated for an assignment is very 
generous. 

Not all of deVore's work has been for 
the National Geographic, His work has 
appeared in Geo, Penguin Books and a 
wide variety of magazines as well as ar 
exhibition at the Patricia Moore Gallery 
in Aspen, Colorado. He shoots many 
photographs for his own satisfaction but 
these are too abstract to appeal to a wide 
market. 


He usually works in colour because 
black and white pictures do not sell very 
well. He also f 
out the design of a pictur 
strongly than monochrome. He uses 
mostly Kodachrome 64. If he needs a 
fast film he uses Ektachrome 400 


When it comes to equipment, ca 
are very much tools of the trade, a means 
to an end, ‘Photogra| 


centrate on Arts 
more than fstops and shutter speeds 
when they are learning their trade. It is 
taste that makes the difference. Becat 
photography is a very te 1 
with all the gadgetry 
so hung up about t 
forget about picture-taking. 

DeVore himself has nine Olympus 
bodies, most of them the automatic OM2. 
He likes the small size of th 


ny people ar 
chnique that they 


when there is no tim 
35 mm used to be deVore's main lens 
though he has been through the whole 
range from fisheyes to huge tel 
‘I'm now starting to use the 50 mm 
more. I like the 50 mm ‘realness 


and | 
like the discipline that it brings to my 


photography,’ 

If any of his equipment f 
does not hesitate to telephone Ne 
from anywhere in 
replacements, even if it is new camera 
b It is easier for me to buy brand 
new equipment than to worry abo 
job, If you are 
ut nickels and dimes, ho 
you going to make dollars ? 

also believes tf 


obvious 


worried ab 
are 


terms of 


graphers are always very quick to re- 
member all their gadgets and para- 
pher: but they often do not bring a 
suit and tie. If you want to be invited to 
abassador’s for dinner, you had 
not show up with your hiking 
boots on. 

ecause he does most of his work on 
location, often in adverse conditions, his 
approach is very different to that of a 
studio photographer, He prefers black 
camera bodies with black lenses. He 
paints over in black all of the wording on 
the cameras, even the serial numbers on 
the lenses. 

‘This makes the cameras much less 
obtrusive, more invisible than wearing 
all the crown jewels among the beggars. 
I use all my original thin black leather 
straps. I've gone through many cameras, 
but I always transfer the straps, I also 
wear dark clothing. to play down the 
way I look 

Like his equipment, his picture-taking Lonesome cowboys A father and son ‘riding round fence’ at their ranch. To isolate 
style is also unobtrusive. Instead of the figures, deVore used a narrow aperture and a fast speed 


Porpoise Photographed off the Galapagos Islands, DeVore used 1/15 second pointing one elbow in the air when 
shutter speed to instil a sense of movement in the picture taking vertical shots, he holds the camera 
so that both elbows are tucked well in. 
“You don't scare little children that 
If you put your arm up, it re 
threatening gesture.’ 

Rather than posing shots he prefers to 
create a situation which will give 
the picture he needs. 'It's like chorao- 
graphing events so they happen the way 
you want them to. But it has to be 
thing that would occur natural! 
example, I might suggest to som i 
he takes his dog and rifle, and walks 
through a field. He might have done this 
the following w but it has to 
happen while I'm there.' 

Yet when it needs to be, deVore's 
approach is direct, without bei 
aggressive. He feels that there are many 
occasions wl timidity can lose 
pulentially great shot, ‘I offend sor 
people because I'm too outlandish for 
them—but they are rarely ambivalent 
about meeting me’, Nor is he ambivalent 
in his attitude to life. ‘I was a big gar 
hunter for a lot of my youth, Deer w 
too easy so I went for elk." 

His enthusiasm for outdoor 
such as mountain climbing 
help deVore reach those 
are inaccessible to most photogr: 
His childhood best friend, 
Wright, died in an avalan 


a 


spo 


National Ge 
obvious choice to replace hi 
sense of going where my fr 
died, and doing something which he 
would have very much liked me to have 
done." 

This kind of experience aside, deVore 
looks forward to all his a 
"That's one of the nice things about bei 
freelance—we're asked to do a s! 
rather than told. A staff member 
someone on contract has ‘o do pretty 
much what he's told.’ Many of his ex. 
periences are physically disagreeable— 
in the Arctic his cheek stuck to his 
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World of photography 


Snowstorm Taken with a 300 mm lens 
from a hotel balcony. These skiers 
returning from the slopes were 
photographed at Steamboat Springs 


Polynesian fare These exotic packages 
are typical of the food and drink carried 
by South Sea islanders on their voyages 
across the Pacific 


nds were fros| 
sailed 


itten, 
from Hawaii to 
n with just 440 


or nine years of 
id missing his 
ra change. 
rested in urban 
I like working with cor- 
and presidents. It particular category by being called a 
nsion to my '  ‘photograp! He considers himself 
wants lo move on from the restric- more than just a photographer, although Y 8 th 
1 a specific market. he makes his living at photography. ary medium. A photo- 
red sweaters and pretty ‘Everyone with a camera can call them: uses photography for 
n more interested selves a photographer, I call myself a 3 
fee] and what they mean. ‘photoproy indist’ because I'm quite 
bitions is to have a about being a photo- he has the education, 
' He wants to distinguish his personality, opportunity, 
th nck mn mpe f the world’s 


being placed into a sees photo- Cartier And that is what he 
r art that can 1 don't want to sell out, or 
Hallucination A striking harlequin = peor make bab to the country 
image captured at the Texas State Fair. i IF st Ir z ms to be 
DeVore used a fast film to achieve this I 
grainy effect : ; nore elevated than the 
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Equipment file 


ompact cameras 


As a first camera or as a pocket-sized alternative to the larger 
SLR, a 35 mm compact may meet your requirements, offering 
simple operation, small size and high quality pictures 


on, Rollei, TOE, Minox 


jesy of C: 


i 
é 
5 


As the popularity of the 35 mm SLK has 
the serious photograph 
of 
ted breeds is 
camera. Yet the 


can be extremely good. if you already 
SLR or a larger camera, a 
camera may valuable 
1 to your range of equipment— 
ideal for slipping into the pocket on 
those days when you do not want to 
carry a bulky SLR around. If you have 
no camera, a 35 mm compact may be a 
worthy first choice 
Most compact 35s w 


ea 


between 200 


and grams. Th with 
600 to 800 grams for erage 
very light, but it 

> typical compact is 


) mm high and 
on the other hand, 
y LOO by 100mm. 
en smaller cameras on the 
the popular 110s and the 16 mm 


n are no 


sere 


rm rac 


Size and weight The smallest compact 
cameras are the size ofa cigarette 
packet, and even the biggest is lighter 
than an average SLR 


Michael Newton 


Compact choice Tie simplest of these 
cameras has scale focusing and no 
meter, but the most sophisticated is fully 
automatic, and even focuses itself 


these miniature cameras @ smi 
film sizes which yield poor results w 
enlarged to any considerable exten 
can also be difficult to obtain tr 
parency film for 110s and smaller. 
for the serious photographer, a comy 
that takes 35 mm film is a much better 
choice of camera. 

Although there are some very sophi 
icated cameras towards the top 
the range, the majority of 35 m 
pacts are fairly basic, 


camera € 
range of c 


but also automati 
e to do to take 


exposed, 
the shutter re’ 
ess, there is considerable 
n the compacts on the 


variation betwe: 


Collapsible lens The lens adds cons 
camera, and in an ace, some manufacturers touch of a button. Although a separate ¢ 
fit sliding lens barrels to their came! results, this feature is undoubtedly convenient 


rable bulk toa Built-in flash On this compact a flash tube pops upat the 
un gives better 


Framing the subject 


tunnel 


Equipment file 


‘Tiny controls With smallor compacts Easy control Slightly larger cameras 
itcan be difficult to make shutter and often have bigger controls which you 
aperture adjustments quickly may find easier to operate 


ona 
anda 
to suit the 


In addition, they 
i' warning 


preventing wrong exposur 
The most sophisticated automatic cam- 
r of differ 
programmed automat 
1 wide aperture and 
ed in low light. The set 


Compact colour You do no! need the 
versatility of an SLR for snapshots, 
and many compacts are capable of 
excellent results if used with care. 

All these pictures were taken witha 
simple 35 mm pocket camera 


Film speeds 


peed is 
t the exposure by 
oriority (see page 

> way as auto- 


both automatic 


and_ mani 
works th 
located near the 

the lens. Frequently, the light m 
is mount front of the 


that slow. 
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Underatanding... 


Fonilightiphotograph 


At long exposures, film may not behave as expected. Although many 
automatic cameras are capable of giving exposures of a second 
or more, they will not necessarily produce correctly exposed pictures 


City at night For long exposure shots like this, the shutter must 
be held open for longer than the meter indicates, and with 
colour film, for top results filters must be used 


light 
charac 


indicates nt 
and 


to 


Long exposures colour 
fil 


Exposure 
E filmre 


the extra exposure needed 
for black and white film, but 
approximate, It is 
ble to draw such a 
for colour films, and 


it is necessary to refer to the 
information published by 
flm manufacturers giving 


precise details of the oxtra 
time and filtration that is 
required for individual colour 
film types 

The extra exposure is indi- 
cated in three different ways. 
The first is a factor by which 
the indicated time should be 
multiplied. A factor of 3, for 
example, indicates that when 
a 5 second exposure is 
suggested by a meter, the 
is 15 seconds 
second method is to 
© exposure increase 


eded in Fstops. The 3 
exposure increase would be 
shown as 1% stops extra 
exposure 

The third method, given 
by some film manufacturers 


provides 


ratin 


ferent film speed 
3 for slow shutter speeds. 
Using this system, a 125 ASA 
film is rated at 45 ASA for the 
same five second exposure. 

Colour filtration is given in 
colour correction filter values 
or CCs. CC50Y, for example, 
indicates that at a particular 
exposure, 60 units of yellow 
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Reciprocity correction This chart shows the extra exposure 
needed by black and white films al slow shutter speeds. 
For colour films, refer to manufacturers’ information 


filtration 


are 


needed to 
‘ocity failure, 


fardized 
regardless of manufacturer 
origin. 

Professional colour films, 


particularly negative films, 


are often available in two 
versions: type S for short 
exposures and type L for 


1/50 second or longer. The 
colour balance of type L 
remains constant for all times 
from 1/50 second to one 
minute, although exposure 
times still need adjustment 


Short exposure At fast shutter speeds, colour is accurate 
but often you need to stop down to gain more depth of field, 
and long time exposures are required 


Why does it happen ? 

The reason for reciprocity 
failure is tied up closely with 
the way that individual silver 
grains are exposed. Light is 
composed of millions of tiny 
particles, called photons, and 
when the camera shutter is 
open, the film is bombarded 
with photons. If a grain of 
silver is to be made develop- 
able, it must be struck by at 


least four photons simul- 
taneously, If photons of light 
arrive at the silver grains 


rather sporadically, as they 


do in dim light, there is less 
chance that enough photons 
will strike the silver grains 
together to form a latent 
image. In bright light, the 
number of photons arriving 
is much higher, and easily 
exceeds the threshold level 


Very brief exposures 
Reciprocity failure also occurs 
at the other end of the scale, 
when light is very bright a: 
the exposure timeisextremely 
ort. The result is the same, 
and extra exposure must I 
given if the pictures are not 
to be underexposed, 

In practice, the only time 
that such high intensity 
reciprocity failure is likely to 
prove a problem is with 
computer flashguns at very 
short distances. The circuit 
that regulates the light output 
of automatic 
according to the 
tance does so by changing 
the duration of the flash. 
When the subject is very 
close to the gun, the duration 
of the flash is sometimes as 
short as 1/30.000 
Exposures a 
can lead to underexposure 
and undesirable colour casts 
The solution to the problem 
is to move the fla: 
from the subject 


Ten-second exposure Here the photographer gave extra time 
to allow for reciprocity failure, but did not add filters to 
correct the colour shift that occurs at long exposures 
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Creative approach 


‘e in a major city covers a broad cross-section of human activity and 
offers an infinite range of photographic subjects. But think of a city 
as a landscape as well as a source of candid and architectural shots 


ns the word ‘land- Venice rarely helps 
ners naturally tend to modern glamour of 
countryside and pleasant outlines need to remain sharp and clear 
of the most and the colours bright. 
scapes are ful sunset is ideal, pa 
ajor cities of the get the rich colours of the i you find the city gloomy and depre 3 
y from some of the walls wait for a dull wet day with heavy, over- 
canyons. One popular way of photo-  castskies. Ifyou find it warm and friendly 
graphing the Manhat is to photograph it under appropriate light 
wait until shortly afte s sunk It would be a mislake, however, to 
a below the horizon and make a long photograph a city only in one kind of 
city scene with cranes or old k: exp: Allt light and you id experiment with 
instead o! a bus shelter sky glows rich and ds various times of day and char 
instead of foreground graph and the weather sonditions. Nevertheless, 
interest, or using a telephoto to home in invest the scene with an air of glamour. choosing a particular light provides a 
m 4 suitable Although many cities benefit from the useful starting point 
is not attrac- same treatm 
countryside or New York, you should analyze what 


rent 


the lighting—and your point—to 
ial fee fect. If 


inter 


techni 
apply to rural 
some fascinating shots—tr 


mt as Venice and Istanbul © Whenever you go to a new city, it is 
worth trying to find a spot where you 


Rainy street Both the weather and the 
high viewpoint combine to produce this 
interesting shot. The atmosphere of 
that brings the place would have been lost if the 
ar scene had been photographed at street 
There is no doub’ Jevel in ordinary light. Manhattan 
esthetically pleasing city « skyline This view has almost become 
look unexciting in strong, direc: the classic cityscape shot. Here, the 
light or ona ht cloudy day, Alth clear winter sun with its warm yellow 
this sort o} may seem {0 be tone, adds highlights to the buildings. 

it rar snveys Urban decay The contrast between 
of the place, the demolished houses and the modern 
sual and dra: ighting is often blocks looming in the background is 
needed to prevent the citysc enhanced by the gloomy overcast sky. 
appearing as a vast grey mass in Colourand pattern Details of buildings, 
like these modern apartment blocks, 
make fascinating subjects 


‘pretty 
word and the kind of lightin 
out the best in a rural sceni 


misty mornings 
help to transform 


dawn or as 


enshrouding 
air of mystery appropriate to 
erally need 
ch as an 1 

the effect two 


however, is a 
different to the fading 
and Venice, The Manhal 
its cluster of soaring 
instantly recognizak 
right ligt 


misty 


lamour totally 
ry of Istanbul 
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Creative approach 


Edinburgh Castle Atmospheric haze can reduce detail in a 
composition, creating a simplified but effective image 


Shutters Telephoto lenses are useful for compressing subjects 
together or isolating details, like these shutters 


L'Arc de Triomphe Try silhouotting the familiar shapes of 
monuments against a colourful evening sky or a sunrise 


Washday Eyecatching details ofeveryday life, like this 
woman and her washing, abound in cities 


Statue A light-hearted approach to an otherwise serious 
subject often works very well 


Bird's eye view A high viewpoint can reveal interesting 
patterns in mundane subjects—here parked cars 
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filter 

Early 

because the air t polluted 
treating 


same high vie 
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and fill the frame 
and detailed views 
end, however, it is hy maving 
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Creative approach 


pulled down. Look for 
a shot of 
may become 
for example, 
cleaner is included in the frame. 

If you can, explore behind the scene: 
—up narrow alleys, round the bac! 
houses. With washing hanging out, and 
piles-of rubbish, these areas may seem 
unphotogenic, but with careful framing 
they may convey the feel of a city far 
better than the famous buildings and 
busy streets. 

The tourist attractions need not be 
overlooked, however—they can be re 
worked, rethought, given subtlety or 
humour. Ask yourself if the postcard 
view is the only worthwhile one. Try to 
think of new ideas, A famous monument 
can be photographed with builders 
repairing it, a man washing it, or 
tourists snapping it. Rather than a simple 
direct. shot you could photograph 
popular scenes from their refle: 


series of photographs. This could be an 
‘alternative’ view of the standard sights, 
a set of shots of unusual shops and shop 
windows, activities in a city park, 
posters and advertisements, decaying 
buildings and wasteland alongside the 
modern—everything has possibilities, 


Industrial scene The contrast between this paper mill, the 
smoke-filled sky and the colourful houses provides several 
areas of interest and gives the shot its impact 


Rooftops By finding a high viewpoint, you can not only 
shoot down on to the city but you can also focus onany 
subjects which are on your own level 


Shuttered windows When composing a scene itis often very 
effective to combine several different elements—here the 
windows, washing and a circular railing 


Ice sculpture This unusual structure, photographed in 
Sapporo, Hokaido, demonstrates that unique subjects can be 
found in almost any of the world's cities 


Peering eyes A wide range of opportunities are available 
to the observant photographer in cities. The heads in this 
poster seem almost real because of the low viewpoint 
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Distortion and diffusion 


When printed normally, some pictures may produce disappointing 
results—but two simple techniques, distortion and diffusion, may 


st photographers who 
prints will want to 
experiment with special printing 1 
niques. These have a variety of functions 

y tive 


and alhove all they can be very enjayable 
to experiment with, 

Two very different, but simple and 
pecial techniques are distortion 
and on. Each can be used to alter 
or improve the negative image—either 
subtly or dramatically 


Distortion 

One of the most common faults in photo- 

ahs of tall buildings is the phenome- 
own as converging verticals 

you can stand sufficiently far 

away, the top of the building can only F 

included in the frame by tilting the 


photograph, The building 
unnaturally towards the 
lines in the scene 


By deliberately distorting the image 
during printing, you can compensate for 
this produce a more 
natural looking result. For normal print- 
ing, the negative, lens and print paper 
are held parallel to ensure that the print 
is sharp all over and to prevent dis- 
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Leaning cathedral Point your camera 
upwards and the inevitable result is 
converging verticals 


ging verticals by intro- 
ducing the same tilt into the relationship 
between the nega! 
There ar 
ing the nec 
choose mu: on the facilities 
your disposal and the quality you an 
aiming for 


hiev- 


Tilting the frame 
Undoubtedly, the method is to tilt 
the paper by propping up one side of 
the masking fra al. The raised 
side of the paper ught nearer 
to the enlarger lens. Because the image 
gets larger the further it is away from 
the lens, areas of the image projected 
on the part of the paper that is lower are 
larger than those raised part. 
‘Thus, by ra ng frame along 
the bottom edge o h, you 
can change the tive so 
that vertical lines diverge 
top of the picture. In this v 


Progressive exposure Use a sheet of 
opaque card to shield the print 
progressively during exposure when 
correcting converging verticals 


erticals can be made parallel. 
kithough this is a very straightforward 
nique to apply, it has a 

nificant drawbacks. First 
will find that as paralle 


ges of t 
s no longer rectangular 
the top. This can b 
by setting the 


raph. Obviously, 
is thus cropped off, but this 
important, 
A greater p 
that the who 
lenses have a narrow de 
rou may find that W 


blem lies in ensuring 

focus, Enlarger 
th of field and 
ha 'y slight 
you cannot keep 
picture in 
‘There is very 
this apart 


time. 


jaximum depth 
ly, this puts a limit on 


the raised edge of the print. Stop 
h off the safelight and 
d to the low 
making a visual 
foaus. With experience 
1] how much you can 
ing frame without areas 
ing unsharp. 
problem is that image 
e falls off further away from 
s. This means that the raised edge 


g before 
jgement of th 
you 


usually 


common, 
meeting point 


easel propped up — 


Full correction The sharpest image is 
assured if the paper, lens and negative 
axes meet ata common point 


nagative carrier 


Corrected verticals Using the above 
method itis possible to correct the 
convergence, but cropping is needed 


exposure than 
To keep print 
you must cover 
the print progressively during exposure, 
starting at the raised edge and 
down evenly until all the print is cc 
This may sound a daunting pros 
it is usually quite straightforward 
Before you the exposu 
full print, you 1 termine the 
sure needed for the top and b 
edges of the print with 
1 
for the lower part ¢ 
be longer than that for the 
of the print and this longe 
E total exposure time. 
Make yourself a card 
enough to cover the entire pri 
and have it ready in hand, Start tt 
exposure in the normal way. When 1 
exposure time for the e is up, 


time. It is worth ha’ le 
practice runs without any paper 
position but, fortunately, with lor 
posure times with the lens 
right down, timing is not that criticé 


Tilting the negative 
Although itis a relatively sir 
tilting the masking fram 
prob and you 
results by altering th 
ne tive al 
enlarger has 


et 
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Contact diffusion By placing a sheet of 
quality tracing paper under a sheet of 
glass and over the print for the whole 
exposure, a subtle, all-over and easily 
repeated diffusion effect is possible. 
The image also remains well defined 
and reasonably sharp 


precisely thi 
side of 


the baseboard. On 
gers, however, you can keep th 
is almost horizontal 
head so only the r 
lation to the ba: 
types the negati 
independently. Most 
is to tilt the negativ 
so that the axes of all three meet at the 
same point. 


The result of this method is more Distortion for effect 
and the entire projected image Although 
sharp, You must remember, created by alterir 
though, that with this technique and print alignment is to 
image brightness falls off towards the verging 
far edge of the print and you must shade produce 
the y during expo- You can, 
way as you Would ifthe a rather 


Diffusers Notting, 
plastic sheet and 
glass smeared with 
jelly can be used 
for diffusing the 
projected image 


can turn a tall 


polythene stretched 
‘over wire frame 


remember, 
image, the 
and evenly exposed. 


Diffusion 


course of taking the 
93 to 87), but th 
achieve sir 
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Distractions This picture, taken under unusual lighting and 
printed normally. is harsh and contains distracting details 


A diffusing screen need not be 
ate, It can be made from any 
transparent or semi-transparent material 
Black nylon stockings can stretched 
tight over a wire frame, for example 

A sheet of glass, with taped or smooth 
| eared with varnish, 
um jelly to create far 
usion patterns than 


ee page 96) 
You can diffuse precisely those areas of 
the picture which you want vague while 
ping the rest sharp. 

By varying the material you use for 
hole range of different 
produced, Varying the 
1 abov 
durin 
milarly interest- 


of the 
removing the scree 
of exposure may give 
ing variation: 
Whatever you decide to use, make a 
t print to determine the exposure. If 
some parts of the picture are to be 
you mi test for each 
ually better to under 


onl 


xposure continue: 
the picture taking 


Improving portraits Diffusion at the 
enlarging stage is especially useful 
when you have to print an attractive 
portrait froma rather unflattering 
negative. Sometimes itis impossible to 
play down the effects of harsh lighting 
inany other way 


e tends to c: light, 
diffusion dunng enlar 


ale a 


misty 
ing gen- 


though not al attractive as a 
diffused image produced in the camera, 
an advantage of softening at the enlar 
ing stage is that you have a sharp 
negative that you can print both normally 
or diffused as you wish, Indeed, diffusion 
during enlarging can F 
used to rescue poor negativ 
disguise slight surface scratch 


Darkroom 


Improvement A far better picture is obtained by diffusing 
the whole area of the image apart from the face 


obtrusive 


grain pattern or even un- 
sightly skin blemishes in portraits. By 
adjusting the area covered by the 
diffusing screen it is possible to diffuse 
anything from the whole print area to 
just a small t of it. 

Both diffusion distortion are 
techniques which, in some way, degrade 
the negative image so they should be 
used sparingly. But with care and a good 
deal of imagination, they can open up a 
new world of creative possibilities. 
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Photographing a dog may seem like an easy exercise 
but when Victor Watts tackled the assignment he 
found enough problems to tax his ingenuity 


Indoors Viclor used large Bowens 
flash units, each fitted with an umbrella. 
The portrait was taken with a medium 
format camera for maximum sharpness 
and 235 mm camera was used for the 
others. The owner stood behind the 
camera (o attract Scott's attention and 
draw him towards the camera 


Outside A favourite stick and Scott's 
owner were instrumental in setting up 
and controlling action shots like 

this. Victor pre-focused on the spot 
where Scott was likely to jump, and 
used a 300 mm lens to separate the 
subject from the background. Even so, 
plenty of ‘takes’ were needed 


achieve something unusual. After that, 
the problem is to convince the dog to 
cooperate—for this, having the owner 
around is absolutely essential 

Indoors, Scott was understandably 
wary of the activity—the lights, the 
cameras and the unfamiliar people. 
Outside, the problems were different. 
The overcast daylight forced Victor to 
use slow shutter speeds and wide 
apertures. This led to problems of 
focusing accurately and holding the 
camera steady. Using a tripod helped 
but it was still difficult to keep the lens 
focused sharply on the subject because 
Scott was constantly moving about, One 
problem of using a wide aperture was 
that there was not enough depth of 
field to keep the eyes and the long 
nose in focus—especially when a tele- 
photo lens was used, For close shots, a 
small aperture is essential 
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e] Improve your technique 


Sharpen up your photographic eye with a medium telephoto lens. 
This important range of lenses can help you to close in on vital 
detail and give your pictures much greater impact 


Versatile, easy to han the viewfinder, moving the camera with 
reach’ for long distant hots e you cann e 2 to you the flow of play. With a long telephoto, 
medium telephoto (with then, it is worth us this is more difficult. 

between 85 and 200 mm) is an iram photo, A long tel Neverthe the medium telephoto 
useful lens, For many photographer even larger image, can be invaluable bringing ev 


is the first major addition to their range _ serious handling pi static subjects Some pk 
of equipment. But to get the best fi Where the subje oving about, graphers i a medium 
such a lens, you must | accurate framing can be difficult and for photo for candid photography b 


selectively and adjust y: sports photogra’ many photo- they can shoot from a distance and 
suit its particular characteristics graphers find a 200 mm lens the id remain unobserved by their subje 
The medium telephoto lens differs compromise—anything much shorter Unfortunately candids on a tele 
from the standard lens in a number of usually has insufficient reach. At a tend to look rather distant, as in 
ways. Most obviously, it provides a football match, for instan they are. 
larger image, magnifying distant sub- need some form of For wildlife photography, however, a 
jects and making them appear closer. shots if the medium telephoto may prove us 
While it is possible to photograph ina vast éxpans' 
equally distant subjects with a standard ising the precise n when the Village girls The elaborate head-dress 
lens r toa-similar ball leaves the player's foot on the way _ and delicate features of two Pakistani 
size at the printing stage, the quality is to goal, you have to follow the action in girls were captured by a 135 mm lens 


of green. But to avoid 
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lephoto provides |: 


the ornitholog 

arly this may be valuable, but for 
eatu than birds, a medium 
may be bet d, on 

where you are frequently shooting 


noving vehicle, or following a 
a medium telephoto may 
ns to have on your 
it will often allow 


most useful 


hutter spe to be employed 
an a very long | 
Because of their magnifying effect, 
here is a tendency to treat any 


ens si) a 
it only 


ot the 


and 


ting its 
effects with 


Since the telephoto produces a 
useful for filling the 


EB 


ndard lens 


close subject, th 
include lai 
maybe distracting, background scene 
shot of the bride stepping into the 
for instance, may be r 
dium tele 


may 
e areas of unnecessary, and 


not stand qui 
enough to desired framing 
indard lens. A lens much longer 
uld probably include too 


litle of nject and is awkward to 
handle—a 135 mm lens is perhaps ideal 
for this particular situation, But any 


Bison With deliberate underexposure, a 
200 mm lens gives a dramatic silhouette 
against a cloudy sky 


Jeremy Gower 


Focal lengths 
Estimate the angle 
of view ofa lens by 
holding an empty 
slide mount at the 
same distance from 
your eye as its 
focal length 
Camera grip 
Cradle the lens in 
your palm 
medium telephoto help 
tight framing for a wide variety of shots 

Associated with its larger image, the 
telephoto lens has a narrower angle of 
view than the standard lens, While the 
standard takes in about 45° of the 
scene before the camera. 2 100 mm lens 
sees only 25° and a 135 mm lens sees 
just 20: 

‘This narrow angle of view can be very 
useful in certain situations. If you are 
shooting ina crowded street, for instance, 
it can be difficult to exclude unwanted 
objects from the frame. By using a 
medium telephoto, you may be able to 
aim the camera between the lamppost 
and the parked car and obtain a 


Mark Newman/Oxiord Scient 


view of the photogenic old lady chatting 
in the street 

Another situation in which the narrow 
angle of view of the medium te 
can be valuable is when shoot 
towards the sun. With a wide angle or 
even a standard lens 
to exclude the sun fre 
still keep your subject 
cause tremendous expo: 
(see page 364). By using at 
may have 
view to includ 
not the sun. 

You can only asse: 
hoto’s angle of view 
as actually in position on 
but to avoid changing lens: 
sarily you can make a rough est 
with a slide mount. Close one eye and 
ont of the other 


tel 


n your eye, the view throu 
mount will be the same as that give 
by an 85 mm lens. The same applies to 
other distances: and lens focal lengths. 

One effect of telephoto lenses, which 
is not always appreciated, is the apparent 
flattening of perspective. A wall 
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Improve your technique 


85mm Portraits taken with a standard 
Jens can accentuate noses and chins. 
Medium telephotos give better results 


from close to, for example, has a s 
perspective so that the near end appears 
much larger than the far end. At a 
distance, however, perspective is much 
flatter so that near end of the wall 
only seems a little higher than the far 
end. What the telephoto does is close in 
on the subject giving 1) une framing 
as 2 nearby viewpoint with a standard 
lens but the same perspective as a 
distant viewpoint. Perspective is not 
actually changed by the telephoto but 
perspective in photographs taken on a 
{elephoto appears to be unnaturally flat 

This foreshortening effect is something 
to be wary of, when using a telephoto. It 
can make photographs look very 
crowded, In a photograph taken looking 
down a row of buildings, they seem to be 
crowded close together 

This can be a useful creative device, 
but unless you want this particular 
effect it can be a nuisance. If you are 
photographing a person at some dis- 
tance, for example, the background may 
seem to loom unpleasantly close whether 
it is in focus or not. Backgrounds that 
you thought were too far behind your 
subject to matter may be brought 
unpleasantly close by telephoto. 

Nevertheless, the telephoto's ability 
to foreshorten may be a positive advan- 
tage in certain situations. It is th 
feature more than anything that makes 
the medium telephoto so popular for 
portrait photography. 

With a standard or wide angle lens, 
moving in close enough to the subject to 
fill the frame with head and shoulders 
can produce some unpleasant perspec- 
tive effects. Any parts of the face very 
close to the lens appear unnaturally 
large—many sitters have been given 
huge bulbous noses by close-up shots 
with a standard lens. With a medium 
sphoto, you stand much further back 
from the subject and the less extreme 


Old soldier An expressive detail picked 
out by a 138 mm lens can make as strong 
a picture asa {ull length shot 
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85 mm The facial perspective given by 
this focal length is much more natural. 
This isan ideal lens for portraits 


gives a more natural look 
If you wish to produce a flattering por- 
trait of someone with unusually large 
features, a telephoto may be a simple 
and unobtrusive way of toning down 
the large featur 

By allowing the photograph 
stand back from his subjec 
telephoto also helps to make a portrait 

less awkward. With a standard 
lens, the photographer has to move in 
intimidatingly close. 

A lens of around 90 mm is perhaps the 
best lens for portraits, Lenses of this 
size have maximum apertures only 
slightly smaller than a standard lens and 
are light and compact. Lens sizes of 100 
and 105 mm are also popular for por- 
traits although the perspective is per- 
haps a little flat and the lenses usuall 
have a slightly smaller maximum aper- 
ture. With anything much longer than 
135 mm, however, the effect on perspec- 
tive is sometimes excessive and facial 
features may look compressed. 


sr to 


200 mm It is possible to make good 
portraits with this focal length, but 
sometimes facial features look too flat 


If you do use a telephoto for portraits, 
you will appreciate that they give 
shallower depth of field than a standard 
lens, and you should focus on the nearer 
eye for three-quarters portraits (see 
page 86) 

‘The shallow depth of field can be both 
an advantage and a disadvantage. Tele- 
photos appear to be easier to locus 
than standard lenses if you have an SLR 
Because the depth of field is normally 
visibly less at any given aperture, the 
subject is either positively in focus or 
positively out of focus on the camera's 
focusing screen. 

Shallow depth of field can also make it 
easier to deliberately throw a distracting 
background out of focus. Using a 
medium telephoto, you can often blur 
the background for a portrait without 
even opening up to maximum aperture 

In low light conditions or when you 
have slow filrn in the camera, however, 
the de; of field available with even a 
medium telephoto can be too small. You 
may find it impossible to get all the 
subject in focus. In this case you must 
choose ‘efully what to focus on. 

One way of increasing the depth of 
field is to use a narrow aperture in 
combination with a slow shutter, But 
slow shutter speeds should not usually 
be used with a medium telephoto unless 
you have some means of steadying the 


camera, Because the image with a 
telephoto is that much larger, any 
movement of the camera while the 


shutter is open is exaggerated and may 
show up in the photograph. The extra 
ght of a larger lens also makes it 
harder to hold the camera steady. With a 
medium telephoto lens, you should not 
use the camera hand-held with shutter 
speeds longer than 1/125 second. Lenses 
with a focal length of 138 mm or longer 
really need a shutter speed of at least 
1/250 second, 


Gizl on a bicycle A potentially 
distracting background is subdued by 
the shallow depth of field of a 200 mm lens 


Unfortunately, although 
ertures are greater than with a loi 
oto, the maximum apertur 


even at 135 mm 
be even mor 
id 

cond at f/1.4 on the 

would need 

speed for 

an f/4 lens this 

nd, which is really 

hand-held shot. It is, 

yorth finding some 

ing the camer: 
ium telephoto (s 


Sergio Dorantes 


the calm atmosphere of this composition 
created with a 105 mm lens 


medium telepho 
adaptors, but a trir 
to handle and to c 


tographers prefer 
it allows them to 
{ much more easily 
mise is to 
1 to use a monoy 
on location in 
itions 
Whether you are shooting from 
d or the hand, however, 
gin of 
‘0 than 
becaus 
that framing 8 
One further, but 
blem that you ma 
ig longer medium telephotosis atm: 
pheric interference. Because the image 
is that mu or partic! 
dust that y ly notice with the 
naked b obtrusi 


many long 
and misty with 
contrast, The loss of definition can often 
and on ii , itis ely 


produce un- 
when usin: 
200 mm 
ling which you do not notice 
jer can blur the image 


ady, a medium teleph¢ 
in a wide v 


Laake scene By closing in ona part of 
the scene, a long medium telephoto can 
give a greater sense of place, involving 
the spectator 
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Picture desk 


Photography is a vital element of daily newspapers—powerful, 
interesting pictures graphically reinforce the printed word—and it is 
the picture desk’s responsibility to supply the right picture on time 


C may also 
r—primarily the latest in photograp 
he editors 
forth with sets of contact 
scrutinized. 
The main task 


with a 
Staff photo- F i 
in to be developed, (dpa) in 
some in with 
s or with 


Streaker at Twickenham Jan Bradshaw 
of the Sunday Mirror captured this scene 
with a200 mm lens. Used large, it made 
a striking front page picture 


Chicago Tribune ss 
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The front page A selection of 
newspapers issued the day alter the 
assassination attempt on President 
Reagan, showing the use made of the 
pictures distributed by AP and UPI. The 
AP pictures were distributed in the 
United States by ‘laserphoto'—a high 
technology method which usesa 

laser scan to transmit pictures much 
more rapidly than the traditional 
wirephoto. All the papers feature Ron 
Edmonds’ shots of the President being 
hustled into his limousine. Here 
photographers and newsmen were 
present ata minor ‘planned’ event which 
suddenly became ‘hard’ news 


Provincial newspapers often rely 
almost totally on this service for every- 
thing but local news, but national news- 
papers prefer to generate their own 
nows and pictures. Thoy are in com- 
petition with other national newspapers 
and must therefore aim to produce 
photographs that will stimulate their 
particular readers to buy and keep on 
buying their newspapers 

No picture desk is better than its 
sources of information, so one of the 
main tasks of the people on the picture 
desk is to search the agency tapes for 
news stories worth illustrating. These 
tapes run all day and provide informa- 
tion on anything from the latest stock 
market reports to items of ‘hot’ news. 
The other most important source of 
news is the radio, and the picture staff 
will constantly retune the radio in order 
to catch every scrap of news. 

Other newspapers are also scoured 


By kind permission 


for nuggets of news, perhaps missed the 
day before but still good enough to 
follow up for a later feature or to provide 
anew idea for the day, The telephone is 
an additional source of news, and one of 
several on the picture desk is always 
ringing. These calls are always answered 
promptly, This time it may not be 
another freelance photographer looking 
for work but a reporter or an agency 


with an important item of news 
Once an inte found, the 
picture editor has to decide whether the 


d illustration for 
f newspaper he is working on, 


story will provide a goc 
the kin 


and act quickly if the pictures are to 
make the next y's edition. 
There three distinct types of 


photography in a daily paper 
First, there is the ‘hard’ or unexpecied 
news which has to be covered immedi- 
ately. Then there is the so-called 
‘planned’ news which includes public 
events and sport. Here photographic 
assignments often have to be arranged 
well in advance. Thirdly, there are the 
features—such as fashion, portraits and 
publicity—for which photographic 
assignments are usually decided by 
individual editors and commissioned in 
association with the picture department. 
Tracking down a ‘hard’ news story is 
erally a matter of combining in- 
uity, good timing and luck. Both the 
picture editor and the photograph 
listen to early news bulletins in the 
go into the office 
atch up with important 


news items that have occurred over 
night. The famous American news 
(Arthur Fellig), 


p fully d with a police 
radio next to his ear so that he would: 
miss any of the hard news stories 
reckoned that he could sleep through 
reports of minor incidents but be awake 
and away at the first hint of a fire, a 
break-in or a murder. 

Today's newst photographers 
rarely have to go to such lengths or work 
such hours. They must be ready to 


follow up any ry that the picture 
editor thinks is worth illustrating, 
ever, and may have to stay on that 


particular assignment as long as it 
the right pictures. When a 
slory comes up, the editor locates the 
nearest photographer to the scene and 
makes sure that he knows where thi 
nearest wire machine available for usi 
is located 

The spectacular news photograph is 
often a matter of luck. Melville Parry, an 
eighteen year old trainee photographer 
from the Merthyr Express, took one of 
the most dramatic photographs of th 
Aberfan disaster in South Wales beca' 
d to hear a rumour of it on 
his way to work one day and went 
straight to the 
being the: 
the true drama of the event and his mai: 
picture won the News Picture of ty 
World Award in the United Kingdom and 
was used in many major newspapers. 

However ingenious or well-infor 


ed 


Paul Popper Ltd/UPI 


The assassin’s knife Yasushi Nagao 
took this dramatic picture moments after 
a Japanese socialist leader had been 
stabbed by a right-wing assailant 


from a 
edictable. 


photographer 
rush’ assignment a 
sted time and 
picture desk hi 
ent as a matter ¢ 
They know that they 
their hopes on a particular a: 
and there is always an 
prepared. Many daily newspapers work 
to such a small budget that they cannot 
afford to send large numbers of photo- 
graphers all over t try chasing 
every news incident 

A fire in a local factory, for example, 
may sound dramatic on radio or 
telephone but if it is put out within a 
matter of hours it will only merit a f 
lines ina provincial newpaper, Ho 
if people are killed or trapped inside the 
building, the story may prove to be of 
national interest. In a case like this a 
local ‘stringer’ may be asked to cov 


pictures 


course 
pin all 
gnment 
alternative 


@ cou 


newspaper mi 
staff reporter and photograph 


scene. If, later, signs of arson or 
safety systems are discovered the 
newspaper may feel that the story is 


covering in greater detail or even 


vents 
ments 
well in 


and sp 


made 
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World of photography 


advance. The photographers are com- 
missioned in advance and hotels and 
flights have to be booked. Different 
organizations may also have to be 
consulted about special arrangements 
for the press or the issue of press passes. 

Ona lar tate occasion, for example, 
security may dictate that only a small 
number of photographers can be 
allowed to attend. Passes may only be 
issued to a few photographers who may, 
in turn, represent the national news- 
papers, the provincial newspapers and 
the news agencies. If this happens, the 
newspapers have to be content with the 
choice from a single set of contact 
prints, which are also sent to their rivals. 


Vietnam Two single shots that captured 
the horror and futility of the Vietnam 

war and which appeared in newspapers 
all over the world, thus adding fuel to 

the anti-war campaign, The children 
were photographed by Nguyen Kong 
(Nick) Utafter a misplaced US napalm 
strike, and Eddie Adams took the picture 
ofa Vietcong officer's street execution 
by a South Vietnamese general 


Associated Press 


There are ways in which the news- 
papers can expand their coverage of 
such events with a little imagination, At 
the state funeral of Sir Winston Churchill, 
the picture editors of the London Sunday 
Times had to stretch their resources 10 
the utmost, It was an occasion of great 
national significance and they ha 
cover it in black and white for the next 
's edition and also in colour for use 
in a lator edition of the paper's colour 
magazine. In the end they conunissioned 
21 photographers to cover the funeral 

In this k riety of subjects 
and and the 


ang] 
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Associated Press 


pictures assured a spectacular issue 
the next day and a memorable record of 
the event. The picture editors had 
worked long and hard to examine the 
area where the event was to take place 
for interesting camera positions, They 
had directed the most appropriate 
photographers to each location. The 
final number of images chosen may have 
been few, but they w all successful, 

This kind of blanket coverage can only 
be used in exceptional circumstances. 
Generally the picture editor has to work 
within a fairly restricted budget and 
vith more limited means at his disposal. 


Above all, he has to work to a deadline. 
If this is a daily deadline then the daily 
routine of the newspaper office will be 
structured around the day’s main 
editorial meeting. Wherever possible, 
all the photographs have to be ready { 
this initial deadline—generally at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. During 
this meeting, the main news story 
following day is decided up: 
editors then consider possib 
graphs and agree the layout of 1 
front page. 

Once a particular news photograph 
is selected, the task of captioning and 
scaling the photographs to size can be 
started. Depending on the layout, the 
photographs will be edited for size, 
shape and story content. There is just 
not time on a daily newspaper to pore 
over thousands of contact p 
ups and different crops before making 
final de ms. In most newspapers the 
photographs will appear in a size and 
shape corresponding to the photo- 
grapher's print, but the final decision 
about this will often lie with the night 
editor who occasionally surf the 
picture desk the next morning with a 
new layout As Keith Smith, picture 
editor of The Times, says, 'You can never 
get above your station in a newspaper 
There is always someone upstairs to 
kick you around 

In spite of this, it is the picture editor 
who ultimately determines the quality of 
the bulk of the pictures that appear in the 
pages of the daily newspaper. It is also 
the picture editor who is responsible for 
the day to day organization, administra- 
tion and co-ordination. He must have 


sound news judgement, wide interests, 
a practical nature and a strong sense of 
his 


pape’ requirements. He 
ve all, have a good eye for a 


own 


y have many individual 


Cropping Used in 
the Sunday Times 

to illustrate a 

feature on the 

1976 Notting Hill 
Carnival riot and 
cropped to the area 
shown by the dotted 
lines to give the 
picture more impact 
on the printed page. 
But it also implies 
that the boy is 
gesturing at the 
policeman instead 
of at something 
behind his head 


Hold-up Spanish 
minister held at 
gunpoint during the 
attempted military 
coup in February 
1981. A dramatic 
news picture 
resulting froma 
combination of luck 
and skill 


Homer Sykes 


qualities, but news; pictures which 
are intended to illustrate news stories 
must fulfil certain specific needs. Harold 


Evans, the editor of The Times and 
author of the book Pictures on a Page, 
has had many years experie 


selecting 
provin 
has 


pictures to ap 
and national newspapers and 
2d that publishable photographs 


hould have one or tr 
The three are: animation, 
context and depth of meaning. 
As the initial controller of pictures, the 


picture tor carries a great deal of 
responsibility. He not only 
is to be photographed but he can also 
select, suppress and distort p it 
joses. He may often b 
very strong moral dilemma ove 


to publish a certain 


social or historic 
horror fied. 
y the pi 


gsi pati 
5 atic 
8 follow instructions 
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picture and although his de 
usually followed, the final say as to 
appears in the paper is the editor’ 

Sometimes a picture may be reje 
even though it fulfils all th 
requirements of a good n 


ne photographed 
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Equipment file 


Setting up a home darkroom requir: 
large range of equipm besides 
printing paper and chemicals, Most of 
it is fairly cheap and simple, and it is 
easy to buy the first things you see in the 
shop. But for even the most basic items 
there are alternatives, and making the 
right choice makes life in the darkroom 
much easier and can make the difference 
between consistently good and variable 
results from your negatives. 

Some manufacturers market complete’ 
darkroom kits and many of these are 


good value for money. Not all of them, 
however, offer all the equipment or 
quality you require, and a few offer too 
much. To evaluate each kit and decide 
which is best for you, it is essential to 


There is more to setting up a darkroom than just 
blacking out the windows and buying an enlarger. 


the exact range of equipment 


Carefully chosen equipment can save time, and a Se rpiave eich deta 
make processing and printing a great deal easier Essential darkroom equipment falls 


into three main areas: film processing 
print processing equipment, 
and equipment for monitoring time or 
temperature and for measuring and 
storing the chemice 


Processing film 

Rather than plunge in at the deep 
with enlarging and printing, many 
photographers start off in the darkroom 
by processing film only. To save 
expense, some photographers process 
film with a bare minimum of purpose- 
made equipment and improvise the rest 
from things around the house. Quality 
often suffers from this casual approach 
however, and it is better to buy the 
proper equipment. The most important 
piece of equipm the developing 
tank, cannot be improvised. 


Darkroom essentials Key 'o photograph 
1 Measuring cylinders 

2 Safelights and safe bulbs 

Sand4 Print tongs, plastic and bamboo 
5 Thermometers 

6 Timers, with seconds bleeper at left 

7 Focusing magnifier 


Developing tanks Although an impor- 
tant and often expensive piece of 
equipment, the developing tank is 
simply a container to hold th film and 
chemicals during processing, Unfor- 
tunately, the perfect developing tank 
has yet to be invented, It must, 
obviously, be completely light-tight to 
allow development in normal room light. 
It must also be water-tight, except when 
you want to change chemicals during 
processing and then it must be possible 
to empty and fill it very quickly. 

Tanks are usually made of black 
Plastic or stainless steel. Stainless steel 
tanks conduct heat well and are easier 
to warm up in a water bath. But they 
also lose heat very rapidly as soon as 
you remove them from the bath. A 
plastic tank, though harder to heat up, 
retains heat for longer. Since with fast 
modern processing times many photo- 
graphers dispense with a water bath 
and rely on prewarmed chemicals 
retaining sufficient heat during pro- 
cessing, the extra insulation of a plastic 
tank might be an advantage, 

Stainless steel tanks are unbreakable, 
but they may bend when dropped 
heavily so that the lid will not fit properly. 
Plastic tanks, on the other hand, are very 
robust, but can be cracked if mistreated, 
They are also very sensitive to heat and 
some crack even if washed in hot 
water. On the other hand, you can even 
dry out 4 stainless steel tank in the oven 
if you wish to re-use it in a hurry, 

When starting out, most people buy a 
tank that has a single film spiral, but if 
you frequently have many films to 
develop, you may find a multi rol! tank 
more useful. Multi roll tanks will take 
three or more spirals and allow you to 
develop a number of films together. 

Plastic tanks usually have nylon spirals; 
metal tanks have metal spirals, although 
they are sometimes interchangeable. 
Neither has any marked advantages over 
the other. Some people find it easier to 
load metal spiral: others find it easier 
to load a plastic spiral. The best way to 
decide which suits you best is to take a 
fogged film with you when choosing a 
tank, and try out a number of spirals. 
The methods of loading each type are 
shown on pages 43 and 44. 

‘An imporiant feature of plastic tanks 
is that they generally fill and empty very 
quickly. This is an advantage when it 
comes to timing processes—many stain- 
less steel tanks take 15 to 20 seconds to 
drain and fill, and when judging develop- 
ment times you must remember this. 
The most recent colour processes use 
very short development times, and 
drain and fill times might well account 
for 20 per cent of the whole develop- 
ment time if you are using a steel tank. 

Since it is impractical to check the 
leakproof qualities of different tanks in 
the shop where you buy—some tanks 
dribble large quantities of solution when 
inverted—we ran a test ourselves. Fill 
and drain times were also tested, as was 
the minimum quantity of solution needed 
to develop one roll of 35 mm film. Tank 


brands are named, but the tanks may be 
sold under different names by different 
suppliers (see page 492). 

Washing film When a film has been 
Processed it has to be washed and 
dried. Although it is possible to wash a 
newly developed film in an open tank 
under a stream of running water, 
specially designed film washers do the 
job more efficiently and more quickly. 

The simplest kind of washer is a short 
length of rubber or plastic tubing that 
takes water from the tap to the inside of 
the developing tank. This forces water 
to flow under pressure from the bottom 
of the tank upwards, past the filmand out 
through the top of the tank. Manu- 
facturers of some of the more expensive 
types claim that their washers will wash 
films in as little as five minutes. 

Some washers use water pressure 

from the tap to spin the spiral holding 
the film round and round. Another, 
called a turbo-washer mixes air with the 
water and so sends bubbles as well as 
water through the developing tank. This 
is supposed to speed up the washing 
process still further. 
Drying film Film dries much more 
quickly if surplus water is removed 
before hanging. You can do this lightly 
with your fingers, with a piece of 
chamois leather, a sponge, or a pair of 
specially designed film wipers, Whatever 
you use, it must be kept scrupulously 
clean, because dirt can make tram line 
scratches down the film. 

The blades of most film wipers, which 
look like car windscreen wiper blades, 
are often heavy and stiff. If you decide 
to buy a pair, look for the kind with very 
lightweight flimsy blades. Despite their 
fragile appearance, they work well, and 
are less likely to scratch the film. 

You can use clothes pegs to hang up 
the film, but they tend to leave drying 
marks and dirt. It is worth spending a 
litle extra to buy a pair of film clips. One 
type is weighted to prevent the film 
from curling, and most clips hold the 
film in such a way that no water is 
retained, This more or less eliminates 
streaks and marks in drying. 


Print processing 

After leaking developing tanks, poorly 
made masking frames are probably the 
greatest source of irritation in the dark- 
room. To work well, a masking frame 
must hold the paper perfectly flat, and in 
exactly the right position. Many cheap 
masking frames fail to do either of these 
things, and the result is unsharp prints 
with crooked borders, 

The basis of a masking frame is 
simple. It is a flat wood or metal board 
with a hinged framework that lifts up for 
the insertion of printing paper. It has ad- 
justable arms to accommodate different 
paper sizes and to vary the width of 
border. When lowered, the framework 


‘Thermometer choice A simple spirit 
thermometer is cheap and is more 
accurate than floating or dial types. 
Electronic models are very precise 


holds the paper flat and it should be 
impossible to slide the paper around 
underneath it. A masking frame that 
does not hold the paper firmly flat is not 
worth having, 

The more you pay for a masking 
frame, the more solidly it is likely to be 
built, The large sized, heavy duty models 
can cost as muchas an enlarger. Cheaper 
frames have non-adjustable border 
widths, and only take small sizes of 
paper. However, if you rarely make very 
large prints, and trim off borders after 
printing, a cheap frame should be 
adequate. 

Besides the basic frame, there are 
several special types on the market. 
The most common are designed for 
making borderless prints. Professional 
printers use a vacuum ease! for this 
purpose—a pierced board attached to a 
suction pump, which sucks the paper 
down flat. Unfortunately, these are very 
expensive. Manufacturers have adopted 
a number of cheaper systems, as a 
result, though some of these may prove 
to be less than satisfactory. 

One type uses a low tack adhesive 
which is supposed to hold the paper 
flat. This is not very satisfactory, as the 
adhesive layer collects dust and has to 
be renewed periodically, A second 
system holds the paper flat under glass, 
but this collects dust which shows up on 
the print. A third alternative holds 
the paper by the corners, but this often 
fails to keep the paper flat. The best 
solution is probably to print with white 
borders, then trim them off, 

Focusing devices It is not always easy 
to focus the enlarger, particularly when 
a dense negative is in the carrier. 
Focusing magnifiers make this task 
easier. They stand on the masking 
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Tank test We tried out six different tanks, testing them for filling and draining times, and checking the minimum volume 
of solution needed to cover a 35 mm film. No tank was leakproof, but some were more watertight than others 


Dixons stainless Jobo daylight tank 
Filltime—Tsecs Fill time—12 secs 
Drain time—8 secs Drain time—6 secs 
Min vol—293 ml —- Min vol—393 ml 
Solidly made ‘own This tank needed no 
brand’ tank for 120 darkroom for 
and35mm, but —_loading film, but 
leaked badly filled very slowly 
indeed, leaked 
alot during 
processing and used 
more chemicals than 
any other tank 


suit the eyesight of the user, and when 
ily adj 
grain of the nega- 


the 
screen 
the pape 
precise as enla: 


These devices are not as 


nifiers. 


it is po: 
advers 


in the bottc 
ter in place 


aghs come 


Paterson Universal 
Fill time—S secs 
Drain time—4 secs 
Min vol—290 ml 
Very popular brand 
of tank with wide 
mouth, making 


Kaiser 

Fill ime—5 secs 
Drain time—S secs 
Min vol—323 ml 
Neat looking tank 
that was reasonably 
watertight and 


filled and emptied pouring easy and 
quite quickly quick. Itleaked a 
Jot of solution 


when we tested it 


grey and white— 
aphers buy three 
olution in 


colours—usually re 


sing certain 
a red 


nt is progr 
Print tongs are a good idea, even for 
because they avoid chemi- 
ing into contact with your skin 
cross contamination of the 
solutions. Two pairs are 
and one 

stop and fix. 
you use, th 


and 


stop 
ssing 


must have a 
ge slipp 
not scratch 


of paper, and yet 
ce of the paper 
Plastic tongs range from poor to reason- 
bly good, but even the best of them 
K very easily. The most resilient 
are rubber tipped, and made from 
stainless steel or bamboo strips. Bamboo 

s stain quite quic t they are 
i like tray: staining 
to do any practical 
ig solutions. 


printing 


Iford 72 tank 
Fill time—8 secs 
Drain time—6 secs 
Min vol—353 ml 
This was a special 
tank for Iford's 

72 exposure film. 
Ileaked badly, 

but frame for frame 
itused less 

solution than any 
other tank 


Durst 

Fill time—8 secs 
Drain time—S secs 
Min vol—267 ml 
Almost watertight 
tank—it only 
leaked one drop. 
Italso used the 
absolute minimum 
volume of solution 


paper is sensitive only to blue light, and 
can be handled quite safely by d 
yellow or red light. Consequent! 


room lights are usually of thes 

In their simplest form, they consist of 
ordinary light bulbs dipped in a special 
red dye—ordinary decorative 
bulbs must not be used. They have a 
rubber ring where the glass meets the 
metal cap to stop light leaks. These bulbs 
are much cheaper than even the least 
expensive safelight, and are perfectly 
adequate for most purposes. 

There are many other designs for 
safelights and most of them are quite 
satisfactory. The only point to look for is 
the light seal. A safelight that leaks white 
light will ruin your prints. Some safe- 
lights have interchangeable coloured 
filters, but if you buy a red safelight, th 
should be unnecessary because it can 
be used both with paper and ortho- 
chromatic film, A yellow lightcan be used 
only with paper 


Measuring equipment 
For good resulis in the darkroom, both 
film and print processes must be 
measured accurately, Solutions must be 
made up to the right concentration 


ake place at the right 
and development must be 
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which take 
If the developer is too warm, film 
be overdeveloped even if the 


processing time is correct 
The cheapest thermometers are filled 
‘ith a thread of alcohol, often coloured 
jue so that it can be clearly n under 
e safelight. Although a ¢ ther- 
mometer is better than none at all, it is 
worth spending a little extra for some- 
accurate spirit ther- 
rate to within about 


Mos 


. Which is quite 
work. 


and white 


sision is obtainable 
nough the 
xpensive. They ar 
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are easily broken 


pre 
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Masking frames Large masking frames 
are very costly so, if you rarely make big 
prints, a smaller model should be quite 
adequate. Look for solid construction, 
adjustable borders, and the ability to 
hold the paper perfectly flat 
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Professional 
v. Amateur 


How different are professional and amateur 
approaches to photography ? The Photo set the same 
assignment to an enthusiast and an expert to find out 


We asked both an amateur and a pro- noon, They were asked to limit their 
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fessional photographer to go to St. equipment to a camera body, a 24 mm 
Katherine's Yacht Haven to produce a wide angle and an 80-200 mm zoom, but 
selection of shots repres tive of their were allowed to take whatever acces- 
approaches to the subject. The only brief _sories they chose. It is interesting to note 


given was that each should try to capture 
the atmosphere of the place 
Established professional, Julian Calder, 


that only the professional used extra 
items—filters and a tripod. He also took 
along a reliable hand-held light meter to 


and relatively incxperionsed amateur, 
Anton Franks, both had to test their 
skills in making the most of a dull after- 


cope with any awkward lighting. 
The two approaches were obviously 
different, with Julian working system- 
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Anton Franks 


High viewpoint Julian established the 
setting by obtaining permission to use 
anearby building. He did not try to 
include the whole area but composed the 
shot to include the most interesting view 


Chains The amateur's atiention was 
drawn to this pile of chain and this could 
have produced a good shot. 
Unfortunately, it was spoilt by the flat 
lighting and shallow depth of field 


Hosing down One of the most obvious 
differences between the approaches is 
that people featured in many of the 
professional shots. Here Julian used the 
zoom to capture the man at his work 


Red chain Julian also photographed 
some of the many chains to be found in 
the area, but for this shot he exploited 
the red of the boat's paintwork to 
introduce a bright colour. The dull day 
was not ideal for this approach 


Julian Calder 
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Anton Franks 


Red and green vessel Anton wanted 
a good shot of one of the ships 

tied up at the dockside. By using the 
24 mm lens he introduced obvious 
distortion to the hull. The choice 

of lens and viewpoint meant that 
neither the vessel nor the surrounding 
area was shown clearly or in an 
attractive way 


In dock Julian also decided to try 
photographing a moored boat, but his 
approach to the subject was very 
different. Using the same 24 mm 

lens he focused on the bollard and 
allowed the great depth of field of the 
Jens to keep the ropes in focus as they 
receded towards the ship. The 
composition itself is arresting and also 
uses the textures of the ropes and the 
deck effectively. The writing on the top 
of the hollard includes the name of 
the dock, adding information to help 
establish the location 


Assignment 


ilding. For o} 

eluctance to take 
nge 

i it harder to 


the _professior 

ng photographs for a 

ted on shots that had 

eal, Exposure 

spoiled of his better 
ositions and his ic e often 
iciently to yield effec- 


Restaurant Anion 
made good use of 
the zoom for this 
shot ofaconverted 
barge Lightship 
He also tried to 
make use ofa 

high viewpoint 


Lady Gwynfred 
With the colour 

and lettering 
design as the 

main subject, 
Julian used a 

tripod for maximum 
sharpness 


Anton Franks 
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Creative approach 


The rough and 
the smooth 


Alone, orin contrast with others, textures play a vital role in lending an 
extra dimension to a flat image. But as well as enhancing the impact 


lay a vital role in the appear- 
nost photographs and, with the 
modern cameras and 
film can record even the most subtle 
textural details. They enhance the 
pes, patterns, colours or general 
composition of an image while also 

roviding an abundance of subject 
matter in their own right. 

Our environment includes a multitude 
of different surfaces. Close observation 
reveals a wealth of detail and texture. 
The visible texture of a surface shows 
how it feels to the touch—whether it is 
rough, smooth, hard or soft. The 
can record this tactile eleme: 
recall the precise nature of a familiar 
surface—it can give us a vivid visual 
impression of a sensual experience 

Texture can be used by the photo- 


of a photograph, textures are goo 


grapher deliberately to enhan 
particular shot, giving an impression of 
solidity, for example. In landscapes, 
textural details help to separate the 
different areas of the composition. A 
field with no textural detail at all would 
present a large uninte’ 
making the picture flat and dull. 

Textures within a landscape are be: 
revealed by a directional light such as 
that produced by late afternoon sunlight 
The powerful light of a strong sun 
exaggerates texture, and this can be 
very useful if a dramatic image is 
required 

In urban environments, interesting 
textures can be found elmost every- 
where. The granular texture of a street 
or the alternating smooth and rough of 
peeling paintwork, for instance, can 


d subjects in their own right 


Landscape The shaggy textures of the 
fields and the thatched cottages give 
this shot an unusual feel 


concrete or 
metal surfaces lik 
water tanks, 

Even the most unpromising sights may 
be very rewarding, Most cities and 
for example, have small areas of 
‘eland in which discarded household 
and machinery items can be 
of rejecting these objects 
as rubbish, look for the rich textures of 
rusting metal and oplitting upholstery. 
Close in on them and use them as 
pictures in their own right, excluding all 
but a few minor indications of form. 


or smooth 
gasometers and 
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Creative approach 


areas whe 
can be found. 


Ploughe 
clude the xture 
en earth and also draw lines 
used 


Pineapple Fruit and vegetables are 
very popular subjects for textures. This 
backlit cross-section is a good example 
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Ed Buziak 


Corrugated iron The lighting helps the 
rust and peeling paint on these walls 
to present an attractive textural image 


give a feeling of depth and distance to a 
photograph, by extending from one 
compositional plane, and one area of 
texture, to the next. Hedgerows, fences 
and walls can perform the same function, 
breaking up the scene into distinct 
abstract shapes, so that the areas 
created form a smaller tonal and textural 
complex and build up into an integrated 
design pattern. 

The architectural photographer usually 
waits until late aftern: when the sun's 
rays cut across the surface of the 
uilding. picking up all the fine detail 
Similarly, any subject with a subtle 
texture but an even range of tones can 
be given interest if it is lit in such a way 
that highlights and shadows are created 
within the indentations of its surface 

The textures found in food can be 
emphasized and made to look mo 
appetizing by skilful lighting. Compa 
the texture of the skin of an orange and 
the juicy fruit inside, the rugged crust 
of a loaf of bread and the smooth, 
spongy interior. To exaggerate almo: 
any delicate texture, the light should 
be strong, directional and angled to 
pick out the highlights 

In the case of subjects which already 
have a pronounced texture, such as th 
bark of a tree, a pebble beach, a field of 
barley, or a lace tablecloth, even a 
cabbage cut in half, the light sour 
should be softened considerably to 
prevent the shadow becoming too large 
and too dense. Professional photo- 
graphers often prefer a broad, diffused 
light which casts almost no shadow at 
all—such as that created by an overcast 
day—to convey the textures of the: 


Feathers The colour and pattern of these 
feathers are attractive enough butitis 
the texture that creates the main appeal 
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Paint factory worker This photograph uses various textures 


Industrial pipes Whether used alone or with a contrasting 
together—different materials, string and the man 


texture, shiny steel has an eye-catching appearance 


you look 
a sti an acorn, 
smooth, but are totally d 
e. Ligh 


two differ- 
1 fur, in 
d by the 


subject agair 
An interesting 
under different lighting cond 
that of human 
light of the midday 
texture of 


also show up thi 

other hand, in profe 

fashion photography, every 

made t mn textur 
ting a low cont 

range, is often 

of overexposi 

romantic effect 


Ornamental garden This shot uses the 
textures of the foliage and gravel to 
enhance the colours and the symmetry 


Pamla Toler 


Thatched roof The pronounced texture 
of this roof contrasts with the smooth 
curtain and the flatness of the wall 


Texture can als¢ 
a subject in 4 y b 
of plants and 


pher's 
mat quality. 
ary 
ed from nal 
ied that a fine-grained film 
that fo 


camera 


id. When workinc 


Creative approach 


in colour, it is important to rem 

that some films resolve detail mor 
y than others. Kodachrom 

r detail th 

films, such é 


Abstract nude This striking photograph 
exploits the texture of human skin as 
highlighted by the backlit water 


Pete Turner/The Image Bank 


Black & white film and 
developer combinations 


For most black and white photography, it is advisable to use just one 
film and developer combination and become familiar with its 
characteristics. But, sometimes, other combinations can be useful 


Some photographers pref 
of univ 
nd white proce: 
than varying the developers t 
film. This is 

simpler approac 
satisfactory resul 
a 


r to use a 
for 


id norr 
However 
ticular developer for a 
n improve the q 
of your negatives or alter the cl 
teristics of the film to prodt 
effect 

Although modern ‘standard’ develop- 
ers produce remarkably good results 
over a wide range of films, ntially 
they produce a compromise. No single 
developer can give the finest possible 
grain, the sharpest looking negativ 
ideal contrastand any desired film s 
change on every film, Nor 
stan i er maintains a ¢ 
balance between all the 
and is simple to use. But th 
when you may want to emph 
play down one characteristic 
this you 


el 


and for 
need to buy a special purpose 
developer. 

Most black and white film developers 


consist of either three or four iain 
components dissolved in water. These 
are: developing (or reducing) agents 
which reduce the exposed halides of the 
film emulsion to metallic silver; 
accelerator to provide the alkaline 
vironment in which ry 
agents work best; a preservative to p: 
yent the developing agents from oxi 
ing and becoming inactive; and, some- 
times, a restrainer to ensure that 
developer acts only on exposed grain: 
and thus prevents a fog from building up 

By using different chemicals or com- 
binations of chemicals for each of th 
components, manufacturers can p 
duce the precise qualities they want in 
developer. Some developing agent: 
instance, are very 
are ideal for high co: 
plenty of fine detail. Others hi Vv" 
vigorous action and ce 


amore 
be used to 


accentuate contrast or to increase film 
speed. 

Special purpose developers fall into 
three main categories according to the 
film characteristic they bring out. They 


high 


are: fine grain develop 
acutance developers for sharp lo: 
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A problem shot With a difficult negative, top quality is only possible ifyou are 
thoroughly familiar with the capabilities of your chosen film and developer 
combination—here, a fast film and a speed increasing developer 


negatives: and speed-increasing 
velopers. Changes in the contrast range 
are also possible few special high 
or low contrast developers are available 
You can make up your own if you want, 
but the chan lly effected by 
altering the se a normal 
developer. 


de- 


way you 


Fine grain developers 

Graini rarely desirable in a 
negative and, for many photographers, a 
good developer should above all keep 
grain to a minimum, particularly with 
35 mm As a result, standard 
usually fine grain 


Fine grain developers do not, of 
ourse, actually reduce grain size—you 
in any case, only see individual 


grains under a powerful microscope. 
Instead, they work softly and only 
partially develop the image so that there 
is a minimum of visible clumping of 
grains (see page 422). Unfortunately, the 
restricted development means that some 
fine grain developers cause some loss in 
effective film speed. 

Among the better known fine grain 
developers are Kodak D76 and Ilford 
ID-11. These have proved so successful 
that they are now regarded as standard 
developers. They are commonly av: 
able and a1 to 
wide range of films without any loss in 
effective film speed 

The fo 
confains tl 


h ID-11 and D-76 
agents metol 


developers (known as MQ developers) 
contain metol and hydroquinone but, 
unlike other MQ developers, D-76 and 
ID-11 contain a low alkalinity accelerator, 
borax. A highly alkaline environment is 


needed to promote development, so the 
use of a low alkalinity accelerator gives 
a reduced rate of development. These 
devel 


therefore so! 


isa fine grain negative 

Paterson Aculux is another easily used 
developer that gives grain results 
without any loss of film speed. In fact, 


vith slow and medium speed filr 
fA nimizing the grain of 


ms. 
When you want really 
results for very large prints, revealing 
texture and detail, you should be 
prepared to use an extra fine grain 
eloper. This will c 
eed, 
may bring F 
from its normal 125 AS 
loss of one complete exposure stop. If 
you want to an extra fine grain 
developer, therefore, you must remem- 


fine grain 


exp 
plenty of 
not provi 


film. Providing th 
it on the subject, this shi 


Standard combina 
Standard combinations use commonly 
available developers and film, and there 

ain popi- 
4 favourites 


lar, The fil 
use 


| speed range. The matching developer 
| in each c: Iford ID-11 or its exact 
equivalent, D76, These make the 


best all round 
| of the films. 


se of the characteristics 
‘here is the additional 
jerable leeway is 
sing. Other ‘standard! 
developers include May & Baker 320, 
Paterson FX-18 and Agfa Final, all of 
which are made up from powder form. 
Those in liquid concentrate form include 
Paterson Aculux and Unitol 


Market day for general purposes Mford 
FP4 +- ID-11 isa difficult combination to 
beat. Normally used in the form ofa 
reusable stock solution, good results are 
also possible by diluting fresh stock and 
using this once before discarding 


Potter if you have to photograph under poor lighting 
conditions, your standard combination ought to include a 


fast film such as Tri-X 


In the wood For really fine grain and sharpness, you can 
simply change (oa slow speed film such as Panatomic-X 
and keep using a standard developer such as ID-11 fora 


crisp grain pattern with no speed loss 
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Whether you are shooting on slow, 
medium or fast film, extra fine grain 
developers like Perceptol give remark- 
ably grain-free negatives. Of course, for 
the highest quality results you should use 
a slow, fine grain film and a good lens, 
but extra fine grain developers can 
coax fine grain results even out of fast 
emulsion, while maintaining a full tonal 
range. 


High acutance 
Modern fine grain films are capable of 
considerable enlargement without detail 


in the image ‘breaking up', and modern 
camera ble of resolving 
extremely. Nevertheless, 


there are occasions when you may want 


Combinations for maximum sharpness 


A slow or medium speed film is essential 
if you want really sharp, almost grain 
free results. Where fine grain 
paral nt importanc: a sp 
eloper which inhi! e clumping 
of silver grains within the image. True 
-grain developers are 
it working. This 
in 
standard dev 
grain, better results are obtained 
evelopers such as Kodak Micro- 
Agfa Atomal, Tetenal Ultrafin and 
part of the 
combination is the film: consider using a 
slower than normal film in conjunction 
with one of th 


also be 
apparent 
develop- 
on Acuspecial have 
properties. Others 
Neofin Blue 
Rodinal offer 
this and 


characteristics 
standard developers 


Scrapyard A stunningly sharp print from 

the sort of negative you could expect 

from a combination such as Panatomic-X 
Paterson Acutol 


picture to look exceptionally sharp 
ts of machinery, for instance, may 
need to be pin sharp to retain their 
impact. In this caso, it is worth w 
high definitionjacutance de 

Modern high definition dev 
in detail by concentrating d 
r the surfa of the emul: 
that clumps of grains are k 
and do not m 
r. This is us 
ing a highly 2 
ing agent and a high alkaline 
erator, 


act 
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High acutance developers also b 
to create an illusion of sharpne: 
emphasi in the im: 
past, this was achieved by 
dilute solution ai 
This cau austion of the 
develop 


dark and light 
met, giving an impression of sharpness 
but resulting in a 


sed range of 
tones. With cutan 
developers, 

between da: 
cally to 


however, 
k and light a: 


David Hoffman 


Man attable The impression of 
sharpness conveyed by FP4 

Acuspecial is achieved by the ‘adjacency 
effect’ which emphasizes the boundary 
between light and dark detail 


Many modern film dev 


some high acutance properties but 
special high acutance de s will 
produce particularly high nition. 


These developers work well with slow 
and medium speed films up to about 
200 ASA. There is little point in uw: 
them with fast films b @ the extre 


a 
grain more than offsets the extra 
edge definition. With slower f 
howaver, the overall loak of sharpi 
achieved means that you only notice 
the increased the major tonal 
boundaries by peering very closely 


Two bath developers 
Many deve 
action wh 


ating’ 


ch can handle e: sul 


asing 


nding th 
changing toa different lyp 
time 


and 


Darkroom 


veloping time 
ofdev 
iperatu 


one such 
abination with a 
i film it 


an 


ject contrast quite well. Two-bath any combination of all of these effective an fstor 
developers offer this as a principal While vari e rs give an d image edge 
and also have other increase ir i 

appealing ‘extras’. As the name sing the develor the A 
these consist of a two-part ng), you cannot speed hi raising 
, and the film is developed in developing time and temperatur eed. 1 effective 
pending part of th out asing contrast and o' of 12 00 ASA films 

ent time in each solution, sreatly extended ford HPS and Kodak T 
se solutions are reusable and las negative has 


ly without losing ¢ 


rr strength 


Increasing speed 

Ifa film been inadvertent! 
knowingly und 
poor lighting 
ere are several methods for 
the These 


posed because 
ditions, 


half 
of th 


shots. include 


elopers are 
ast bit of 
T 
nd tend to 
aratively high contrast 
t be used in combi 


and 
ssive 


Steam For just a small speed increase in 
a situation where a fast film can be used 
close to its normal rating, try a 
combination such as Ilford HPS - 
Microphen to retain quality. This 
yields a rating of 650 ASA 


Mford 


Portrait I/far more speed is required, try a combination 
such as Tri-X -+- Paterson Acuspeed. This gives a rating of 
1250 ASA—a uselul figure for available light photography. 
Use a stop bath between developer and fixer to prevent fog 


ive contras' 
inevitable. 

developers, 
lly to increas 


one 


Frank Herrmann 


gra 


still fairly 


me, like Baumann Diafine, offer the are designed to m i-increasing developer 
jormous speed incre: of the ed grains in en, When it is used with 
image without tive speeds 


, althor 


gh 


aot 

film sf 
[stop 

cal 


designed 


Dancers Whore you are confrontad with unpredictable and 
very low lighting conditions, try a combination such as 

Tri-X + Baumann Diafine—a two-bath developer which offers 
great speed increase (3200 ASA) and good quality 
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Flashguns are fairly simple pieces of equipment, but knowing how 
they work may enable you to identify problems when they crop up 
and help you use a flashgun much more creatively 


Freaerick Mancini 


Most natural sources of light 
are easy to understand 
Everyone knows that hot, 
burning objects glowbrightly. 
and it is easy to think of the 
sun as a large ball of fire. 
Even light bulbs are quite 
straightforward—basically a 
white-hot glowing wire. 
Lightning is different, and 
it has a lot in common with 
electronic flash. Both sc 
ht last only for a frac 


of a 


second, both freeze 
ig objects that they 
te, both give off a 


very 


bright light, and both 
lightning and flash are pro- 
duced by a sudden discharge 
of electrical energy 

Unlike lightning—or any 
other form of natural light— 
electronic flash is under the 
trol of the photographer 
his, of course, is w! 


is quite 
on the be- 

haviour of certain rare 

which 


only conduct 
under certain 


con- 


3 
urge, being 
ight light 
flash for a fraction ofa second, 
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Flashgun components Despite their complex construction, 
manual flashguns are quite simple. These parts are numbered 
in the picture : 1 back of flashrube ; 2 oscillator and 

rectifier circuit, with spaces on printed circuit board for 
automatic flash components; 3 main capacitor ; 4 battery 


compartment; 5 ready light 


The heart of a flashgun is a 
toughened glass tube con- 
taining the gas xenon. The 
shape of the tube varies. In 
most small flashguns it is 
short and straight, though in 
large studio flash units it is a 
spiral-shaped coil 

Tungsten electrodes 


are 


fused into the ends of the 
tube, and wires join them to 
an electrical capacitor. This 
is a 


device which store 
ical charge, and the 
ence in voltage between 
two terminals of the 
sitor (and, therefore, also 
tube) may be as 
volts. No current 


conduct 


not 


Before it can conduct, the 
atoms of xenon must be 
ionized—qiven a e trical 
charge. This is do 
wire wrapped around the 
flash tube, When a pulse of 


high voltage current flows 
through this coil, the atoms 
of xenon are ionized, and the 
charge in the capacitor flows 
through the gas—producing 
the flash. 

‘The pulse that flows through 
the wire around the tube is 
called a trigger pulse, and is 
produced by a trigger cir- 
cuit. It is this circuit that is 
connected to the flash con- 
tacts of your camera, though 
the full trigger pulse does not 
flow through the camera. If 
it did, the high voltage would 
quickly burn out the contacts. 
Instead, a low voltage pulse 
flows when the shutter of the 
camera opens (see page 85) 
and this is then boosted by a 
transformer to a much higher 
level—thousands of yolts. 


Dangerous power 

From this simplified descrip- 
tion, one thing stands out. 
Even the simplest of flash- 
guns, including 
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that slip into the camer'e 
accessory 2 use of 
extremely high voltages and 
on no account should you 
attempt to repair or dis- 
mantle one, however inno- 
cent and harmless it might 
look. The capacitors in a 
flashgun retain a charge long 
after the unit has been 
switched off, and the stored 
power is sufficient to throw 
you across the room should 
you touch the wrong 
This is why only a 
pulse of voltage is passe 
through the camera. 


Sources of power 
Although flashguns operate 
at very high voltages, the 
power supply is usually of 
quite low voltage. A typical 
power supply is four 1.5 volt 
alls, producing a total 
volts. To operate the 
in this must be stepped 
up several hundred times 

It is not possible simply to 
step up the power from the 
batteries directly through a 
transformer, because trans- 
formers only work with 
alternating current (AC), and 
batteries produce direct 


ently, 
batteries 
d into an oscillator 
trical device that 
e DC o 
into AC, The AC 
then be passed 
transform 
voltage. 


the 


flashgun 
liar high pitched whine 
t you hear as the flashgun 


work 
The AC 
om the transformer 

be changed 


witha rectifier, which 
a valve and only 

ving in one 
through it 


Ready lights 

When the capacitor re: 
a certain level of charge— 
ually about 70 p 
light is illum 
of the flashgun to 
the flash is ready 


to be 
will before the light 
mes on, but underexposure 
i usually result. Ifmaximum 
power is required, it is best 
to wait until the capacitor 
reaches full charge. 
point can be recognized by 
listening to the whine of the 
r. When the capacitor 

ged, the oscillator 
ten with an audible 


cuts out, 


click. 


Wait for this sound if 
dm 


Computer flash 
The majority of modern flash 
guns are automatic or 'com- 
puterized’. A light sensor on 
the front of the flashgun 
collects the light reflected 
back from the subject, 
usually from a small central 
section of it. When the re- 
light reaches a 
nly high 1 the 
is quenched. In the cas: 
of ordinary computer fla 
guna, the remaining power is 
directed into a quench tube. 
This is just like main 
flash tube, but it is concealed 
within the vase of the unit 
and painted black 
The most modern 
puter guns employ an clec- 
irical component called a 
thyristor. This device inter- 
rupts the flash circuit as 
soon as the exact amount of 
charge required for the flash 
has been released. Any 
excess charge is not wasted 
instead it remains in the 
capacitor, ready for the next 
flash exposure. 
are 


com- 


flashouns 


some ty 
se are called dedicated 
flashguns. When such a flas! 
gun is fitted to the camera 
hot shoe, shutter speed is 
atitomatically set to 1/60 sec 

i ready light also 
pears in the camera's view- 
, making it unnecessary 


Freezing motion Automatic flashguns can freeze motion at 
short distances. Manual flashguns are Jess efficient at 
freezing fast moving subjects (left) 


Water drop This was frozen by a flash with a duration of only 
1/7,000 sec, Owl in flight Electronic flash producesa far 
shorter exposure than a mechanical shutter, so it is widely 
used in nature and scientific photography. This enables the 
photographer to freeze the movement of fast moving birds 
and animals and to use high shutter speeds 


for the photogr 


1 


Flash power 
The power of t 
a small flashgun would 
very low if the flash tube v 
loft coms 


ely ex r or five pictures 0 


all guns use an eff ust 
reflector to direct t 
forward. In effect 


creases the illur 

The power output of 
professional studio flast 
ured in w 


that even the 
sticated 


as the light from the sun 


itput of 
flashgun 


15,000 joule 
pare this with the o' 
portable 


WARNING 


The flashgun shown here w: 
dismanted by a 
technician. It can 


aide numbers 
guns bear no direct relation 
to the actual power output of 
gun, and give 
timate of the 
sure in 


skilled 
be very 
dangerous to open the casing 
of even small units, because 
they store high voltage 
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Improve your technique 


The essence of lighting technique is control. Knowing how to usea 
few extra lamps in your home studio can help you to make the most of 
your subject, particularly for portraits 


Excellent results can often eved 
with just a single light, but by learning 
sveral lights you can significantly 
@ appear- 
5 t. While with a single 
light you can only 
changes in the way light and shadow 
falla upon your subject, several lighto 
can produce more subtle differences in 


to achieve 
precisely the effect you want. 

Simple ‘studio lighting can be used for 
a wide variety of subjects. Portraits are 
particularly popular and provide a good 
starting point for le: S 
of studio lighti 
glamour to gla: 
detail in subsequent articles. 

Before you begin to work with several 
light sources, you should be able to 
handle a sing lently (see 

08), Once you have mastered 
hting with a single light, 
begin to add extra lights to your set-up 
Successful dling of multiple light 
sources involves adding one light at a 

ni e effect of each 


covered in 


best shots are generally lit with few 
lights rather than many. Do not add the 
2 sure you cannot 


Lighting control Diffused light from 
two lamps ina reflector placed behind 
tracing paper on the right, and a back 
light to shine through the hair and frame 
the face, give a flattering picture. Lively 
posing helps the total effect 


3 
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It is essential to have a clear idea of 
the type of shot you intend before you 
start moving lights around. Otherwise 
you may waste a good deal of time and 
effort and try your sitter's patience. 
With a straight head-and-shoulders 
portrait, you should sit your subject 
down on a stool or chair and set the 
camera on a tripod, You can then frame 
up carefully and leave the camera in 
position while you adjust the lights and 
coax the right sort of expression from 
your sitter. 

Natural lighting usually comes from 
one main source such as the sun or a 
window, although there are many minor 
sources of reflected light. So for a port- 
rait to look natural, studio light must also 
appear to come from a single principal 
source. You need just one main light, 
usually diffused with a broad floodlight 
reflector, to set the key for the picture. 
Other lights must never be allowed to 
compete with the main light if you want 
a natural look to the photograph—they 
must simply complement it. It may be, of 
course, that you do not want a natural 
look, in which case you can abandon 
this rule, But for normal portraits, you 
should establish the main light first. 

Setting up the main light follows 
largely the same process as that out- 
lined for single source lighting, although 
with extra lights available to fill in deep 
shadows, slightly more extreme positions 
can still give natural looking results. 

Nevertheless, one particular lighting 
set up has become widely accepted for 
conventional portraits, and provides 
suitable illumination for a wide range of 
sitters, The main light is positioned in 
front of the sitter and to one side and 
pointing down towards the face at an 
angle of 45°, With the right additional 
light, the effect is natural and revealing. 

Unfortunately, although this lighting 
arrangement shows up the subject well, 
it tends to give rather flat results if the 
sitter faces the camera directly. Most 
photographers prefer to move the 
camera round to shoot obliquely at the 
subject. If you decide to do this, it is 
probably better not to move the camera 
but to ask the sitter to turn his or her 
head slightly and then move the lights 
accordingly. 

As the subject turns away from the 
camera, however, the effect of 45° 
lighting changes. If the light is to the left 
of the subject and the subject turns to 
the left, the light is then on the far side 
of the face from the camera. It shines 
across the face and, for the camera 
shooting the shadowed side of the face, 
much less of the face is illuminated. Only 
the more prominent features—forehead, 
cheeks, nose, chin and so on—are 
brightly lit and the effect is to make the 
face look narrower than usual. So if you 
have a subject with a broad face, you 
may be able to make it look narrower 
by using this form of lighting. 

If, however, the light chinc. on tho 
side of the face nearest to t’ 2 camere 
much more seems to be illuminated and 
the effect is to make the face look broader 


and flatter. Very little textural detail is 
revealed and this type of lighting is 
better when you want the appearance of 
a smooth complexion. But unless the 
subject has sharp, narrow features, 
fill-in lighting should be kept to a 
minimum to stop the face appearing too 
broad and flat. You can play down or 
emphasize either of these techniques— 
broadening and smoothing with the 
light on the near side of the face, 
narrowing and accentuating texture 
with the light on the far side—by moving 
the light through different angles. 


Fill-in light 

Once the main light is positioned, you 
must set another to fill in the shadows to 
prevent them becoming too deep. The 
best place for this light is usually fairly 
close to the line between the camera and 
subject, on tho opposite side of tho 
camera to the main light. Move it around 
frorn this position until the unpleasantly 
deep shadows are softened. 


Directional light Strong light from the 
front gives direct main lighting 

on the subject. A weaker lamp, with a 
reflector board (o the side of the model, 
gives a similar effect toa broad 
floodlight fill-in 


Normally, even if the main light is a 
sharp spotlight, the fill-in should be a 
diffused flood light. If the main and fill-in 
are equally bright, the fill-in should be 
placed one third further away from the 
sitter than the main light. If the fill-in is 
only half as bright as the main light, it 
should be set at approximately two 
thirds the distance. 

You can decide when the amount of 
fill-in is correct by making measure- 
ments in the way shown in the article on 
single source lighting, However, with a 
fill-in light, you can measure the effect 
ofeach light separately and this is usually 
easier. Simply switch on the main light, 
take a light meter reading and switch 
off. Repeat the process for the fill-in 
light. The difference in exposure in 
fstops gives an idea of the contrast in 
the subject after the fill-in has been 
added. The range of contrast needed 
depends on the subject; for those which 
require a soft effect, such as babies and 
girls, the difference in exposure settings 


Broad light Moving the directional lamp 
further back and around towards the 
camera axis changes the effect. The 
reflector board has also been moved, so 
that most of the light comes from the 
right of the picture 
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Lighting angle A minor adjustment to 
the position of the main light and to the 
pose of the model gives a major change 
in mood. Both direct and reflected 
lights are now at similar angles to 

the subject 


should not normally be more than 1 to 
13 stops. With older men, and shots 
where you want to emphasize masculine 
character, you can afford to give 23 to 
3 stops. Only for really unusual, dramatic 
effects should the difference be four 
stops or more. 

Remember to allow for the skin tone 
of your subject when estimating expo- 
sure, however, If your subject is very 
dark skinned, the exposure meter tends 
to over-compensate. This does not 
matter with black and white film, but 
with cojour slide film, you should aim to 
underexpase by one f-stop. 


Additional lights 
In addition to the main and fill-in lights, 
many photographers add a number of 
other lights to produce special effects 
and enhance the picture in small but 
important ways. 

One of the most popular extra lights 
is a hair light. With only iwo lights, even 
the healthiest hair can look dull and 
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Rear light Placing a light directly 


behind the model hides it from the view 


of the camera and givesa glamorous 
halo effect. The main light is placed 
high up and almost directly behind the 
camera for frontal illumination 


Portrait lighting 
step-by-step 


Building up an arrangement Three 
lamps are enough for most types of 
Portrait. 

1 A main light with a broad reflector 
is placed to one side of the model to 
illuminate the important features 

2 An accent light behind, and on the 
other side, adds oxtra highlights and 
brings out form more strongly. 

3 Accent light and main light are not 
enough on their own, however. There 
are several distracting shadow areas 
that should also be dealt with. 

4 The answer is to add a third light 
almost in line with the camera. This 
serves asa fill-in to lighten the shadows 
without overpowering the other lights 


uninteresting. The hair light is added to 
introduce highlights into the hair and 
make it glisten brightly. It is usually set 
in one of three places—either above the 
head, above and to one side, or to on 
side and level with the head 

Exact positioning is important, par- 
ticularly with an overhead light, If it is 
forward of the crown, light can spill 
onto the face and upset the shadow 
pattern. Arranged directly above the 
crown, it produces a pancake of light 
on top of the head thatis rarely flattering. 
Ideally, it should be set a little behind 
the crown so that light is reflected 
brightly through the strands of the hair. 

Hair light is most tive on brunettes 
and people with thick hair. Very light 
blondes need little hair ernphasis, and if 
you use a hair light with people who are 
slightly balding, it may show up the 
very feature they want to hide 

A well shaded domestic lamp will 
often provide a good hair light, but if 
this is suspended from the ceiling it 
should hang low. Move your subject 
around until he or she is correctly 
placed in relation to this light. A proper 
spotlight is better but it can be 
expensive. A spotlight can direct a 
beam of light upon the sitter from 
several metres away. 

Another light can be added to illumin- 
ate the background. If you have not 
arranged a special background this 
light is unnecessary. It better to sit 
the subject well away from any walls 
and leave the background dark. Dark 
backgrounds do not suit all subjects, 
however, and you may want to use a 
light background. More interesting back- 
grounds can be used, providing they do 
not distract from the subject, but for 
straight portraits a very smooth plain 
surface is probably best, A plain white 
painted wall is ideal. If you cannot find 
a suitable wall, you may have to buy a 
roll of special background paper from 
a photographie supplier. 

It is very easy to set up the lights to 
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Tracing paper diffusion A sheet of 
tracing papor is used as a background, 
and light is directed through it towards 
the camera. Another sheet of tracing 
paper over the main light gives a final 
result that is both softand high key 
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Three lights The result of the lighting in 
the sequence below. The main light 
comes from an angled reflector, while 
the accent light is provided by a small 
spot. Tracing paper is used to diffuse 
the fill-light 
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Advertising Arts 


Julien Calder 
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Head and shoulders Lighting your 
subject is important, but remember that 
variations in pose and framing can have 
just as great an effect on the picture 
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There is more to photography than just representing 
your subjects in a realistic way—interesting and 
unusual effects can be achieved 


to ensure that 


move at all. 


exposu! 
have 


Monky business Flectronic flash lit the 
subjectat the start ofa time exposure 
ina darkened room. The halo isa 
circular fluorescent tube switched on 
briefly behind the subject's head, and 
the glowing outline was given by a hand 
held torch and a starburst filter 


Triple portrait A straightforward 
triple exposure by electronic flash 
made by moving the subject against a 
black background to prevent overlap 
when the flash fired 


ent to tak 
at shows a 
ghosted im 


have 


x framing and s! 
fects 


operation for 5 


Multiple exposures 
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this is to multiply the ASA (ISO) rating of 
the film by the number of exposures you 

d to make ona single frame, and set 
the new rating on the exposure meter 
or film speed dial. If you want to 
make a double exposure, double the 
film speed. If you want to make a triple 
exposure, multiply the film speed by 
three—effectively giving each frame a 
third of the normal exposure. With the 
new film speed set, the exposure that 
your meter indicates is then auto- 
matically correct. 

An occasion when you should not use 
this method is when making multiple 
exposures of a brightly lit subject 
against a completely black background, 
with each new image superimposed on 
the dark background—spollit figures on 
a dark stage, for example, In such cases, 
make each exposure at the normal rating 
for tha film, preferably basing the ox- 
Posure on a light reading taken from 
the subject itself, 

If you alter the ASA setting on your 
meter, always remember to reset the 
correct rating when you have finished 
making multiple exposures. 


Multiple subjects 

ple exposures can be used in a 
variety of ways. You could, for example, 
make two exposures of the same subject 
from different points of view. Or you 
could use a medium or long telephoto 
lens to make two exposures, one in focus 
and the other out of focus. This can be 
particularly effective when photograph- 
ing flowers, but you need a tripod to 
ensure that the framing for both ex- 
posures is identical 


2 
3 
3 
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Another technique is to use a zoom 
lens (again on a tripod) to superimpose 
two exposures made at different focal 
length settings. Experiment with such 
techniques to discover the possibilities 

Waterfalls and fountains are good 
subjects for multiple exposure shots. 
Rather than freeze all movement with a 
high shutter speed, many photographers 
prefer to use long exposures when tak- 
ing pictures of waterfalls to show the 
movement of the water over the rocks. 
his can be effective and gives the fall a 
beautiful ethereal quality, but it also 
looks rather unreal. A multiple exposure 
can prove an attractive compromise 
between the frozen image with a high 
shutter speed and the unrealistic image 
with a slow shutter speed, Set the camera 
on a tripod and make a number of 
exposures on the same frame—up to 
cight using a high shutter speed. In 
the final result, the water will have much 
of the solidity of a high shutter speed 
shot, with individual drops of spray 
visible, but the multiple images will also 
combine to suggest movement. Multiple 
exposure pictures can be made on other 
occasions where the main subject is 
stationary but where there are moving 
details. Those parts of the scene that 
move between exposures register in the 
final photograph in an unnatural but 
often fascinating way. Again, a tripod is 
essential 10 prevent camera movement. 

In the late 19th century, an entire 
photographic sub-industry grew up to 
manufacture ‘spirit photographs’, an 
amusing application of multiple exposure 
technique that is easily performed. A 
suitably dressed ‘ghost' is posed in an 


Neon sign A straight shot taken at 
night on colour slide film, with the 
camera set on a firm tripod 


Focus change For half the exposure time 
the camera was used normally. Then the 
focusing ring was turned to give a blur 


appropriate scene, Two exposures are 
made on the same frame, one with the 
‘ghost’ in position, one with the ‘ghost 
removed. The final picture shows a 
normal scene with a semi-transparent 
figure included, 

A more modern variation on such 
trickery is multiple exposure with mask- 
ing. By covering half the lens with an 
opaque mask, making an exposure, then 
moving the mask to cover the other half 
of the lens and making @ second ex- 
posure on the same frame, it is possible 
to make pictures in which the same per- 
son appears twice, The model is simply 
moved from one half of the picture to the 
other between exposures. 

A mask can easily be cut out of black 
cardboard, but it is better to use one 
made by a filter manufacturer since pre- 
cise registration between the two images 
is needed, Suitable masks are made by 
manufacturers of square ‘system’ filters. 
The depth of field of the lens will have an 
influence on the sharpness of the 
dividing line between the two halves of 
the picture. Telephoto lenses should be 
set at a small aperture to give good 
separation between the two halves, With 
through-the-lens metering systems, al- 
ways take an exposure reading before 
putting the mask in place, using the 
correct film speed setting. 

There are occasions when you can 
use successfull multiple exposure effects 
without a tripod. If you have a camera 
with a motor winder and a multiple 
exposure control, you can produce 


Quads Double exposure with a mask to 
divide the picture down the centre. 

To produce four images of one face, 

it is easiest to use a pair of identical 
twins as models 


John sims 


Zoom The zoom control ring on an 80- 
200 mm zoom lens was moved as 
smoothly as possible during exposure 


ii 


Tilt Affer an initial steady exposure, 
the camera was carefully tilted up and 
down to givea streaked effect 


interesting multiple exposure effects 
with a hand-held camera, Such effects 
are most easily produced with those 
cameras that have automatic shut-offs on 
their motor winds, so that you can pre- 
set the number of exposures that are 
made. The result is a recognizable but 
jumbled picture of your subject. 

If you have a sophisticated camera that 
allows you to change focusing screens, 
it can be useful to put a ruled grid 
screen in your camera when making 
multiple exposures. This helps you 
locate the separate images correctly in 
the frame to avoid overlap. 


Flash techniques 

Although the most obvious way of 
making a multiple exposure is to fire the 
shutter a number of times, you can also 
make a multiple exposure by holding the 
shutter open for a long time and illu- 
minating the subject briefly a number of 
times. The simplest way of doing this is to 
use electronic flash and a time exposure. 
For each ‘exposure’ the flash is fired 
once to record the image. 

This technique is usually used in a 
darkened room under controlled con- 
ditions, but it is also possible to use 
similar techniques outdoors at night. 
With a moving subject, multiple ex- 
posure with flash produces a series of 
frozen instants recorded on the film. 
This can be useful for analyzing motion, 
or purely for graphic effect. The tech- 
nique is used commercially for subjects 
ranging from machinery to golf strokes. 


Foliage Multiple exposure in daylight 
can be performed successfully if you 
use a motor drive. The number of 
exposures was pre-set on the drive so 
that the exposure could be worked out 


Ed Buziak 


With a rapidly moving subject, you 
need to make your ‘exposures’ very 
quickly with the minimum time between 
flashes. Although your ability to fire the 
gun quickly makes a difference, the real 
limiting factor is the time it takes the 
gun to recycle between flashes. Un- 
fortunately, most small flash guns do not 
produce enough light nor do they re- 
cycle quickly enough to be used effect- 
ively with large or distant subjects— 
unless the movement is very slow. 
Nevertheless most automatic flashquns 
should recycle rapidly enough for small, 
close-up subjects. At close distances the 
flash emitted by such units is very brief, 
and thyristor circuitry enables them to 
recycle in less than a second. A few 
flashguns have manually variable power 
controls, and when used at their lowest 
setting with high speed film can allow 
multiple flash exposures to be made of a 
wider range of subjects. 

This technique can be used with a 
variety of moving subjects, although it is 
probably best to try out your skill with 
human subjects first rather than mach- 
ines, With human power, you can vary 
the speed of movement to suit the 
technique much more easily. 

The procedure for this type of shot is 
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relatively straightforward. First set up 
your subject in a darkened room against 
a black background. Before turning the 
lights out, frame your subject so that all 
the important action occurs within the 
picture area. Rehearse the movement 
you are photographing a couple of 
times to ensure that it all falls within the 
frame and looks as you want it to. Set the 
camera's shutter to B, for a time ex- 
posure, and the aperture to the setting 
appropriate to the film speed as indi- 
cated on the calculator dial of your flash. 

When everything is ready, turn out 
the lights, open the camera's shutter, 
start the action, and trigger the flash 
unit repeatedly until sufficient exposures 
have been made. Close the shutter when 
you have made enough flashes. To give 
your flash tube time to cool off, wait a 
minute or co before exposing another 
frame by the same technique. 


Alternatives to flash 

Although electronic flash is the most 
obvious source of light for this type of 
multiple exposure, you can use others. 
It is possible to light some subjects with 
a small stroboscope, of the type intended 
for use in discotheques, for instance 
These recycle very quickly but have a 


Big wheel Taken 
with along 
exposure time, 
moving subjects 
like this brightly 
lit fairground ride 
make dazzling 
Patterns. A steady 
tripod is essential 
for good results 


Light streaks At 
night, city lights 
can make patterns 
like abstract 
paintings. Make a 
hand-held 

time exposure 
using tungsten 
balanced slide film 
for varied colour 
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ra it nted on a s' through 
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Zoom Zoom 
effects can be 
created in daylight 
ifyou use slow 
colour film anda 
small aperture 
setting. A tripod is 
vital to produce 
fully controlled 
effects, without 
disturbing up and 
down or side to 
side vibrations 


Moonscape Tiny 


, using high 
alumina cement for 
the Moon surface 
and parts from 
plastic model kits 
for the Moonbase 
To give a greater 
illusion of 
luminosity, the 
Earth and stars 
were added in two 
exposures 


hael Freeman 
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One of the main attractions of processing your own negatives is that 
you see the results quickly and, therefore, can quickly move on to 
producing quality, hand-made colour enlargements 


To the uninitiated, colour processing 
and printing seem discouragingly com- 
plex, but if you can handle black and 
white confidently there is no reason 
why you should not be able to tackle 
colour processing with equal success. 
Although they require a little more care 
than black and white, modern colour 
processes are quite straightforward, 

In this article, the first of a series deal- 
ing with basic colour processing and 
printing, basic colour negative process- 
ing techniques are explained. Special 
care must be taken over every aspect 
of colour processing and before you 


Colour negative Producing good 
quality negatives means judging 

exposure, as well as processing, 
absolutely accurately 


undertake any colour work you must 
bear the following points in mind. 

@Temperatures of the various process 
solutions must be accurately maintained 
at much higher levels than generally en- 
countered in black and white processing. 
Special temperature control techniques 
are needed to keep solution tempera- 
tures at constant levels. The maximum 
allowable variation with some processes 
is measured in fractions of a degree. 
@Some processes involve many in- 
dividual processing steps and are 


lengthy, especially the low process tem- 
perature methods. 


we 


@Some of the chemicals used in colour 
processing are extremely harmful and 
very great care must be taken in their 
preparation, use and disposal. 

‘@ Colour process solutions are generally 
more expensive than those used for 
black and white processing, They do not 
keep well once prepared and they 
should be stored carefully, 

In black and white processing, one 
developer can be used to process 
different makes and types of film. In 
colour work, it is usual for a particular 
type of film to be tied to a particular 
process, although in some cases it may 


1 Prepare processing solutions using 
the specific instructions supplied by the 
maker. Photocolor If developer is mixed 
1+ 2 with water, bleach-fix 1 +1 


4 Check that the solution temperature 
is 38°C, discard the preheat water, then 
quickly pour in the developer. Note 

the precise time development begins 


be possible to use one set of chemicals 
for processing most of your colour 
negative films and prints, 


Extra equipment 

Very little additional equipment is 
necessary if you are already equipped 
for b & w processing and decide, for 
to use these items for colour 
film processing. However, to eliminate 
any risk of cross contamination, it is 
worth buying separate equipment for 
colour work if possible. 

For advice on buying equipment see 
page 490, but a few points are worth 
bearing in mind when selecting equip- 
ment for colour work. First of all, a 
spirit thermometer is not sufficiently 
accurate and you should buy a mercury- 
filled type. Choose a thermometer with a 
comparatively short range so that tem- 
perature changes aro clearly visiblo. 

Secondly, it may well be worth buying 
a dishwarmer although they are very 
expensive, A dishwarmer ensures that 
the high colour processing temperatures 
are properly maintained, 

Although a dishwarmer is not essen- 
tial, it makes temperature control much 
simpler. Of course, the dishwarmor may 
be used for any form of processing—it 
would be particularly useful if ever you 


2 Measure off a quantity of each 
solution and stand the containers in a 
waterbath until the contents reach 38°C. 
Keep the bath topped up with hot water 


5 Continue through stop-bath and 
bleach-fix stages according to the 
maker's instructions before using the 
waterbath water for rinsing the film 


3 While the solutions are warming up, 

Joad the tank in darkness. Preheat the 

tank and film using clean water heated 
to40°C 


6 Continue using separate rinses or, 
better still, running water at the right 
temperature until washing is complete— 
only then remove the film for drying 


Colour print Although youcan do (and 
undo) a Jot during colour printing, a 
quality print is best made from a good 
quality negative 


want to dish process colour prints, 
Alternatively, you may wish to buy one 
of the various types of processing 
machine designed for the amateur. 
These tempering units (designed to 
maintain temperatures) incorporate 
solution heating compartments warmed 
by an enclosed jacket of warmed water 
or air. More elaborate machines accept 
processing drums for both negatives 
and prints, and usually incorporate a 
rocker and roller mechanism to provide 
continuous agitation. Although both the 
tempering units and the more elaborate 
machines use the simple principle of a 
water bath, the added convenience of 
thermostatic temperature control com- 
bined with all the benefits of an enclosed 
jacket of water ensures a much higher 
standard of processing consistency, 


Processing 

Colour negative processing consists of 
two or three main stages: development 
3 and a bleach-fix; or a separate bleach 


5 and fix. 


2 _ Colour negative film is coated with 
® three emulsion layers, each sensitive to 
8 one particular colour, During develop- 
ment, silver is produced in all three 
layers to produce a negative with dense 
highlights and light shadow areas just 
like a black and white negative. How- 
ever, during development dye images 
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are also formed in each of the three 
layers to form the colour component of 
the image. The dye image of each layer 
corresponds exactly to the amount of 
silver in that layer, and heavier dye 
deposits are formed in areas which have 
received more exposure, 

Because the variations in dye strength 
show all the colour and density varia- 
tions, the metallic silver of each layer 
serves no useful purpose beyond this 
stage and is therefore removed after 
development by a bleach bath. The 
third stage is a fixing bath to stabilize the 
image. In most modern processes these 
bleach and fix baths are combined to 
form what is known as a bleach-fix, 
Finally, the film is washed to remove the 
waste products and residue process 
chemicals. 

Details vary irom process to process, 
and there is no typical method, but one 
of the simplest and most widely available 
is the Photocolor II process and this is 
explained in detail. Other processes are 
outlined in the panel. 


Photocolor II process 

The Photocolor II process can be used 
for Kodacolor II type films instead of 
Kodak's own process C-41 but cannot be 
used for Agfacolor. For the amateur, the 
Photocolor II kit is especially attractive 
because it may also be used for pro- 
cessing colour prints. 

Start off the processing sequence by 
Preparing the process solutions. The 
Photocolor Il colour developer concen- 
trate is diluted with two parts of ordinary 
tap water, Calculate the capacity of your 
developing tank and divide this by three 
in order to determine just how much 
concentrate is required, You need about 
100 ml for a typical 35 mm tank. If you 
have to use the same measuring 
cylinder, elways mix up the developer 
before the bleach-fix is diluted, but to 
avoid contaninalion it is better to have 
separate plastic measures for each 
solution, 

The bleach-fix concentrate is diluted 
1 + 1 with tap water. Do not use stain- 
less steel containers for holding or 
storing this chemical because it can be 
corrosive. If you do use stainless steel 
containers for mixing, wash them im- 
mediately after use, 

Try to keep splashes to a minimum 
when mixing up these chemicals, and 
keep them well away from food and food 
Preparation surfaces. Rinse down any 
splashes with plenty of water or stains 
may remain afterwards. Always wear 
gloves when preparing and using colour 
process solutions, 

Pour the working strength solutions 
into the waterbath containers and bring 
the temperature of the solutions up to the 
selected process temperature, which is 
normally 38°C for the Photocolor If 


process. 
While the chemicals are being 
warmed up, load your developing 


tank in complete darkness. But you must 
make sure that your hands are free of 
traces of chemical concentrate, other- 
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wise fingerprints and smears may show 
on the processed film. 

The tank, with film loaded, can be 
Placed along with the solution con-* 
tainers in the water bath so that the tank 
and its contents are warmed up to the 
correct process temperature, 

If, however, you can independently 
raise the temperatures of the solutions 
to the required level and decide not to 
use a water bath, you can use a pre-heat 
(or pre-soak) water bath of 40°C water 
to take the chill off the tank and its con- 
tents, This bath must be completely 
free of any contaminants. Drain this pre- 
heat bath completely after one minute. 

Pour in the developer, agitating con- 
tinuously for the first half-minute. As 
soon as the first period of agitation is 
complete, quickly measure the tem- 
perature of the developer within the 
tank if your tank has a facility for insert- 
ing a thermometer. Otherwise you must 
take extreme care to keep the tank ina 
water bath at the correct temperature. 


Different types of processing kits 
can be used to process your colour 
negative film, and the times for 
four of them are shown here. For 
convenience, use a short-cycle 
process if one is available for your 
film type 


About the processes: 


Processing stages: 


Preheat bath 
Colour developer 
Intermediate bath 
Wash 
Rinse/Stop-bath 
Bleach 

Bleach-fix 


Process notes; 


Jon Bouchier 


If the developer temperature has fallen 
below 38°C, consult the temperature 
correction diagram supplied in the 
instructions, and obtain the new process 
time. For example, if the temperature of 
the developer drops immediately to 
35°C when loaded into a tank that has not 
been properly warmed, development 
time should be increased by 35 seconds. 

Agitate the film four times each 
minute by inverting the tank twice. For 
negatives of consistent quality and to 
simplify the printing of different films, 
take care to standardize processing 
procedures, times and temperatures as 
much as possible. 

You should start to drain off the 
developer a little before the developing 
time is up because development will 
continue as the tank is draining, This is 
especially important in slow draining 
plastic tanks. It ie worth working out how 
long your tank takes to empty and allow- 
ing for this, In the Photocolor II process, 
developer can be re-used, so store it 


Agfa process N 


This kit is for processing CNS and CNS2 
Agfacolor negative film. It is packaged 
in powder form to make four solutions. 
Also shown is the Process F kit for C-41 
film which is packed in liquid form 


Temperature Time Process notes 
(mins. 


-) 
2040.20 8 1 
20L05C 4 2 
14—20°C 14 3 
20405°C 8 2 
14-20°C 6 
18—20°C 6 2 
14-20°C 10 
to 45°C 10~20 


1 Exact time depends on agitation method 
used and may need to be adjusted for 
your purposes. 2 Time not critical, 3 Time 
may be extended but not shortened, The 
working capacity per litre (without re- 
plenishment) of each solution is six 36- 
exposure films. The solutions are pre- 
pared from powder by diluting with 
water at about 20°C 


carefully. Capacity depends upon cir- 
cumstances, but 300 ml of developer can 
be used for processing three 36- 
exposure films—though you must pro- 
cess the other two within about a week 
of the first. Keep your stored bottles of 
developer completely full so that the 
solution does not go ‘off’. 

‘As soon as the developer has been 
poured out, rinse the tank with three 15 
second washes using water at between 
35 and 40°C. Providing it is clean, this 
water can be obtained from the water 
bath. Failing this, warm up some fresh 
water to the correct temperature. 

An acid stop bath can be used instead 
of the water rinse, and this ensures that 
development is stopped instantly. If you 
use an acid bath, this should last 30 
seconds, with continuous agitation. 

The bleach-fx bath follows im- 
mediately. The bleach-fix solution 
should, like the developer, be kept 
precisely at 36°C. Agitate the tank con- 
tinuously for the first minute and then 


Kodak Flexicolor 


This kit is for processing Kodacolor-II 
type negatives (Process C-4l). It has a 
three-part liquid concentrate developer, 
three-part liquid and powder bleach, and 
a bottle each of fixer and stabilizer 


Temperature 


Time Process notes 


(mins.) 
37840.2°C 33 1,2,3 
24—40°C 63 4 
24—40°C 3 

24—40°C 63 

24—40°C 34 

24—40°C 4 

to 45°C 10—20 


1 Time as with all colour processes is 
critical 2 Use a waterbath at 38°C, 
3 Agitate vigorously for first 30 seconds 
(by 30 complete inversions), place the 
tank in the waterbath for 13 seconds and 
then give two inversions, repeating this 
until 10 seconds before end of develop- 
ment. 4 Agitate for 5 seconds every 30 
after initial 30 second agitation 


every 15 seconds until the 3 minutes in 
this bath are up. 

Once the bleach-fix process ends, 
remove the film spiral from the tank, and 
be careful not to splash bleach-fix. But 
before you pour the bleach-fix out of the 
tank, check that the negative image has 
bleached completely and evenly. If not 
the bleach-fix has not worked properly— 
possibly because you have allowed the 
temperature of the bath to drop below 
the minimum of 38°C. 

To be safe always make a point of 
using fresh or almost fresh developer or 
bleach solution for negative processing. 
Save part-used solution for colour print 
processing, 

Film washing times depend on the 
temperature of the wash water. Avoid a 
sudden drop to start with, and do not 
let it drop lower than 20°C, Use 
water from the water hath for the first 
few rinses and gradually introduce 
cooler running water into a tank full of 
this warmer water. Wash times range 


Photocolor Il 


A very easy to use kit for Kodacolor Il 
type negatives and Kodak or Agia types 
of printing paper. Liquid concentrate 
developer and bleacn-nx are diluted 
just prior touse 


Temperature Time Processnotes 


(mins.) 
40°C 1 E 
38°C 23 23,4 | 
385—40°C i 
640°C 3 5 
20—30°C 5-15 6 
to 45°C 10—20 


1 The water used for the preheat bath 
must be completely clean. 2 Continuous 
agitation first 20 sec, then two inversions 
four times per minute. 3 Times can be 
adjusted according to initial temper- 
ature drop. 4 Solution may be stored for 
ro-use. § Six inversions first minute, then 
as dev. 6 Minimum times with running 
water, longer for individual rinses. 


Darkroom 


from 5 minutes at 35'C, to at least 15 
minutes at 20°C. Afterwards, hang the 
film to dry ina suitable dust-free location. 

Do not be unduly worried about the 
milky appearance of the emulsion when 
wet. This disappears as the film dries. 

The key to success with colour nega- 
tive film processing is consistency. You 
must always take great care to make sure 
that your procedure is identical every 
time you process a film—use fresh, 
accurately measured solutions, meticu- 
lously check temperatures and always 
agitate in an identical manner. Only 
change your technique if results are 
unsatisfactory, 

Nevertheless, if you find yourself un- 
able to guarantee consistent results with 
colour negative film processing, do not 
be put off colour in the darkroom alto- 
gether. Have your films processed com- 
mercially and concentrate on colour 
printing where mistakes only mean the 
waste of material, not the loss of your 
valuable, original photographs. 


Unicolor K2 — 


For all C-41 process films. Kit consists 
of a three-part developer and fixer, and 
a stabilizer. With careful measuring 
these liquid concentrates can be used 
to make up small quantities of solution 


Temperature Time Process notes 


(mins.) 
38°C i 
38°C 34 
354°C eT 34 
354°C o4 35 
20rc 1 
10 45 10—20 


1 Water must be clean. 2 Solutions may 
be re-used. Only developer requires 
additional time (+15 sec for second film, 
+30 sec for third film). 3 Time not 
critical beyond minimum. 4 Steps after 
bleach-fix may be carried out in normal 
lighting with tank lid off. 5 Use water 
flow sufficient to change water in film 
tank at least six times 
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The mighty edifice of a cathedral presents a great 
photographic challenge—majestic architecture, 
ornate detail and living reminders of ages past 


lage points 
ed by using th 


Tomb sculpture Places of worship are 
often full of attractive details. Like 
many of these 
on presenting this profile in 
creative way. Brass apitaph this shot 
helps convey part of the cathedral’ s 
history. Its surface 
ntrasts with other softer-textur 
shots. Choristers’ gowns The 
brightly coloure s caught G 
eye as hele round for new 
subjects. Careful framing and vivid 
colours make it an attractiv 
omposition. Stained glass window 
rge bracketed his exposures for 
this—clearer windows can ‘foo! 
meter into underexposin 
Choir practice Ektachrome 400, uprated 
t03200ASA produced this pleasing 
grainy effect. Looking up There may 


g as 281 
as much detail as 5 


large 
illumination 


Twilight Just before nightfall is an 
ellent time for capturing mood 

and atmosphere as | jot of the 

cathedral surroundings shows 


Door knockex Smal! details conve 
sense of place just as much as w 
George was intrig 


ya 


World of photography 


World famous for his portraits and fashion photography, Patrick 
Lichfield also takes a wide variety of advertising and editorial 
photographs in locations as far apart as Bermuda and Birmingham 


nging on the walls of a room above 
Lichfield's London studio there 
a number of frames containing 
roid prints of his favourite pictures. 
frame represents a year's work 
da glance at the collection gives some 
ions of the tremendous range of 
Lichfield’s photography and the variety 
0 le he has worked with 
lutely impossible to recall all 
Ihave done, but by looking at 
s I can see them instantly 
ere is, f imple, a fashion se 
Fiji, edit ork for Australian C 
es, my first Bu 
i portrait of Princess 
some commercial stuff for John- 
Baby Powder, Lux wit 
iven, Sharif, 
ange is endless 
out 90 per cent of Lich- 
now 


ative freedom, Once, 
ndar, for instance, 
k was simply to ‘go 
‘At first I wasn't very 
the idea, but then I began to see 
ething of a challenge. king a 
calendar out of Harrow was 
edibly diffi 


actually in 


le editor- 
are generally 
deal of initial 
Lichfield 


prestige items, 
Planning goes into 


On location Lichfield, with researcher 
Lynda Berry, shooting on location ata 
steel foundry in Aberdeen 


John Whyte/BAT 


i 

phers who do nothing 
shots and still lifes: would 
mad | 


an idea that I want to do rather 
ll phone up a magazine and 


ished doing a rather funny series 
I rang up a number of well 
people and asked them who they 
uuld like to be if they weren't them- 
ves. It worked well—they all took it as 
ly as !hoped they would, Clement 

to be Gladstone, so we 
p and took him to the 
Ronnie Corbett wanted to 


was marvellous and chopped his mush- 
rooms beautifully.’ 

Unfortunately, editorial work is rarely 
well paid and he cannot usually do 
quite as much as he would like. For 
Lichfield, the ideal combination would 
be to divide his time so that he sp. 
about 40 per cent each on commercial 
and editorial work and 20 per cent for 
his own personal pictures. ‘Commercial 
tography is extremely good for you 
cause it's very demanding—some- 
the brief you are given seems 
ly impossible |' 
theless, concentrating on com- 
mercial work does not necessarily mean 


Trail biker Taken on a Kenyan game 
reserve for the annual glamour calendar 
ofa spare part manufacturer 


Patrick Lichfield/Unipart 


Wortd of photography 


Patrick Lichfield/US TV Guide 


Tribesmen in Papua New Guinea A personal picture taken in 
Goroka during a rare break from a commercial assignment 


ning is absolutely vital, particularly for 
foreign locations where time and 

premium, 

nount of preparation and 


planning for all his work, 
Patrick Lich employs a full-time 
staff of t istants, a driver and a 


etary at his London studio. He values 
a great differ- 
on assist- 
works 
When travelling on such an assign- 
L y take two complete 
1ipment with him. For large 
, his standard set is built 
Hasselblad cameras which 
He has two 


Bathtime Using a specially made light 
box and flash, Lichfield took this shot 
in his studio for another calendar 


Highland jig An informal 24th birthday 
portrait of Prince Charles dancing with 
Lady Sarah Armstrong-jones 


Lord Kenneth Clark An intimate portrait that reveals his 
subject's involvement with art and culture 


camera bodies, four magazines and 
four lenses—the 40, 80, 150 and 350 mm 
lenses. He also has a Polaroid back 
considers Polaroid the most important 
invention in photography since the war, 
because it provides the photographer 
with an instant chi on the effect of a 
particular shot and shows up any mis- 

before serious shooting begins 
sometimes saved him from ex- 
pensive disasters by revealing faults in 
equipment. 

‘When he does not need a large form 
Lichfield prefers to use his Olyr 
cameras. He takes four camer. 

autowinders 
rent lense: 
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nt, He 
lens and very 
d if limited in his cho: 
id normally pick a 
zoom le 
using filters but prefers to use 
tively. ‘aim to use th 
jout people knowing. I hate it when 
people overdo it, but I do use correc- 
tive filter: our films whene' 
possible I don’t quite like 
colour fakance itT don't like blue skin 


dislikes 


2 lengths 
at each film gives good 
field is no exception. With 
rome film, for instance, he will 
do a ‘clip test’. This simply in- 
exposing a few frames clipped 
of the film and exam- 
veloped results. He can then 
jjustments need to be made to 


Unfortunately, this sort of test cannot 
be done with Kodachrome 25 and even 
gives superb colour, Lich- 
field does not use it quite as much as he 
wo! It is also a relatively slow 
film and requires a tripod which he finds 
an encumbrance for studio portraits, So 
although he loads the Olympus. with 
Kodachrome 25 when on location, he 
frequently uses Ektachrome Professional 
film in the studio. 


Clement Freud The British MP posing 
as Gladstone in the Liberal Club. Lit by 
flash bounced off a white umbrella 
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ay peop 
I hing women, 
ample, he pr: lown on them 
lightly so the face appears heart shaped 
en I'm doing beauty or head shots in 
dio, I don't use a od much, I 
to be able to leap up and down so I 
can photograph peor from several 
different angles 


notograr 


once helped him on 
a sion when he was 
photographing the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, ‘I was standing on a chair and 
trying to get some good shots, but they 
just weren't reacting. Then all of a 
sudden I went right through it and was 
hobbled by it. They wouldn't stop 
laughing then and I got the shots I 
wanted, It was their chair too!’ 

Although Lichfield excels at portraiture 
this is still only a small proportion of his 
work. Most of his location photography 
is fashion, which makes up about half of 
his commercial assignments esides 
work for Harper's and Vogue in Britain, 
he also works for magazines based in 
other countries such as Italy, the United 
Stat i Australia, and for a variety of 
companies and advertising agencies 
doing fashion advertisements. 

Perhaps the most famous of his fashion 
assignments are the series of fashion 
advertisements that he did for Bur- 
berrys. As makers of classic British 
raincoats, the emphasis was on the 
Britishness of their imi Most of the 
advertisements the: were straight, 
‘classic’ shots, but again Lichfield was 
able to exercise some editorial freedom. 

jo persuade them to pro- 
duce some landscapes, The pictures 
were really panoramas of England with 
tiny litfle figures in Burberry raincoats 


Ha /Coam 00 fan Magazina 


Patrick Licht 


Omar Sharif Even studio portraits can 
be given an extra dimension. Sharif is 
famous as a bridge player 


hough the proportion of black and 


white in Lichfield's work has dropped 


consid 


y over the years, he would 


prefer to be using more black and white. Everyone knows what Burberrys look 
‘Itake my own sr kand white, like—so | just made sure they looked 
together wilh the private 


recognizable or at least featured the 
Burberry with their distinctive 
check. The subjects were just dim: 
inutive figures—but photographically 


portraits that I ¢ 
Lichfi 
tures of peopl 


rugs 


ary, and he owes is st they worked wonderfully well." 
his and charm. With his aristocratic background and 
Like many photo- his fam hfield is often asked to do 
2 at putting people at adverti: work partly so that 
ig them to relax. client can does not 


use his name. 
resent this but he hy it when 
he is asked to do a job in which his name 
does not appear—it prov 
being used as. photographer 
‘Some of t 5 I've 
never had my name und 
them. There's a theory that it is nice to 
have photographer's by-lines on ad- 
vertising pictures but I think it's a good 
thing not to 


Although his aristocratic background 
is now ona of his hallmarks, it proved 
to be of little help when he started out 


In the 60s, photography had none of the 
glamour it has now and 

unsupportive when he made it known b 
wanted to be t ig 
disinherited him and told hi 
must make it on his own 
He began hi 
in advortis 
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Cheetahs The film was underexposed to 
achieve greater colour saturation. Taken 
fora limited edition of prints 


landing a con~- 


h 


reputati 


“Go al 
here 


e said, 
et me 


the ultimate. 'The 6 
era—I don't care what peo} 
it seems 


Figures in a landscape Taken in Sussex 
and designed to emphasize the British 
look of the clothes shown 
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n 

a picture 


Grand Cany 


put the 


those 


ing spent on travel 
wadays if 


‘OU Wi 


hy 


'T wa: 
came up 


one of the people 
during that time—it was much 
than now 


or people to 


y don't real 
your time run 
running you're in the dark 


. Chinon and Olympus 
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An autowinder advances the film automatically at very high speed after 
each frame, leaving you free to concentrate on following the action 
of a fast moving subject 


In the past, motor drives s 
the kind of equipment ti a pro- 
fessional would buy. Protessional photo- 
graphers have long recognized the 
advantages of motor driven cameras and 
the availability of a fast motor has always 


been a strong selling point of the more 
expensive professional cameras. But 
3 € and more amateurs are 


ning aware of their value for wind- 
ing on film quickly and smoothly, s 
times allowing you to take uy 
pictures in a second, At the top end of 
the range, motor drives are still very 
expensive, but a autowinder may 
be only a third of the price of a new SLR 
Many modern cameras accept a motor 
which winds on the film between frames 
and fi as well, A few 
cameras only take an autowinder that 
saves the photographer the trouble of 
cranking the wind-on le 
phisticated cameras, however 
ept the faster motor drives. 
It is not difficult to see why 


a 


photographers motors c 
ntly to baseplates of their 
Who subject ic changing 
fast, it pays to be ak s of 
rapid succession. Some 


to move the 


Motox equipped Although these 
cameras are all fitted with autowinders, 
these are not interchangeable devices— 
an Olympus winder, for instance, would 
not fit either of the other two cameras 


Free as a bird When the action is 
changing quickly, a motor drive or 
autowinder may help you catch shots 
you would miss if you had to wind on 
each frame manually 


camera away from their face in order to 
wind the film, and that a motor elimin- 
ates this distracting procedure. Even 
still life photographers often use motors 
on their tripod-mounted cameras, be- 
cause winding on to advance the film can 
sometim 10" the whole camera 
enough to spoil a picture. A motor drive 
allows the film to be advanced without 
even touching the camera. 

These are only a few of the reasons 
why there has been a rise in the popu- 
larity of motor driven photography, and 
@ many more. The spread of the 
tor drive can be compared to that 
of automatic exposure — photographers 
want to be freed of the mundane details 
of photography to concentrate on the 
creative aspects of picture taking, 


Autowinders 
The simplest < 


vice for advancing the 
film is an autowinder. This is a small 
attacl nt that is fixed to base of a 
suitable camera, containing a motor, a 
tiny gearbox, and a set of batteri 

Acamera must be designed to take an 
autowinder—it is impossible to hs 
autowind fitted to a camera without the 
connecting mechanisms on the base- 
plate. On the oth you do not have 


an 


ha 
to buy a drive at the same time as the 


camera, It is quite feasibl 

Olympus or a Chinon now, 
a year's time 

sr (or motor drive) only 

A Canon Auto 


to buy, say, an 


nd a com- 


fits one make of camera. 


but autowin: 


becaus: 


and 3 all ha 
on interchange- 


ond (fps) and most operate at 
per second 
Many autowinde 
frame mode which 
shutter must be manually 
shot, To release the shutter, a button is 
pressed, either on the winder, or the 
normal shutter release button on the 
camera. The film is wound on when the 
button is released. If the button 
sed and held down, on 


wo ly in singl 
that the 
red for every 


mei 


pres- 
y one frame is 


More sophisticated autowind 
f conunu 
inuous 
id frame after frame as long as 
shutter releas: down. 
Even if a winder is sai 


faster shutter speeds are in use. If the 
camera shutter is set to, say, one eighth 
of a second, the delay caused by the 
shutter remaining open slows the auto- 
winder down, 


Motor drives 

The line between an autowinder and a 

one, but the dis- 
a n the basis of 

speed of operation, ruggedness and 


motor driv 


Attaching a winder Automatic winders 
simply engage with the gears inthe 
camera's baseplate and are held 
securely in position by screwing into 
the tripod fitting 


Autowinder and motor drive Though 
they look similar, they are quite 
different internally. The motor drive is 
much faster, and offers separate, bolt 
on battery compartments 


Fred Mancini/equipment courtesy of Olympus 
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Power sources Most autowinders have a 
battery compartment built in and use 
penlight cells, The battery pack 

(bottom) fits on to a motor drive, and 
contains rechargeable cells 


versatility. Most motor drives operate at 
a top speed of around five fps, although 
one unit, which can only be used with a 
specially built camera, operates at up to 
ten frames per second. 

With film running through the camera 
at very high speed, it is easy to shoot 
off a whole roll without really noticing. A 
36 exposure roll of film lasts less than 
seven seconds when the motor drive is 
running at full speed. It may well be 
worth asking yourself before you buy a 
motor drive, whether you can afford to 
feed its voracious appetite for film. Yet 
there is little point in having a motor 
drive if you only shoot one or two 
frames at a time. 

In order to achieve the higher framing 
rates that a motor drive allows, some 
sacrifices have to be made. The most 
obvious of these is weight, but another is 
the loss of viewfinder facilities—some 
cameras must have their mirrors locked 
in the up position when they are being 
run at high speeds, and this blacks out 
the viewfinder. But high speed shooting 
usually demands the use of a tripod, 
though, so this need not be a great 
draw back. 

‘The forces generated in moving film 
through a camera at high speeds can 
have a very destructive effect on a 
camera and a motor drive, so motor 
drives themselves have to be very 
solidly built. The cameras to which they 
are attached also need to be well made, 
and it is rare to find lightweight motor 
driven cameras 

Motor drives can be used with a 
variety of sophisticated accessories, and 
for most motor drivon camoras thoso 
include data bach ch print exposure 
information, or day, date and time onto 
the film. Bulk film backs, which hold 
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Autowinder controls Usually these 
consist of a switch for continuous and 
single frame operation, but some 
winders have settings for shooting a 
timed sequence of pictures 


enough film for 250 exposures, are also 
available. Although these can be used 
with motordrives, they cannot be used 
with an autowinder which is insufficiently 
powerful, Remote control units allow the 
camera to be operated from mains 
power, and controlled froma point some 
distance from the camera. An jinter- 
vallometer programs the camera to make 
an exposure at preset intervals—these 
devices are sometimes built into the 
motor drive itself, and at least one auto- 
winder is equipped with one. 

‘All motor drives stop automatically 
when the film comes to an end, to pre- 
vent it being nipped off the spool, or the 
sprockets torn. Some autowinders stop 
automatically as well, but since many of 
them are not sufficiently powerful to tear 
the film, the automatic stop device is 
rarely necessary. 

‘As an alternative to stopping the film 
at the end of the roll, many motor drives 
have a preset count down frame coun- 
ter. Should the photographer want to fire 
a burst of, say, ton frames, the counter is 
set for ten, and the camera stops auto- 
matically after ten frames have been 
exposed. If a whole roll is to be shot, 
perhaps in a number of short bursts, this 
supplementary counter is simply set 
to 36, or 20, depending on roll length. 

‘The ability to rewind film at the end of 
a roll is limited to the more expensive 
motor drives and, unless your time is 
extremely valuable, this is probably a 
luxury that most amateurs would not want 
to pay for, 


Power sources 
All motor drive systems, and some auto- 
winders, can be used with various dif- 
ferent power sources. 

The two simplest power sources are 
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& teries 


non-rechargeable pen cells, either zinc 
carbon, or manganese alkaline. Man- 
ganese alkeline cells usually last longer 
and give a higher framing rate. 
Rechargeable nickel cadmium bat- 
teries are also available, either as 
individual cells or asa large power pack 
Nickel cadmium cells give more po’ 
than either of the non-rechargeable 
batteries. While nickel cadmium typic- 
ally gives six fps, manganese alkaline 
batteries give a maximum of five and a 
half fps and zine carbon give only four 
fps. Nevertheless to recharge a nickel 
cadmium battery you need to buy a 
special charging unit and this is quite 
expensive. So unless you use the drive a 
great deal at high speeds, it is probably 
better still to stick to cheaper non- 
rechargeable batteries (see page 100) 
Some motor drives are supplied as 


2 twa pieces—aone section holds the motor 


and gears, and a separate pack, which 
ews onto the motor, takes the bat- 
The battery pack sometimes 
forms a pistol grip which can be used to 
support the camera. 

Battery power falls in low temperature, 
so manufacturers often make available 
an optional pocket pack for batteries 
This is linked to the camera by a cable 
and the battery pack can be tucked 
under clothing to keep it warm. This 
may seem like rather an exotic acc 
sory, but the temperatures that are 
likely to be encountered on a skiing 
holiday are quite cold enough to bring a 
motor drive to a halt. Since cameras with 
electronic shutters frequently draw 
power from the batieries of a motor 
drive when one is attached, a separate 
power pack can be very useful. Not only 
does it prevent the motor drive from 
stopping, it also makes sure that the 
shutter hres at sub-zero temperatures. 


To buy or not to buy ? 
As with any piece of camera equipment, 
you should handle a motor drive or an 
autowinder and become familiar with it 
first before making up your mind, This 
should give you an idea of how well 
made it is, or whether it is too bulky to 
carry comfortably. The lightest auto- 
winders weigh about 200 g, while the 
heavier motor drives weigh over 400 g. 
An autowinder or motor drive can 
add a new dimension to your photo- 
graphy, but think carefully before you 
buy one. if you do not like the extra 
weight and you do not take many pic- 
tures of fast changing subjects, a power 
drive accessory may amount to nothing 
more than a ‘professional look’ to your 
camera, an aching neck and a waste of 
money that might have been spent on a 
new lens. Used properly, however, it 
could help you take many interesting 
photographs. 


Motors for sport Many photographers 
use a motor drive not only because it 
allows fast shooting but also hecause the 
automatic facilities leave more time 

for concentrating on the subject or 
looking for new ones 


Understanding... 
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The silver halides in film are naturally sensitive only to blue light, 
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When using black and white 
film or paper, colour seems 
to be irrelevant. Yet the 
colours in the scene have a 
significant effect on the nature 
of the final image and black 
and white darkroom tech- 
niques depend upon the 
response of monochrome 
emulsions to coloured light. 
Colour is important in black 
and white photography be- 
cause emulsions do not re- 
cord some colours as strongly 
as they do others. Black and 
white printing paper, for 
instance, is very sensitive to 
blue light but insensitive to 
red. This is why the red dark- 
room light is ‘safe'—it will 
have no effect on the paper. 
Although, for printing 
paper, the limited sensitivity 
ofblack and white emulsion is 
an advantage, it has always 
been a nuisance for films. In 
the early days of photo- 
graphy, many photographers 
rued the insensitivity of their 
films to red. On prints, any- 
thing red would come out 
black. This could be particu- 
larly annoying in portraiture 
because any red in the com- 
plexion—usually spots and 
blemishes—would stand out 
darkly against pale skin. 
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Sensitizing dye Seen here in 
a concentrated form, these 
brightly coloured dyes give 
film and paper the ability to 
record other colours of light 
besides just blue 


blue sensitive film, 


Colour curves This diagram 
shows the sensitivity 

of different types of film 

to coloured light. 
Panchromatic film most 
closely matches the eye 


but adding coloured dyes to the emulsion helps film ‘see’ in colour 
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Over the years, various 
aitempts have been made to 
improve the sensitivity of 
black and white film to 
colours other than blue, 


Sensitizing dyes 

In 1873, a scientist called 
Vogel discovered, almost by 
chance, the principal of 
colour sensitizing by adding 
dyes to the emulsion. His 
discovery was made when he 
was sent some light sensitive 
material that had been de- 
liberately stained with pink 
coralline dye, This dye had 
the effect of increasing the 
material's sensitivity !o green. 
He and other scientists im- 
mediately began to look for 
other sensitizing dyes. 

For a dye to be a sensi- 
tizer, it must be absorbed by 
the silver halide crystals in 
the emulsion and must not 
just stain the gelatine. It must 
also strongly absorb light of 
the colours in which sensi- 
tivity is required. But, most 
importantly, the dye should 
be able to transfer the light 
energy it absorbs to the silver 
halide crystals with which it is 
combined, 


colour sensitivity 
of the human eye 


hochromatic film 


panchromatic film 


Advertisirg Ants 


With the early sensitizing 
dyes, adding another pink 
dye called erythrosin in min- 
ute quantities to an emulsion 
gave orthochromatic emuls- 
jons—emulsions sensitive to 
blue and green but not to red 
Early roll films were ortho- 
chromatic and their repro- 
duction of red as black in a 
print was well known. Im- 
proved orthochromatic sen- 
sitizers produced what were 
called chrome films which 
were the forerunners of pre- 
sent day panchromatic films. 

Even the early panchro- 
matic plates and films were 
not very good. They were 
much more sensitive to blue 
than green and red, and a 
deep yellow filter was 
needed to give accurate 
tones in the negative for 
every colour. Without a filter 
blue sky came out almost the 
same density as clouds. 

Modern black and white 
films have much better bal- 
anced colour sensitivities. 
They are still oversensitive to 
blue but they are reasonably 
sensitive to green and red, 
and tonal values in an un- 
filtered picture are almost the 
same as the eye sees them in 
the original scene. The yellow 
and pale green correction 
filters which were once part 
of every photographer's 
equipment are now used 
only for emphasizing clouds 
and contrast. 

However, even modem 
panchromatic film, though 
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sensitive to most colours, 
does not respond to deep 
red, Fortunately, this does 
not matter much because the 
human eye also had poor red 
sensitivity. Some extremely 
fast films have useful extra 
red sensitivity which allows 
them to respond well in 
tungsten lighting which con- 
tains a considerable propor- 
tion of red light. Neverthe- 
less, a film with the ideal 
colour sensitivity has not yet 
been made. 


Multi emulsions 

The different colour sensi- 
tivities of various materials, 
can be exploited for particu- 
lar effects. A variable con- 
trast printing paper such as 
Ilford Multigrade has two 
emulsions with different 
colour sensitivities. One is 
blue sensitive, has a high 
contrast and contains no sen- 
sitizing dye. The other is a 
low contrast emulsion that is 
sensitized towards the green 
part of the colour spectrum, 
though it retains its sensi- 
tivity to blue, The two emul- 
sions of Multigrade are not 
coated in separate layers: 
they are mixed together and 
coated as one but they still 
retain their individually sen- 
sitive properties. 

If green light is filtered out 
from the enlarger light 
source, with a magenta filter, 
the blue sensitive emulsion of 
Multigrade paper responds 
more than the part that is 
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green sensitive. Since the 
blue sensitive emulsion gives 
high contrast, the result is 
very hard, By filtering out the 
blue light with a yellow filter, 
however, the green sensitive 
emulsion responds more and 
the result is a soft grade 
paper. Intermediate contrasts 
are achieved by varying the 
proportions of blue and 
green in the exposing light. 


Balloons Photographing a 
brightly coloured scene on 
panchromatic film produces a 
result that is broadly 

similar to the tones of the 
original subject (below) 
Orthochromatic film is not 
sensitive to red, so this 
colour appears too dark, and 
has excess blue sensitivity, 
so the sky seems to be too 
pale in tone (below left) 


Creative approach 


Raising a smile 


Humorous photographs may be difficult to plan or predict, but witha 
quick eye, a camera at the ready, and a reasonable sense of humour, you 
will find that the world is full of amusing moments to record 


There are no easy rules for taking 
humorous photographs. If there were, 
photographers would be rich, and we 
would be laughing non-stop at the visual 
images around us. It is difficult to 


shoot consistently funny photographs 
and only a few photographers—such as 
Cartier-Bresson in France, Elliott Erwitt 


in America and Patrick Ward in England 
—regularly manage to provoke a smile 

One of the key cloments of taking 
humorous photographs must be 
patience, So many shots look as if they 


ie 
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have been taken by accident, or as a 
lucky break, or simply by being in the 
right place at the right time. But often 
the photographer may have waited hours 


for the elements of the picture to fall 
just right 
One Italian photographer 


year's income in twenty minutes one 
afternoon in a Catholic church, From a 
balcony seat he was able to see both the 
priest and the deyotee in the confes- 
sional. He noticed that the priest was 
nodding, and that he ionally took 


a few seconds to bring his head upright 
again. He could have taken a single shot 
then and moved off. Instead he waited 
for the right moment 


confessional sessit 
to nod, and evi F 
him. At that moment, he took his photo- 
graph, unknown to the devout lady 
pouring out her soul to the sleeping 
priest. The picture sold all over the 
world 

With practice, you can develop an 
eye for this kind of photographic 


moment. Most adults are ustally'¢ ci 
to avoid appearing fool: 
ducing a camera into a situation whe: 
they are not expecting to be seen, 
may be able to catch some delightfi 
funny off-guard mome nous, and 
much photographed in: is th 
day of a sale, when people are 
occupied 
despair and rage 
short time, 
Another good location isan art gallery, 
though you may need permission for this, 
where people are often absorbed in the 
pictures. There also be opportun- 
ities for some amusing juxtapositions 


eful 


of people and the exhibits—a stern 
portrait apparently glaring down at the 
for 
the 

following fictitious example 
Under a painting of ites beautiful 
ladies, ‘The Three Graces’. is a bench 
ee it sit two ol and SO especially 
eautiful women, You see this, and you 
vai A man comes and joins them, but 


the situation is not yet right, Then as he 
leaves, another old lady fills the gap, and 
you have your picture at last. This 
photograph is a product of just what 
you had anticipated and hoped might 
come about. You waited, and your 
patience was rewarded with the shot. 
Remember that your subjects may well 
not realize that they are looking foolish. 
In many successful humorous shots the 
humour exists only from the camera's 
viewpoint. The lady, striding with mili- 
tary precision through the park, may be 
quite unaware that a few yards behind 
her a batallion of guardsmen echo her 
footsteps, If she happened to glance over 
and see the photographer, she would 
probably take no notice. But the man 
unlucky enough to go head over heels on 
the proverbial banana skin would pro- 
bably not take too kindly to having the 


Man and boot The photographer wailed 
until the grim-faced subject positioned 
himself directly underneath the painted 
boot. A sly touch of humour 


vent recorded, and might even vent 
his anger and frustration on you and 
your equipment. Be aware of this, and 
try to be like Cartier-Bresson, an anony- 
mous figure in the background. 

The great advantage of photographing 
family and friends is that you can take 
the sorts of liberties that would be im- 
Possible with strangers. However, the 
results may only be amusing for those 
involved and may mean little to out- 
siders. In order to appeal to a wider 
audience, the photographer must be 
more adventurous. It is better to avoid 
family and friends, and look for funny 
moments among strangers simply be- 
cause you can judge the subject slightly 
more objectively. 

Look for people behaving strangely, 
or people who are out of character with 
the situation, People taking themselves 
seriously in {unny situations can often be 
funnier than the situation itselfi—sober 
behaviour at a fairground, for instance, 
or the upright young man at an elegant 
garden party furtively touching a young 
lady's bottom while holding a civilized 
conversation 

You may have to be quick to capture 
these funny incidents. Automatic cam- 
eras have je it much easier to take a 
picture quickly, but it is worth keeping 
the camera set with approximately the 
rture and shutter speed com- 
nm for the conditions. Use a 
jonably small aperture if possible. 
haps f/8—to give good depth of field. 
If you set focusing ring to about 
three metres, the chances are that most 
jects will be in focus, even when you 
to make adjustments 
Generally it is a good idea to keep the 
camera with you on all occasions, keep 
it loaded and ready, and familiarize 
yourself with the controls. You can't 
always ask for a repeat performance ! 


Happy accidents 

The unexpected moment figures largely 
in photographic humour, and many 
humorous moments may not only be a 
surprise to the subject but also to the 


Sealed with a kiss An amusing moment 
which depends on the improbable 
combination of the lady in leopard 
skin and the over-friendly sea-lion 


Conversation piece At first glance the 
couple seem to be enjoying an animated 
discussion, but a second look reveals 
the shotas a cleverly contrived one 


photographer. In the same way that 
a slip of the tongue can produce an 
unexpected verbal joke, so the acci- 
dental photograph can result in an 
amusing image. Accidental double ex- 
posures used to be a common source of 
amusement—granny standing in the 
middle of the harbour, for instance, c 
the children in with the monkeys at the 
zoo, Modern cameras have made acc! 
dents like this rare, but you may be able 
to make deliberate ‘accidents’ for hum- 
orous effect, Multiple exposures, for in- 
stance, can be made on many cameras by 
making a few adjustments (see page 513) 


Nevertheless, you may find s 
fun! s by looking at the ends of 
exp You might have some 


@ «weird shots on the frames you exposed 


Sat the beginning of the film before 
@ starting to take pictures properly. The 
3 same may happen at the end of the film. 
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Touch of class You need a quick eye to 
take advantage of situations like the 
above. The shot is even more amusing 
since the occasion is so formal and that 
this gesture quite furtive. 

Light in armour Many humorous 
moments arise from incongruous 
juxtapositions. When was the last time 
‘you saw a Roman soldier smoking ? 
Motorbike yoga From time to time, 
when they think no-one is looking, some 
people revert (o strange practices. This 
‘man seems to have turned himself into a 
yogi. Or it could be that he just fell off 

his bike! On the other hand it could be 

a set-up photo. 

Poodle and chauffeur This intriguing 
picture seems to be a lucky candid shot 
caught in passing. In fact, the car was 
spotted on a day when the photographer, 
Thurston Hopkins, was without his 
camera. He pursued the unusual pair 

ina taxi and discovered that the man 
owned a car hire firm and took the 
poodle for a ride whenever he had some 
spare time. He was happy to pose the 
next day. Humorous moments are not 
usually re-created with much success, 
but this shot is an exception. 

Sheet with a smile The first time that 

the photographer saw this torn 

tarpualin on the rooftops outside his 
studio it looked very ordinary. But 

the following week two ‘toars' 

appeared and the ‘face’ was complete, 

A photograph well worth waiting for. 
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Mask of the red death The frame is so 
full of colourful and distracting 

images that the joke knife piercing the 
lady's head is almost lost 


In 1978 the photographers Mark Edwards 
and Chris Steele kins composed a 
whole exhibition on this subj Many 
ef the pictures provoked considerable 
amusement. 

Itis possible to exaggerate the charac- 
teristics of certain pieces of equipment 
or create a humorous result by distort- 
ing the image. For instance, using a wide 
angle lens and adopting an unusual 
camera position can produce an interest- 
ing effect. Lie down close to the floor in 
front of a willing victim, wno is 
sitting on a chair, and point the camera 
upwards towards your subject. The 
unfortunate person will appear to have 
giant feet, tree-trunk legs and a pin- 
sized head. 

By contrast, a telephoto lens can allow 
you to manipulate the appearance of 
perspective. With a close foreground 
and distant background—a road-mender 
emerging from a manhole, for instance, 
and a lorry approaching in the back- 
ground—a telephoto lens condenses the 
distance between the two. It can appear 
that the road mender is blissfully un- 
aware of the lorry which appears to be 
about to decapitate him. 

You can produce some very odd im- 
ages indeed with long exposures. If you 
were, for example, to shoot a self- 
portrait using a time exposure of ten 
seconds or so, keeping your body 
absolutely still but moving your head 
from side to side, the effect on film would 
be of a headless body. Alternatively, you 
can keep your head still and hold your 
arms in three different positions for a 
third of the exposure time each. Al- 
though the arms will be a little ghostly, 
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The last straw Using a telephoto lens 
enables you to close in on an amusing 
feature. Here the shape of the ears 
echoes the shape of the dangling straw 


the result should re 
insect! To expose the shot for long 
enough you must usually use a slow film 
and keep the lighting very dim. 


Sequences 

Rather than trying to find a single funny 
shot, you could t series of shots that 
combine to tell the complete story of a 
developing situation. 

‘The famous American photographer 
Elliott Erwitt once shot a series of street 
scenes with this purpose in mind, By 
themselves, the pictures are interest- 
ing but not esp y funny, but the 


whole sequence is far more telling. In 
the first shot, the main subject appears to 
ated discussion between a group 
of people. At one corner of the picture a 
dog roams, looking just like a casual 
observer. By the second shot the dog 
has definitely lost interest in the dis- 
cussion, and turns away with a look of 
disdain. It is gradually made apparent 
that the subject of the photographs is in 
fact the dog, rather than the street 
commotion. In the final picture, the dog 
is shown cocking its leg at a nearby 
tree, and the joke is complete. Erwitt had 
sensed that this was a possibility, and 
waited the necessary time in order to 
capture the story which would have been 
impossible to show properly in one 
single picture. 

Finally, why not try to set up your own 
humorous incident, instead of waiting 
for something to happen, Far from being 
a frustrated observer, praying for that 
funny moment, you can become director 
of the action, Many photographic jokes 
are simply the result of peculiar juxta- 
positions. Once you have an amusing 
idea, and perhaps a couple of willing 
friends to act as models, you can set 
your own scene. For instance, one photo- 
grapher saw a lorry with a ‘no hand 
signals’ sign on the back. With the co- 
operation of the driver, who had stopped 
for lunch, he positioned the lorry on the 
road, and persuaded his friend to get 
inside and to stick a booted foot out of 
the window, as if indicating a right turn 

Road signs and general instructions 
such as ‘approach with caution: these 
animals are dangerous’, when com- 
bined with contradictory images, can be 
the source of much visual amusement. 
You ean try to get people to play up to 
the camera, but results vary: som 
people look very funny on film: others 
do not, however hard they try. 
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Most modern cameras have built-in light meters that cope well with 
nearly all exposure problems. There are times, though, when using 
a hand-held meter will help you take even better exposed pictures 


Bob Marley A good overall exposure 
reading of a brightly lit stage can be 
taken by briefly pointing an incident 
meter into the stage spotlight beam 


Light background Taking an exposure reading from a light 
background can lead to underexposure, left. A built-in meter 
‘sees’ the background asa brightly lit grey surface. A shot 
with incident metering, right, give better results 


Dark background The opposite problem occurs with a dark 
background, left. Reflected light meters cannot be relied on 
to determine correct exposure, but incident meters are 
unaffected by subject reflectivity 


Average background A subject with an 
average range of tones is interpreted 
similarly by both incident and 

reflected light meters 


Exposure 

Although the precision of the light meter 
may lead you to believe that there is 
only one ‘correct’ exposure for every 
scene, exposure is often very much a 
compromise, Normally, the aim is to 
record detail in every part of the scene, 
both shadows and highlights, includ- 
ing all the tones between white and 
black that correspond to the tones in the 
original scene. 

However, the human eye can cope 
with shadows and highlights far better 
than a film can, While the human eye will 
see detail in both shadows and high- 
lights when the highlights are 1000 times 
as bright as the shadows—a brightness 
range of 1000; 1—a black and white film 
can only cope witha range of 128: 1, 

You can use a hand-held light meter 
to see if the brightness range is too 
great for the film to cope with. Move into 
the scene and take a reading from the 
lightest part of the subject and then the 
darkest. If the difference between the 
two readings is more than seven fstops, 
the brightness range is too great for 
black and white film to cope with. This 
does not mean that you cannot take your 
picture. It simply means that you must 
compromise and decide whether to over- 
expose the highlights or underexpose 
the shadows 


Colour print film can show detail in 
dark and light areas with about seven 
stops difference in brightness. Colour 
slide film can only manage a five stop 
range of brightness 

Inevitably, then, some of the detail the 
photographer sees in the original scene 
must be lost, Just what is lost depends 
upon the exposure. If you give a short 
exposure, shadow detail will be lost; if 
you give a long exposure there will be 
good detail in the shadows but the high- 
lights will be ‘burnt out’, 

For black and white film, the traditional 
method is to expose for the shadows and 
let the highlights take care of them- 


Pointing the m. 
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selves—that is, exposure is the m 
necessary to give good detail in the 
shadows. This does not mean that you 
take your meter reading from the 
shadows only, but simply that it is nor- 
mally preferable to allow the highlights 
to burn outa little in order to get good 
detail in the darkest areas. 

This policy works reasonably well for 
colour negative film as well, but not for 
colour slide film which gives unpleasant 
desaturated .colours in the highlights 
when it is overexposed. Exposure for 
slides, therefore, is normally biased 
toward the highlights. 

The exposure should really be chosen 
to aive the sort of photograph you want 
If you want detail in the highlights most, 
expose for these; if you want shadow 
detail picked out, expose for these 
Once you have decided what you want, 
you can use a hand-held meter to help 
you establish what exposure gives you 
the effect you want 


Reflected light 

Like built-in meters, most hand-held 
meters are designed to measure light 
reflected from the subject. These meters 
are referred to as reflected light meters 
Incident light meters are also available 
and they are used to meter light inci- 
dent (falling) upon the subject rather 


than reflected from it, Some meters can 
take both reflected and incident hght 
readings. The procedure for taking a 


reading varies from meter to meter and 
you should refer to the manufacturer's 
instructions, 

Reflected light readings can be 
in a number of ways, the most cor 
of which is a general reading similar 
to the reading you take with a builtin 
meter. The meter is simply held next to 
the camera and pointed at the subject 
Because the meter responds to exactly 
what the camera records—the 
reflected from the subje 
normally gives good results 

You should check, however, that the 
meter has a similar angle of acceptance 
(see page 364) to the lens on your 
camera. Typically the meter's angle of 
acceptance is about 45° which corres- 


x Unlike a built-in meter, a hand-held meter does not make 


allowances for bright skies. For accuracy, aim it slightly downwards 


a 


Exposing for shadows Giving a greater than normal exposure 
reveals detail in the shadows, but tends to wash out the 
detail in the highlights—in this case, the window 


ponds to the angle of view of 
lens. You should b 


standard 


hanging lenses a 
automatically adjusts for 
es, a general scene reading 


held meter may give in- 
sure when you any- 
the standard lens 


but 


ne meter cell— 
nd if necessary—a 
general scene reading gives acceptable 
ures for most subjects. However, it 
ne to if you 
your results by exposing 
ular areas 


light doe: 
shade it with your 


and indeed 


n include a large 
a considerable 
influence on gene: scene readings, 


‘ou may get widely different 
ings with two similar views, simply 
use include different propor 
tions of sky. If you include a large area of 
sky in the frame, shadow detail could be 
lost on the ground if you only take a 


ards the ground to get your reading. 
Start with the meter towards the sky and 
slowly tilt it downwards. The reading 
will drop rapidly at first and then be: 
come stead 2 all the sky is excl 
this steady reading directly 
osure, the sky may well be a 


one 


little burnt out, Unless you want a 
featureless sky, therefore, you should 
expose at one stop less than indicated 


Closing in 
When the main point of interest is fairly 
small in the frame—a small figure against 
a seascape, for instance—a general 
scene reading may again give an un- 
satisfactory reading since it will be 
influenced mostly by the brightness ot 
the sea. In this instance, move in close 
to take a reading directly from the figure 
Portraits particularly benefit from this 
metering technique, whether outdoors 
or in the studio. Your reading should be 
taken with the meter held at a distance 
of 15 cm in front of the subject's face. 
Out of doors, close-up meter readings 
may sometimes give false results if your 
point of interest is some distance from 
the camera, Haze between the cameraand 
the subject can result in overexposure, 
especially on a sunny day. So you should 
again expose at one stop less than the 
close-up reading indicates. 


Key tones 

‘Areas that are coloured very dark or 
very light can also fool a reflected light 
meter. Even under identical lighting 
conditions, a meter will indicate that 
more exposure is needed fora very dark 
coloured object than for a very light 
coloured object. This is because dark 
lours reflect light than light 
A meter simply indicates that 
there is less light, without showing why 
If you follow the exposure indicated by 


less 


Exposing for highlights With a shorter exposure, detail in 
the highlight areas is visible and colours are more 
saturated but shadow and midtone detail are lost 


Compromise exposure Taking an 
exposure reading from a middle tone 
gives an exposure that fully exploits the 
contrast range of the film 


the meter, therefore, a black curtain 
would be rendered grey in the final 
photograph. To keep the curtain black, 
you must use an exposure that is less than. 
that indicated by three or four stops. 

A white subject, on the other hand, 
may need three or more stops exposure 
than that shown. Learning to pradict 
whether or not you need to adjust the 
recommended exposure, and by how 
much, only takes a little experience, For 
mainly dark subjects, you should nor- 
mally give less exposure than the meter 
suggests by using a smaller aperture ora 
faster shutter speed or both. For mainly 
light subjects the opposite is true 


Tone cards 
One valuable technique for ensuring 
that important areas of the picture are 
correctly exposed, whether in shadow 
or light, dark or light coloured, is to mea- 
sure exposure against a reference tone 
This reference tone may be anything 
that corresponds to the subject, If shoot- 
ing distant grassy hills, for instance, you 
can point the meter at the grass nearby. 
Providing the lighting is identical, the 
meter reading for the grass gives the 
right exposure for the distant hills. 
Similarly, you can point the meter at 
your hand to get a reading for a por- 
trait—again providing the lighting on the 
hand is identical to the light on the sub- 


ject, This can be useful when shooting 
ina hurry or when you cannot move near 
enough to the subject to take a close-up 
reading. Many news photographers pre- 
pare their exposure in this way, while 
waiting for a celebrity to emerge from 
a building 

One of the most useful reference tones 
is a grey card and Kodak produce a 
neutral, 18 per cent reflector card 
for just this purpose. In the final picture, 
this card would come out medium grey 
if given the correct exposure. Exposing 
for this grey card gives a good range of 
tones either side of a medium grey. It 
may miss out on detail in the extreme 
highlights or dark shadows, but ensures 
that the negative is neither very thin nor 
very dense 

Some photographers also use a white 
card in some circumstances. This pro- 
vides a highlight reading. The high- 
lights will be properly exposed on black 
and white film if you give about 3 stops 
more exposure than indicated when you 
point the meter at the card. It may be 
particularly valuable when using colour 
slide film and helps to avoid over- 
exposing the highlights. It can also be 
valuable in very low light conditions 
when your meter is insufficiently sensi- 
tive to give a reading. 
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Subject brightness range 


Exposure adjustment 
in f stops 


+3 


Brightness level 
Diffuse highlights 


Light tones 


Medium light tones 


Middle grey 
Medium dark tones 
Dark tones 


Very dark tones 


Typical subject 


White clouds, 

snow, white paint 
Very pale skin, light 
blue sky, dry white 
sand 


Pale skin, weathered 
wood, foliage, red 
brick, deep blue sky 


Kodak neutral test 
card 


Dark skin, dark foliage, 
tree trunks 


Very dark skin, most 
dark clothing 


Textured black objects 
Untextured black 


To use this table, take a light reading from a subject of about the same tone as 
one of those listed in the right-hand column. The exposure adjustment that 
needs to be applied to correctly expose the subject is listed in the left-hand 
column, These figures are only approximate and may vary in individual cases. 


Advanced metering 

Experienced photographers often use 
complicated systems to determine the 
correct exposure. Such methods as the 
Zone System and the YOB System are 
ways of working out the precise effects 
of exposure on the final picture, These 
systems will be dealt with more fully 
later, but in general they mean taking 
several brightness measurements from 
various parts of the scene, usually with 
a spot meter that takes exposure read- 
ings from a very small area, The dif- 
ferent brightnesses of the scene are then 
related to the way they will appear in the 
final print or slide. 

For example, if the photographer 
knows that pale skin tones usually look 
best in the print if they have been given 
twice as much exposure as a neutral 
subject, such as a Kodak grey card, then 
he can simply take a reading from a skin 
tone and set an exposure that is one stop 
higher than that indicated by the meter. 
With the exposure needed for this im- 
portant tone known, the photographer 
can then determine which other tones 
will be over- or underexposed, Then, 
adjustments to the composition of the 
picture or the lighting, if some important 
detail of the subject needs to be brought 
into the brightness range of the film, can 
be made. More advanced applications of 
these methods may even involve adjust- 
ments to the development time given to 
the film in order to adjust the contrast of 
the picture. The accompanying table 
uses information determined by Kodak, 
and shows the relative brightness of 

= soveral subjects lit hy the sun. Use the 
& table to work out the exposure compen- 
z sation you need to apply to a meter 
& reading from any part of your subject 
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Darkroom 


olour printing-1 


If you are familiar with black and white processing techniques, it 
should be relatively easy to move on to simple colour processing— 
starting with handling and processing colour printing paper 


of illumination is inadequate for judging ped a special filter drawer or, 
print density. Because of the dangers of ideally, a colour head. Colour heads are 
fogging and the low level of safelight normally only found on the mor 
with mode illumination, it is worth working as much _ sive enlargers, 

all colour I as you can in darkness, particularly when 
great care and pre 1 ts actually exposing the print niques, little extra equipment is requil 
d problem is achieving the for colour printing from negatives 
yur bala the final print. Providing it has a good quality lens your 
ry negative could be printed * normal uld be adequate 
Your or chemicals 
y must be v 
carefully after use. If you can afford it, 
it is worth keeping a separate container 
for use with each of the chemicals f 
printing. As with pro 
the colour of the enlarger light source, , however, accurate 
minor variations in the voltage of the trol is vital and a good 
eded. Follow the paper electrical supply to the enlarger, the mercury thermometer is esse A 
onthe choice age of the enlarger bulb, variat spirit thermom 
colour response of printing pap 
batch to batch—all these may upset the 
ur bala 
To correc 


en- 


ch- 


ed for filtration 


many factors 
ing and without some adjus| 
prints might appear, for in 
The nature 


g 


As in black and white printing, you 
our prints in dish 


giving 
d tint. Youshould 


@ variations, the 


must be carefully 


black and white, but 
h more convenit to 
t processing drum 
sially if your dark- 
united. This is similar 
tank but larger. It 
a single print in 
after the exposed 


to the work 
leave paper 


and the printing 
thods of 


Using a print processing drum 


1 Mix up enough developer, stop bath 2 Expose the print and, in darknezs, 3. you uso a preheat bath. pour in 

and bleach-fix for several processing Joad it into the drum with the emulsion some clean warm water that is slightly 
runs, and keep these solutions at the surface curved inwards, Handle the warmer than the processing temperature. 
correct temperature using a waterbath print by the edges only This bath lasts a minute 


agitation action 


fend cap 


print offset base 


developer light tight drum, 


funnel mouth screw top 


Inside the processing drum /n 
typical drum, solution which collects in 
the reservoir below the top seeps out 
only when the tank is laid flat. The print 
is brought into contact with the small 
amount of solution by rotating the drum 


i 


Pau! 


ushier 


4 During the preheat, measure off the 5 Development starts only when the tank _ 6 Drain off used solution for re-use or 
required amount of developer aud is laid down, Immediately, start discard it. Follow with the other process 
bleach-fix. Discard the preheat bath, agitating the tank toand fro. The tank baths, remembering to include drain and 
then pour in the developer. Cap the tank — must roll over more than once refill times in the overall time 


Colour print 
processors 


These are four of a number of widely 
available colour print processes 
which are designed for use by 
amateurs. All are ‘short cycle’ 
processes which involve just afew 
simple steps and brief processing 
times 


Jon Bouch 


print has been loaded under safelighting 
mplete darkness 
gh you can normally only pro- 
rint at a time, the benefits of 
processing are obvious. Because 
rried out in full lighting, 
s much less chance of making a 
With dish processing, mistakes 
sily made because you are often 
h and have to operate in the near 
ss of a colour safelight 
normal film developing tanks, 
drums are used horizontally, A 
1 quantity of fresh solution is used 
print, but the volume of this is 
the whole print 
be rotated to soak all 
E momentarily but fre- 
ly during the course of each pro- 

cessing stage. After use, the exhausted 
nis discarded. The drum must be 
cleaned and dried thoroughly before the 
next printis processed. 

If you want to make a large number of 
prints in a hurry, it can sometimes be 
more convenient to process them in 


Jon Bouciier 


Kodak Ektaprint 2 


temperature : 33°C 


Developer: 3} mins 
Bleach-fix: 1) mins 
Wash: 3} mins 
Drying: less than 85°C. 


This process is for Kodak 
Ektacolor type papers. It 
consists of three-part 
developer and two-part 
bleach-fix liquid concen. 
trates which are simply 
diluted with warm water 
ready for immediate use. 
Another kit, the Ektaprint 3 
process, contains in addition 
a stabilizer bath which 
follows the wash, but is 


Photocolorx II 


Procens temperature: 34°C 


Wash $mins 
Dry : less than 88°C 


This process can be used 
either for Agfa type or, using 
an additive, Kodak type 
paper. The first of the two 
timos listed for the developer 
applies to Ektacolor 78 
paper, the second to Ekta 
color 74, Fhotocolor RC and 
Agfa papers. Process tem- 
peratures between 26°C and 
388° may be used. The 
makers recommend use of 


Tetenal PRand PA 


Process temperature : 30°C 


imin 
3/3} mins 
min 


1. Preheat: 

2, Developer: 

3, Stop bath: 

4. Bleach-fix:  2)/3) mins 
8 Wash: 3rins 
6. 


Dry: less than 83°C 


The PK process is for Kodak 
sre pavers, HEPA process 
is for Agfa type paper: 

tue developer and bleach: 
fix times are for the PK and 
PA kits respectively. A 
choice of process temper- 
atures up to 40°C can be 
adopted. Agfa type 4 papers 
are processed in double. 
strengthsolation, Remember 
to include drain and refill 


essentially the same as this 
one. Processing must be 
carried out only at the 
recommended 33°C 


dishes. But you must be careful not to 
contaminate developer with bleach-fix, 
and you must time the process care- 
fully, It is better to stick to drum process- 
ing when you first start colour printing. 


Paper 

There are two basic types of colour 
printing paper widely available: those 
based on the Agfa principle (type B 
paper) and those based on the Kodak 
principle (type A papers). You usually 
have to match the process chemicals 
with one or other of these two paper 
types. Some processes can be used for 
both, but for the best results, you should 
match paper and process types pro- 
perly, Because manufacturers try to 
match their positive (print) material as 
closely as possible to the characteristics 
of their negative material, it is usually 
better to use Agfa type paper if your 
photographs have been taken on Agfa- 
color negatives; and Kodak paper 
with Kodak type film. Slight colour 
imbalance may otherwise result 


the preheat technique 


times in overall times 


Processing chemicals 

In the past, colour print processing 
could involve seven or more distinct 
processing steps and some professional 
processes are still equally complex. 
Modern processes, designed specifically 
for the amateur, are much simpler and 
shorter—they are often referred to as 
short-cycle processes. 

Typically, short-cycle processes have 
only three or four steps. All of them 
begin with developing in a colour 
developer and follow this with a bleach- 
fix (‘blix’) bath, After the bleach-fix, the 
print is Washed in water and then given 
a stabilizing bath, with some papers 
‘The procedure for a typical process is 
shown in detail in the accompanying 
pictures but, to avoid probieins, a 
few points need to be borne in mind. 

Faults in print processing normally 
stem from three things; temperature 
fluctuations, variable agitation, and the 
degree of exhaustion of the developer. 
Even small errors can severely affect 


print quality. 


Other methods of print processing 
You can use other methodsfor processing 
your colour prints, starting witha 

simple dish arrangement of the various 
processing solutions. A thermostatically 
controlled dishwarmer is an essential 
item. The advantage of this method is 
that you can process a number of prints 
simultaneously—however, dish pro- 
cessing does mean you have to spend 
longer in near darkness. A tempering 
unit which includes a motorized drum 
agitator such as the Jobo model (right) 

is costly, but a really useful accessory 

if you plan to doa lot of colour 
processing. The Durst processor (far 
right), is very sophisticated—it is a 
continuous feed processor which takes 
much of the physical effort out of 

print processing 


Temperature control You can maintain 
high temperatures by using a water bath 
for both drum and dish methods of 
colour print processing 


Developer life 

Most short-cycle colour print processes 
are ‘one-shot’ proces: , the 
chemicals are used on and then 
discarded, 


Colour developers usually have a 
relatively short shelf life, especially 
when diluted to working strength or if 
partly-used, Bear this in mind when 
planning printing sessions to avoid 
unnecessary waste. Take care, also, not 
to use a particular quantity of solution to 
develop more prints than the manu- 
facturers recommend. Mark on the 
solution container label just how many 
prints have been through the developer 
if you cannot use all the solution in a 
single printing session 

If possible, prepare fresh working 
strength solution just before printing 
begins. In processes that use a stabilizer 
bath, you may find the pungent smell of 
the formalin objectionable, so prepare 
and use this bath somewhere which is 
very well ventilated. 

Always make a point of following the 
maker's specific instructions when pre- 
paring solutions, taking particular care 
over the order you add the chemicals. 

You should also be careful about 
handling the chemicals, Not all the 
chemicals used in colour processing are 
irritants or poisons, but many are, and 
appropriate precautions must be taken. 
Always wear good quality rubber gloves 
when handling colour chemicals. If 
possible, wear thin cotton gloves under- 
neath to prevent sweating, and, after use, 
neutralize any deposits by soaking the 
gloves for a while in a straightforward 
stop bath. Gloves are particularly im- 
portant if you use dish processing, 


Temperature control 

Accurate temperature control is essential 
when working with colour materials, 
particularly when you use high process 
temperatures for short development 
times. Keep the made-up solutions in a 
water bath until you are about to use 


top plate cut to accept process dishes 


them. It is also worth keeping the drum 
in the water bath—some drums are 
designed especially to be used ina water 
bath. When using a drum in a water bath, 
you must remember to dry it carefully 
before you load it with paper or go any- 
where near your prints with it. 
Although you normally have to control 
temperature very precis me 
modern processes are so quick that you 
can often dispense with elaborate tem- 
perature control and rely on simply 
preheating the drum in a warm water 
bath, Heat is then retained for long 


water bath at process temperature 


Darkroom 


process drum 


heavy duty plastic tray 


combined heater /thermostat 


Venner Anists 


enough for the process to be completed. 

The idea is to heat the drum to a few 
degrees above the recommended pro- 
cessing temperature before starting. By 
the time the process is over, the temper- 
ature will have dropped to a Little below 
the recommended processing temper- 
ature, but the average temperature for 
the process should have been right 
Manufacturers give close guidelines 
for preheating techniques, but it is 
worth practising with water and old 
printing paper before you commit 
expensive chemicals and printing paper. 


Jon Bouchier 
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Understanding 


GCOlMOUr heGgaime wilt 


Although modern colour negative films are not as simple as black 
and white, they produce images in more or less the same way 


me | 
ge 308 


Although colour film has only 
become widely popular in 
the last 20 or so years, the 
basic principles are almost 
as old as photography itself. 

Colour negative film, and 
indeed all colour film, de- 
pends upon the discovery in 
the mid-l9th century that 
coloured light can be split 
into three primary colours: 


550 


blue, green and red. If you 
project light of each of these 
three colours separately onto 
a screen, you can make 
white and almost any other 
colour in the spectrum (see 
page 198) by overlapping 
them in proportion, 
Photographic scientists re- 
alized that this discovery 
might provide a basis for 
colour photography. Just as 
you can create any colour by 


Negative and positive The 
tones on a colour negative 
are reversed, as they are in 
black and white, but colours, 
too, appear as their opposites 


mixing blue, green and red, 
any colour can be divided 
into its blue, green and red 
components. By recording 
the amount of blue light, the 
amount of green light and the 
amount of red light reflected 
from a subject, you have, in 
effect, recorded the original 
colour of the subject. 

So colour negative film is 
essentially based on three 
separate emulsions, one sen- 
sitive to blue light, one to 
green and the other to red. 
Because there are three 
layers, all coated together 
onto a base, such films are 
called integral tripacks. 

The top layer is sensitive 
to blue light and ultraviolet 
light, and contains silver 


bromide crystals, without any 
colour sensitization dyes, 
Because it is sensitive to 
ultraviolet light—to which our 
eyes are blind—this layer of 
the film receives too much 
exposure when the light is 
rich in ultraviolet. As a result 
pictures at the seaside and at 
high altitudes, where there 
is often more ultraviolet, may 
have a light blue cast and 
may look overexposed. 

The second layer of emul- 
sion is sensitive to both blue 
and green light, It is a silver 
bromide emulsion with cer- 
tain colour sensitization dyes 
added (see page $34). This 
layer of the film must only 
record the green component 
of the subject, so blue light 
is filtered out by a yellow 
barrier layer between the 
first and second layers 

The yellow barrier layer 
is not made from dyes or 
Pigments, but is coloured 


Arthus-Bertrand/Exploror/\ 


Paul Willams 


with finely divided silver 
particles—colloidal silver, 
Colloidal silver is used be- 
cause it can be removed in 
processing by a bleach bath. 

The final layer of the film, 
next to the film base, is sensi- 
tive to both blue light and to 
red light. Since the blue light 
has already been filtered out 
by the yellow barrier before 
it reaches this layer, it re- 
cords only the red compo- 
nent of the subject: 


The three emulsion layers, 
then, each form an image of 
one of the three primary 
colours, blue, green and red. 
Before processing, however, 
the film is not actually col- 
oured. Colour must be pro- 
vided by the formation of 
appropriately coloured dyes 
in each of the three emulsion 
layers during processing. 
The ‘ormation of the dyes is 
controlled Fy complex or- 
ganic che als known as 


Exposure Exposure to blue, green and red light formsa 
latent image in the three emulsion layers, each of which is 
sensitive to one of the primary colours 
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Development A silver image is produced in the layers 
of the film where light of the appropriate colours fell. Colour 
couplers react to form coloured dyes 
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Bleaching A bleach bath converts the metallic silver 
back into silver halides, and removes the yellow filter layer 


Fixation the silver halides are removed from the film 
in the fixing bath, leaving only dye images in each layer, in 
complementary colours of the light that struck the film 


Colour cixcle Colour negative film works by recording 
each of the primary colours as their complementaries. 


colour couplers. Each of the 
three emulsion layers con- 
tains a different colour 
coupler. 

When the film is processed, 
the developer reacts with the 
grains of silver in the emul- 
sions to form a silver image. 
just like a black and white 
negative, and also some by- 
products. It is the by-products 
that react with the colour 
couplers to form the dyes 
that make the colour image. 

Round each grain of silver 
in the blue sensitive layer, for 
example, yellow dye is for- 
med, and a yellow image 
appears, The same process 
happens in the other layers. 
Where green light has struck 
the green sensitive layer, a 
magenta image is formed, 
and where red light has 
struck the red sensitive later, 
a cyan (blue-green) image is 
formed. 

Alter colour development, 
then, there is both a dye 
image, and a silver image in 
each emulsion layer. It is 
difficult to see the colours of 
the dyes because the black 
and grey tones of the silver 
hide them. To convert the 
negative into the right form 
the silver image must be 
bleached away. The bleach 
used is not ordinary house- 
hold bleach, but a chemical 
which converts silyer back 
into silver bromide, without 
affecting the dye images in 
each layer. It also bleaches 
out the yellow filter layer. 


Printing the film reverses the process 


After bleaching, the film is 
immersed in a fixing bath, 
which makes all the silver 
bromide soluble in water. 
This process is similar to the 
fixing of a black and white 
film, but the fixer is formu- 
lated so as not to affect the 
dye image. 

Finally the film is washed to 
remove all the soluble com- 
pounds, and hung up to dry. 
‘The bleach and fixing stages 
are often combined into one 
—a ‘blix' bath—and the pro- 
cessing routine is no more 
difficult and only a_ litle 
longer than developing a 
black and white film. 


A negative 

A colour negative is negative 
in two senses. Not only are 
light tones in the subject 
reproduced as dark in the 
negative, butall colours in the 
subject are reproduced as 
their complementaries in the 
negative. All these primary 
colours, which are mixed to 
form other colours, are ren- 
dered as their three comple- 
mentary colours: blue be- 
comes yellow, green is 
changed to magenta, and red 
becomes cyan. Just as the 
printing of a black and white 
negative gives the image its 
original values, so too does 
the printing of a colour neg- 
ative. Colour printing paper 
works in a similar way to film 
and the print is simply a 
negative image of the neg- 
ative—a ‘positive’. 
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Advertising Arts: 


The naked human form is an ideal subject for 
stretching your photographic imagination—more 
so if you use artificial light indoors to open up 
new possibilities 


de, particularly 
erotic or expr 


2d natural light 


graphs have indeed u 
but there glorious ex- 
ceptions—the work of Bra in the 
brothels of Paris in the 19: 

nudes of Bill Brandt, the work 
fe ion photographer 
All of these examples, 


are, 


subject, 
Nor 


Geapier 
show just what can be achieved 
should you be put off by the mistaken 


working with 


idea that highly complex, expensive 
lighting will be needed—even a candle 
can suffice in the right circumstances 
Even with only a single light, it is 
possible to duplicate the effects of a 
natural light fairly accurately. And once 
the effects of a single light source have 
n explored, you will find that by 
adding other lights the degree of control 
over the final image can be 
Most natural light photographs indoo: 
not only of the nude but port 
still-lifes too—rely to a greater 
extent on daylight from a single source. 
ns that the relationship between 
and light source is relatively 


fixed, and new effects can only be 
achieved by moving the subject and the 
Artificial lighting s this, 


@ you have a basic camera posi- 
tion it is possible to alter the lighting 
effects quite dramatically by moving the 
light sources, perhaps adding extra 
lights or taking some away. 

Bear in mind that the human body is 
‘ollection of round shapes. If it is lit 
from the front, these round shapes will 
be flattened. Lighting will be more 


Golden girl This simple, classic pose 
is enhanced by the warm colouring 
produced by the use of a gold reflector 
together with an 81C filter 


Laughter A natural atmosphere is much 
easier to capture in a home setting. 

The gentle, diffused lighting comes 
simply from domestic spotlights 
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tive quality. Y 
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shadow: 
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nd 


be used for a sexy pe: satay and softer 
light 


for more sensitive, feminine sub- 
ould also remember that, 
whereas female nudes are usually lit to 
enhance cur s should be lit to 
give a strong sculptural emphasis. Baby 
I can be applied to make the skin gle 
and to accentuate forms. 
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Candlelight In this study ofa male nude the main source of light comes from the 
wall-lamp, but the additional candles at the sides fill in the otherwise dark areas 
with a soft, warm light which is complimentary to skin tones 


a highlight to the subject's hair fro 
above, or above and to the side. Moving 
this light nearer to the floor, you can 


achieve a back! 


also br 


posit ‘ground 


suggests 


of sul ject and 
to the viewer 


the 
grapher's attitude towards the subject 


photo- 
Now consider exactly the same photo- 
ph taken with a black drape covering 
the wall, so that there are not even 
shadows on the background to intrude 
into the shot. The focus of attention 
is on 


differenc 
wall, even 
ground may be 

Again, the pro: 
particular backgrou 


ally lit 
ty of the mode 
d 


object carefully 
to the mai 
astudy 


First steps 
t rule 


Paul Joyce 


Girl on white The strong diagonal line 
breaks the rectangle of the picture 
shape, making a dramatic composition. 
Skilful lighting reveals skin texture 


ambitious, It is sensible to have a plan of 
what you hope to achieve, but only too 
often the initial results are so disappoint- 
ing that frustration with technicalities 
intrudes between you and that wonderful 
image you have in your mind's eye. So, 
start by expecting very little, in the 
knowledge that by following simple 
procedures, you may be pleasantly 
surprised, and at best excited, by the 
results you can achieve. 

Assuming you have a willing model, 
try starting with the simplest and in some 
ways the most exciting source of illu- 
mination available—candle power. Set 
your camera on a tripod, preferably 
using a standard or slightly long-focus 
Jens (on 35 mm format a 50 mm lens or 
105 mm lens may be ideal). Make sure 
your model is in a comfortable position, 
perhaps sitting ata table, light a candle, 
s out the light and begin to look 
through the viewfinder. 

‘emembering that you have not only 
odel to position, but also a light 
ntly move both subject and light 
source around. See how the candle, 
placed slightly below the camera, but 
between subject and lens, can illuminate 
face, hair, chest and arms. Now shoot a 
few pictures, varying your exposure. 
Try making exposures of a few seconds, 


by the folds of material and emphasised 
by the bent head. A light from above 
picks out the line of the backbone 


Black beauty Framing the body closely, 
the photographer has lit the model from 
above and behind with a large, diffused 
light source which reveals body line 


2 subject directly under the lamp and see 


Toplight The curve of the back is echoed 


Creative approach 


or even longer, depending on the subject 


distance and the speed of the film 

Move the camera in closer, concen- 
trate on details of the body and the 
different textures of skin, eyes, lips and 
hair. See how you can use the candle- 
light to throw back mysterious reflec- 
tions from the eyes and sheen from the 
hair. Having an assistant to move the 
candle around will be of creat help 
Shoot perhaps 12 or 15 pictures, then 
take a break and switch on the room 
light, See how the strange shadows cast 
by the candlelight, the deep blacks and 
strong highlights, vanish when you 
introduce another light source. 
Assuming that you have an overhead 
domestic light, try covering the shade 
with black cloth or paper, so the full 
light is directed downwards. Sit your 


the way the light casts grotesque 
shadows over the face and bod 
some more pictures, again being c: 

to try several exposures. 

Now introduce another lamp. This can 
again be domestic, but the use of photo- 
flood bulbs makes for a stronger and 
more dramatic effect. Move this 
around, illuminating from one side, then 
directly in front. Keep the overhead 
Jamp in operation, and see how its effect 
is diminished by the introduction of the 
other light source. By now you should 
have used up at least two rolls, so it may 
be a good idea to process the film to 
check the results. These simple oper- 
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Michael Busse 


Male nude Choosing one particular part 
of the body only, the photographer has 
used selective focusing to concentrate 
on the quality of skin and chest hair 
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Courcy Wheeler 


Blue chair The sharp blue contrasts 
strong]. ale skin, and a cast 
shadow echoes the body shape. Jelly 
smeared on the lens gives soft focus 


ar 


Huntress An art deco statue was the 
inspiration for this pose. Strong key 
lighting was used from above, and a 
snoot picks out the facial detail 


Shoes Finding your model something to 
do as you photograph, particularly ina 
formal studio setting, will help 

achieve a more natural pose 


Michael Buss 


Creative approach 


Lee Higham 


established. For the male nude, however, 
there is much agreement about 
which poses are effective. A man 
sopying a standard female glamour pose 

quently looks downright laughable 
imply because that type of pose fits our 
stereotyped notions of the female role. 
For similar reasons, male photographers 
will shy away from photographing the 
male nude. As a result, one is presented 
with the rare opportunity to explore a 
field that is virtually untouched. 

When photographing a male nude 
therefore, the photographer must con- 


less 


sider even more than usual whal th 
photograph is trying !o achieve. Because 
of lack of standard photographic 


ir it would be worthwhile looking 
at the approach taken by classical 
painters and sculptors, who often man- 
aged to portray the male nude witho 
excessive eroticism or coyness. It may 
be that suitable poses for males will 
be more active than those for females 

This introduction to the problems. 
well as the rewards of nude phot 
graphy should encourage you to think 
and experiment. Once you have absor- 
bed the basic rules, experiment, and 
start doing what your imagination tells 
you is right—few of the great nude 
photagraphs would earn a place in a 
standard technical manual. But always 
remember to respect your model— 
make sure he or she is comfortable. If 
the room is cold provide a heater 
before you see the goosepimples 
through your lens, And always take the 
trouble to give an unpaid model some 
sample pictures in gratitude for what is 
frequently a silently suffered, traumatic 
experience. 
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On assignment in a mountainous area during terrible weather, 
photographer Julian Calder took only the bare m 


nimum of equipment 


to record the event. His pictures, taken with a compact 35 mm 
camera, show just what can be done 


Upland areas, hills, mountains and 
moorland are almost invariably attrac- 
tive and scenic and, therefore, ideal 
sources of picture material. Also, many 
people find great pleasure in hill 
walking, climbing or just wandering 
around in such places, so what could be 
better than to take off on an assignment 
to combine the dual pleasures of walking 
and photography ? 

Our assignment involved Julian Calder 
and friends travelling to the Scafell 
region of England's Lake District to 
discover just what the area had to offer. 

The aim was to see how such an area 
could be dealt with photographically 
using the sort of equipment that many 
people would probably find themselves 
carrying 

Julian's choice of camera was a pocket- 
sized compact 35 mm rangefinder type— 
a Rollei 38SE. Using a camora like this is 
very different to a complete 35 mm SLR 
system. Instead of thinking about extra 
lenses and a multitude of accessories, 
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The man and his camera /n spite of its 
diminutive size, Julian found that the 
controls of the Rollei were easy to use 


& 
cc 
iS 
is 


you simply concentrate on what you see 
in the viewfinder. And this should leave 
plenty of time for careful framing up. 
Without coupled rangefinder focusing, 
the subject-to-camera distance has to be 
estimated. If you are more concerned 
with taking long distance landscape 
shots this is less important 

Julian wanted to convey something of 
the atmosphere of the walk itself rather 
than just making a pictorial record of the 
landscape in passing. For this reason he 
looked for opportunities arising from 
candid situations. This seemed particu- 
larly appropriate given the atrocious 
weather conditions over the two day 
assignment—the brightsplashes of colour 
of the walkers’ clothing nicely offset the 
drab, misty background. 

After becoming familiar with the rather 
limited choice of subject, Julian found 
himself concentrating on taking different 
approaches to what he came across— 
particularly with regard to choosing his 
viewpoint very carefully. 


Solitary sheep The facility for fitting a 
telephoto lens would have been useful 
for this shot, The image is sharp even 
though full aperture was used 


Scenic vista The mist lifted for a while 
and Julian used the Rollei for a shot of 
the attractive landscape. Ektachrome 64 
was used for all of these photographs 


Waterfall Using the creative flexibility 
y manual exposure control 
the Rollei, Julian avoided 
zing the movement of the water 


Crossing the next bridge Having the 
Rollei close at hand meant that it was 
always ready for recording various 
stages of the hike 


Rock steady One of the other hikers 
tookalongan SLR camera and accessories 
including a miniature tripod which 
proved useful for shots in the low light 


Equipment file 


Trying to find haphazardly stored slides and negatives can be 
frustrating and time consuming, but an organized storage system 
makes it easier to find a particular image and prolongs the life of film 
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Newspaper pictures Most large new: 
papers store their slides and negatives 
with great care, soa picture can be 
located at a moment's notice. In this one, 
small proof prints are kept in subject 
order (above) anda reference on the allo 
print leads either to rows of negatives, 
stored with contact sheets (left) or to 
sheets of transparencies, which are kept 
in indexed cardboard boxes (below), 
The whole room is kept ata constant 
temperature and humidity, and sliding 
storage racks save space 


vely little and are therefore harm 
colour film. Ideally, though, a 
dark 


solou 
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Storing negatives 
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sideration for any 
there is no 
point in ng negatives which last 
forever if you cannot find the one you 
want to print. 

worth making a contact sheet (see 
of every film if you can. Th 
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negatives and allow you to keep a whole 
filr one place. They usually have 
holes punched down one side so that 
y can be stored in a ring-binder and 
inorder 
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Many photographers attach the con- 
tact sheet to the negative file sheet, then 
store them both in a ring file, Although 
this is convenient, it does mean that the 
negatives are disturbed when you 
search through the contact sheets, and it 
is better to number or date the contact 
sheets and the negative sheet. The two 
sheets can then be stored separately. 

Whatever kind of sleeves you use, the 
negatives should be stored in the dry 
condition, Few amateurs can afford to 
buy a special film desiccator, which 
ensures that films are kept dry, but a 
large biscuit tin or some other airtight 
container can serve to keep out most 
moisture. In very humid weather, a bag 
of silica gel crystals dropped into the 
tin should remove any trace of dampness 
from the atmosphere inside. Some types 
of silica gel crystals change colour when 
they are saturated with water, and 
should then be removed and dried out 
in the oven. These simple precautions 
can prolong the life of any negatives, but 
are particularly worthwhile with colour 
film. 


Storing slides 

The dangers to colour slide film are 
very much the same as those to negative 
film, and the same steps must be taken 
to safequard them. Fortunately, however, 
the images on transparency film are 
more stable than those on negative film 
and correct storage is much less crucial. 
If transparencies are stored in the dark 
in a reasonably dry place, they should 
jast for at least 50 years before they 
begin to fade significantly, Negatives 
may last less than half this time under 
similar conditions. However, both slides 
and negatives deteriorate far more 
quickly if they are stored in a humid 
atmosphere. 

Slides are less likely to be damaged 
when they are properly mounted, par- 
ticularly if the surface of the film is 
protected by glass, Although many 
processors mount slides for you, it can 
be worth mounting slides in glass 
carriers yourself—slide mounting is the 
subject of a subsequent article. 

Unmounted slides can be stored in 
exactly the same way as negatives, but 
mounted slides present different pro- 
blems. Leaving slides in the boxes in 
which they are returned from the pro- 
cessor is not a very satisfactory solution, 
as it means taking each slide from the box 
individually to look at it. Clear plastic 
transparency display sheets make life 
much easier, These have rows of pockets 
5 x 5 cm—the size of a mounted 35 mm 
slide—each of which holds one trans- 
parency, Each sheet normally holds 36 


Faded fifties fashion Old colour slides 
clearly show the effects of bad storage. 
One colour has faded faster than the 
others, resulting in a colour shift 


Storing negatives Mile sheets can be 
kept ina ring binder, and clear plastic 
types (eft) allow contact printing 
without removing the negatives 
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Slide storage Translucent storage 
sheets like these make it easy to find a 
particular image, and can be stored ina 
ring file or filing cabinet 


File boxes /f you have a lot of trans- 
parencies, then a storage box may be 
better solution, These hold slides 
either individually, or in magazines 


transparencies, though 
smaller sizes are available. 

There are many different makes of 
display sheet on the market. Some are 
clear at the front but translucent at the 
back, so that light falling on the back of 
the back of the pack is diffused. This 
means that you can see the slides against 
any reasonably bright light. Many dis- 
play sheets also have a cover flap that 
keeps dirt out, and a slot to take a bar for 
hanging the sheet in a filing cabinet. 

A slide storage and display system 
much favoured by professional photo- 
graphers consists of sheets made from 
thick black card, punched with holes th 
size of a 35 mm slide, On the back of tl 
sheets there are small slots into which 
the slides can be placed, and the aper- 
tures on the front of the card allow th 
slides to be seen. Tiny black masks cover 
the slide mounts, so that all that is visible 
is the image itself. This makes it easier 
to look at slides because excess light 
around the slide is completely cut out. 
‘These card sheets are, however, several 
times more expensive than ordinary 
plastic sheets 

If you have very large numbers of 
slides, the cheapest way of storing them 
is probably to use a specially designed 
box or cabinet. These have rows of 
drawers, with individual slots for each 
slide. They range in capacity from 100 
slides upwards, and the lar: 


larger and 


are purpose built—they can be made to 
ommodate many thousands of slides. 
ting a particular slide in a storage 
drawer can be difficult, so each slot is 
often numbered, and a numbered key 
et is printed onto the lid, This is fine 
you do not change the con- 
e r too often. If you do, it 
is probably better to keep a separate 
or use cardboard tabs as 
, dividing slides in each row 
‘e subject categories, Some 

particularly for this kind 


ld complete 
gazines of the sirai rectangular 
type ready for loading into a slide pro- 
jector. If you hav jector that takes 


Equipment file 


straight magazines, you can make up 
magazines for small slide shows, When 
you want to show the slides, you need 
take out only the magazine you want. 

If you use a rotary projector, you may 
find that storage of slides in projector 
magazines very expensive, because the 
cost of each magazine is quite con- 
siderable. You can store the slides in 
special transfer trays which hold them 
in a similar pattern, but are very much 
cheaper than the magazines. 


The best location 
It is not enough to simply store your 
photographs in an airtight container, 
you should also try to keep the con- 
tainer away from any sources of direct 
heat, such as radiators or boilers. Direct 
sunlight can also be very hot, so try and 
avoid keeping your photographs any- 
where near a window. Attics are 
nother potential heat trap during the 
hot summer months. 

Anywhere that is likely to be damp, 
such as garages or basements, should be 


> avoided. Beware, too of fresh paintwork 


and varnish, since these substances and 
certain glues give off harmful vapours 
For absolute permanence photo- 


graphs should be frozen, and if you have 
films which you look at rarely but you 
value a great deal—such as wedding 
negatives—then you should seriously 
consider freezing them. If you do freeze 
any films, however, you must be very 
careful to stop any condensation, Ordin- 
ary freezer bags do not keep out mois- 
ture completely and you must buy 
special foil and polythene envelopes. 
These act as an airtight barrier when 
sealed with a hot iron. 

For all the rest of your photographs, 
however, there is no need to go to such 
lengths. If you store your film in an air 
tight container in a cool, dark, dry place, 
there is no reason why it should not 
outlive you! 
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World of photography 


Pictures taken by early war photographers of fields of battle all 
over the world have left us important historical records of the 
realities of nineteenth century warfare 


In 1859 an unknown English amateur 
photographer, known now only as ‘JL’ 
was touring Switzerland with his wet 
plate camera when 'the exciting pros- 
pect of being able to got plates of battlo- 
fields, sieges and other incidental 
scenes’ drew him south to the Austro- 
Italian War. ‘I should not like to miss the 
opportunity of getting a photograph of a 
field of battle’, he wrote, ‘so that when 
the excitement of the conflict is past they 
might not talk so flippantly of war." 
Though none of JL's photographs have 
survived to tell whether he succeeded, 
this view of the role of the war photo- 
grapher must be familiar to modern 
readers, used to the realism brought to 
the news coverage of wars during the 
conflict in Vietnam. But in the 19th 
century, this attitude was unusual. Few 
early photographs seem to convey the 
full horror of war, They seem to the 
modern eye stilted, posed and unreal. 
Though the lack of realism un- 
doubtedly owes much to the technical 
Limitations of early cameras and photo- 
graphic processes, it was often deli- 
berate. Many of the early war photo- 
graphs were commissioned from 
government departments, sometimes for 
information, sometimes for the historical 
record, but more usually for propa- 
ganda—to show how well the war was 
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The first war photograph General John 

m Wool and his staff ride through the 
ae streets of Saltillo, Mexico after 

: capturing the town in 1846 
Fort Redan James Robertson's picture of 
this fort at Sebastopol in the Crimea 
shows no sign of the carnage that took 
place when it was captured in 1855 


going to the people at home. 

Even if photographers wanted to take 
realistic action shots, the market for 
them was limited. They had little intrinsic 
news value because newspapers had no 
means of reproducing them directly. 
Half-tone blocks were not invented until 
late in the 19th century, and each photo- 
graph had to be laboriously copied by 
hand onto a wooden block. By the time 
the wood block was produced, the pic- 
ture was no longer news. 

‘The earliest ‘war’ photograph still in 
existence shows General John Wool of 
the US Army during the war of 1846- 
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Crimean scenes 
A group of French 
and British soldiers 
relaxing together 
(top). Many woman 
also travelled to 
the Crimea as 
cooks, nurses or 
to accompany 
their husbands. 
Fenton’s van 
Fenton took this 
picture of his 
assistant Marcus 
Sparling (centre). 
Balaclava 
Fenton took this 
shot just after he 
arrived in the 
Crimea. The port 
is crowded with 
the steam and sail 
ships that carried 
troops, arms and 
general supplies 
fo the army 


Turkish war in 1 
Crimean V of | 


e British 
War Office trained and equipped a num- 
ber of soldiers, first Richard Nicklin ai 
then Brandon and Awson, and sent th 
to the Crimea to take pict 
installations and condition: 
of these military 


graphs faded rapidly. 
War Office sent a photo- 
pher, they decided to send s 
f some proven skill. They c 
nton, a painter, solicitor 
photographer. His brief 
different from } 
When Lord N 
War, decided to sel 
Crimea to record e he was n 
prompted by a desire to show the real: 
of war, The public 
lowed the reportin 


r than a series of photograp! 
showing how well equipped, jolly and 
it the British war machine was? 

Fenton realized that his task would not 
be easy. To transport himself, his equip- 
ment and darkroom, he bought a wine 
merchant's carriage and converted it to 


Fort Taku, China /n Felice Beato's 
picture, taken during the Second China 
War, the dead are show where they 
fell. Fort Taku, the stronghold 
guarding Peking, was taken in 1860 

by the invading British army 


house his darkroom and living quarters. 

After several months preparation, 
Fenton set sail on 20 February 1855 in the 
Hecla along with two assistants, five 
cameras, 700 glass plates and letters of 
introduction from Prince Albert to the 
leading army commanders in the 
Crimea. After a brief stop at Gibraltar, 
where Fenton bought four horses to haul 
his wagon, the ship anchored at Bala- 
clava on & March 1855. The problem of 
landing his equipment was such that he 
later confessed, ‘I don’t think, if I had 
foreseenall the difficulties .. . thatI should 
have had the courage to come... If 1 
could get none but official assistance, 
Sebastopol would probably have been 
taken by men and arms, but not by 
photography.’ 

With him Fenton took the new wet 
collodion process, This was much better 
than the daguerreotypes and calotypes 


used by earlier war photographers. It 
needed just a fraction of the exposure 
time and produced a crisper, sharper, 
grainless image. Unlike the original 
daguerreotypes which were limited to 
one copy, or the calotypes which pro- 
duced very soft-imaged negatives, the 
wet collodion process could produce 
an unlimited number of prints. 

It did, however, suffer one major 
drawback. The glass plate had to be 
sensitized immediately before and after 
each exposure. Good results could only 
be obtained by keeping the plate damp 
during exposure, If allowed to get dry 
before development, clarity was lost. To 
take clear pictures, therefore, the photo- 
grapher had to take his darkroom with 
him wherever he went 

The conditions Fenton had to work in 
were appalling, After the bitter spring 
of his arrival, the summer heat became 
unbearable. ‘The plagues of flies com- 
menced’, Fenton was later to reveal to 
an audience at the Photographic Society. 

Before preparing a plate, the first thing 
to be done was to battle with them (the 
flies) for possession of the plate. The 
necessary buffeting with handkerchiefs 


g such that the collodion dried too quickly. 


Felice Beato/ Vi 


and towels having taken pla the in- 
truders were expelled, The moment the 
last one was out, the door had to be 
rapidly closed for fear of a fresh invasion 
and then some time allowed to pass for 
coating a plate.’ 
Fenton's equipment van, though painted 
a light colour, would grow too hot to 
touch in the noonday sun. The heat was 


broken, Fenton returned to 


Though the quality of his photographs 
taken in the Crimea is excellent for 
their time, few convey the full horrors 
and tragedy of the campaign. Fenton's 
letters home to his wife and friends did 
not spare the shocking conditions. On 2 
June 1855 he wrote, ‘We came upon 
many skeletons half buried, one was 
lying as if he had raised himself upon his 
elbow, his baro skull sticking up with 
still enough flesh left in the muscles to 
prevent it from falling from the 
shoulders.’ Yet in his photographs there 
are no letons. Indeed there is no 
evidence of death at all. His brief—to 
raise public morale at home and rein- 
force the attitude that this was a just war 
fought with little bloodshed—he exe- 
cuted to the letter, 

Even so, when Fenton returned home 
with over 300 plates—mostly landscapes 
and officers and men hosting their 
allies in the fiel reception was 
extraordinary. He was feted, wined and 
dined. To her diary, Queen Victoria 
confided, ‘We dined alone and looked 
at some interesting photographs taken 
by Mr Fenton in the Crimea—portraits 
and views extremely well done—one 
most interesting of poor Lord Raglan, 
General Pelissier and Omar Pascha 
together on the morning the Quarries fa 
Russian stronghold] were take: 

Fenton's photographs are still of 
interest—not so much for what they 
show, The camera does not lie, but it can 
give a distorted picture by omission. 
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Death of a Confederate sharpshooter 
This poignant picture was staged by 
Gardner and O'Sullivan after the battle 
of Gettysburg in July 1863 when over 
10,000 men from north and south died 


Captured forts are shown but only after 
the bodies and debris have been 
cleaned up. 

Yet if Fenton failed to show the reality 
of war, his successors in the Crimea did 
little better. One of these, Italian Felice 
Beato, by e Official Wer Office phot 
grapher on the strength of his pictures 
in the Crimea. Nevertheless, as his ex- 
perience of war photography grew, 
Beato's shots came closer to the grim 
reality of war. 

By the time of the Japanese War of 
1864, Beato's style had developed to- 
wards the kind of immediate and 


realistic pictures more recently asso- 
ciated with war photography. But it was 


with the American Civil War of 1861- 
1865 that the art of war photography 
really developed. 

Most of the images associated with that 
war were the work of one man, Matthew 
Brady. When the war began, Brady had 
already amassed a fortune from his 
daguerreotype portrait studios in New 
York and Washington. The son of poor 
Irish immigrants, Brady had begun 
collecting a comprehensive series of 
photographic portraits of ‘Illustrious 
Americans’ for an illustrated history. 

With President Abraham Lincoln's en- 
couragement—Lincoln is reputed to 
have said that Brady's portrait of him in 
1860 had helped to win him the election 
—Brady set out with General Irving 
McDowell's army on the morning of 16 
July 1961 to the Confederate army's 
stronghold at Centreville, Virginia. With 
a photographic wagon similar to Koger 
Fenton's, Brady witnessed the first battle 


Timothy O'S 


World of photography 


of Bull Run and the rout of the northern 
Unionist army. 

‘Brady has shown more pluck’, wrote a 
contemporary after the battle, ‘than many 
of the officers and soldiers who were in 
the fight. He went... with his sleeves 
tucked up and his big camera directed 
upon every point of interest on the field. 
Some pretend, indeed, that it was the 
mysterious and formidable looking in- 
strument that produced the panic. The 
runaways, it is said, mistook it for the 
great steam gun discharging 500 balls a 
minute, and immediately took to their 
heels when they got within its focus.' 

Brady limped back to Washington 
three days later to print the plates he had 
managed to salvage when his wagon 
overturned. They were an instant suc- 
cess and he received high praise in the 
press for the way they showed the truth. 
‘They alsa sold well, and Brady saw that 
there might be a popular market for 
war photographs after all, The war was 
showing no signs of ending quickly, so 
Brady recruited a team of photo- 
graphers. They included Alexander 
Gardner, the gifted manager of his 
Washington studio, and Timothy H. 
O'Sullivan, later to distinguish himself 
with his pictures of the Wild West, 
Together, Brady and his team were to 
produce some of the finest photographs 
of the Civil War. They aimed to produce 
stereoscopic views of battle scenes 
which they could sell to the public. 

By the end of the war Brady and his 
ever-growing team of photographers 
had produced a huge stock of photo- 
graphs at a cost to Brady of some 
100,000 dollars. Although his reputation 
as a photographer remained high, 
Brady found that the public showed little 
interest in these prints, despite his 
hopes. Wearied by the war, the public 
wanted to forget. 

Even the government, on whose be- 
half Brady had started te venture, re- 


fused to buy his negatives for posterity. 


Bala Hissar Fortress John Burke took 
this magnificent panorama at Kabul in 
October 1879. Burke was.a commercial 
photographer from the Punjab in India 
who often worked for the army and who 
covered the Second Afghan War 


World of photography 


Tent life Matthew Brady's picture of 
camp life in the 31st Pennsylvania 
Infantry at the beginning of the 
186] American Civil War 


Virtually bankrupt, Brady was forced to 
sell his studio and his life's work was 
sold to the War Department at the knock 
down price of 2,840 dollars in 1873. A 
virtual pauper, forgotten and half blind, 
Brady died a broken man in 1896. 

In the years following the American 
Civil War, public interest in war photo- 
graphy, at least as far as newspaper 
editors were concerned, remained low, 
War artists were usually employed to 
reconstruct battle scenes, A wet-plate 
photographer took shots of the scene 
after the event, It was not until the second 
Anglo-Boer War of 1899 that advances 
in printing and photographic techniques 
encouraged photographers to take more 
news-orientated photographs. 

Wars were covered by photographers 
during the years between the end of the 
American Civil War and the commence- 
ment of the second Anglo-Boer War of 
1899, but few of the photographers were 
professionals. They were, for the most 
part, serving soldiers with an interest in 
photography. The Anglo-Abyssinian War 
of 68, for example, only produced some 
well composed, but heavily posed photo- 
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2 This macabre picture 
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S was taken by James 
8 Reekie in April 

= 1865. Soldiers 

rt collect up the 
‘remains of the 

E dead after this 

S$ fierce battle 
@ which proved to 
«be a turning point 


¢ in the defeat of the 


graphs taken by Sergeant Harrold and 
six sappers of the Royal Engineers, 
though the war itself was not without 
interest. Under the command of General 
Sir Robert Napier, 60,000 men, 8,000 
camels and 44 elephants set out on 2 
January 1868 to free the British Consul 
and 60 Europeans held hostage by the 
Abyssinian King, Theodore. Yet no 
photographs of this extraordinary army 
or its capture of Magdaler on 13 April 
were taken, Even the bloody events of 
the Paris Commune of 1871 failed to 
produce many moving images 
Perhaps the finest photographs of war 
taken during these years are of the 
second Afghan War in 1879 taken by a 
professional photographer, John Rurke 
They were reproduced as engravings in 
the London Graphic after he was com- 
missioned by the British army to accom- 
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pany British troops on their advance 
through the North-West Frontier to 
Kabul. While his pictures of the troops 
are posed, his landscapes are magnifi- 
cent, even by today's standards. 

At the end of the century it was still the 
printed word that was relied upon to 
convey the full horror of war and it is 
misleading to blame the early war photo- 
graphers for failing to capture this. It 
took the two world wars and the explosion 
of the news media in the twentieth cen- 
tury to make war a subject of universal 
terror and pity. Early war photographers 
were not only hampered by the extreme 
technical limitations of their bulky equip- 
ment, but also by the lack of sustained 
public interest in their work. Despite 
these limitations it is their photographs 
that today convey the fullest picture of 
nineteenth century warfare. 


Creative approach 


Photographing architectural subjects can be very rewarding. Once you 
have mastered the basic problems of perspective, composition and 
lighting, every building offers creative potential for the photographer 
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Silver roof It is always worth waiting 
for the moment in a storm when a shaft 
of light suddenly illuminates a feature 
ofa building against a dark sky 
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adows 
you want the small building to appear 
as a dark, barely visible shape set 
dramatically amongst the full brightly- 
lit blocks, you can expose for the high- 
lights. Remember that most TTL me’ 
are centre-weighted, however, and if 
your camera has automatic exposure it 
may expose for the shadow in the centre. 
vith an automatic camera, you must 


& the face of the building but you 


be prepared to use the manual override 
if possible, 


Another problem associated with 
photographing buildings which can al 
be used creatively ie probler 


This occurs when 
Is to include 


converging verticals. 
you point a ca 
the whole of a 
building a 
camera: the effect becomes even 1 
dramatic with wide angle lenses 
because by tilting the camera you have 
place 
that of the subject. Although the offect 
can be exploited creatively to produc 
some striking images, particularly of 
modern high-rise buildings, it usually 
spoils photographs and is best avoided 

You can avoid conve! verticals by 
keeping the parallel with 


off the top of the building in your photo- 
graph instead. 

With a 38 mm camera, solution is 
to turn the camera around to use the 
tical format. However, although this 
mit the top of the building into 
also include a large 


especially if you are using a 
lens, Frame your shot to include 


of the fore- 
ground can make the final image much 
more arresting. But watch out for un- 
wanted distractions in the foregro} 


Temple and lotus A wide angle lens has 
a great depth of field and enables you 

to relate foreground and background 
elements ina pronounced way 


Barn Even the most mundane building 
can make a good picture. Try using a 
long focal length lens to concentrate on 
pattern, colour or texture 


lamp posts, parked cars, unsightly 
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ff you are planning to photograph 
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Creative approach 


Reflection Give 
new slantto 
photographs of 
buildings by 
looking for 

an unusual 
approach. 

This reflection 
works well 


Bow fronts Dull 
skies create 

ideal conditions 
for enhancing 
subtle colouring. 
Using a telephoto 
lens from an anglo 
brings out the form 
of these houses 
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© Balcony The photographer has picked out one balcony from many similar ones on 
a block of flats with a telephoto lens, and made maximum use of the lines of 


js shadow in the bright sunshine to emphasize the abstract composition 


Suburbia A carefully chosen high 
viewpoint reveals the pattern made by 
this housing development, while the 
flatness of the lighting gives a quiet mood 


bear in mind that buildings are made by 
people and for people. Often you can 
Create more interest and atmosphere in 
your photographs by including people 
in the frame, You may have to wait a 
little before the cleaner moves to 
exactly the right place or the people 
emerge after work, but it is often worth 
the effort. 

Sometimes, however, a building can 
look better when people are deliberately 
excluded—in a shot of a grand old 
building, for instance, passers-by may 
be unpleasantly distracting. In a busy 
city scene, though, you may find it 
virtually impossible to shoot before 
somebody wanders into the frame. One 
solution is to get up very early in the 
morning and take your picture before 
anyone else is around—early morning 
light can also be very attractive. If you 
‘want to shoot at a busier time of day, 
you can use a neutral density filter that 
allows a long exposure, so that anyone 
moving does not register on the film 
(see page 344), 

An area worth exploring is the re- 
lationships between buildings of dif- 
ferent sizes and styles, Contrasts in 
style or size can often be emphasized by 
using a long focus lens because the 
apparent flattening of perspective brings 
buildings close together. 

When relating a building to its sur- 
roundings, scale is important, and this 
can frequently be conveyed by in- 
cluding figures so that relative size is 
understood immediately by the viewer. 
The sheer enormity of many formal 
gardens, like Blenheim Palace or Ver- 
sailles, can be conveyed by including a 
tiny human figure. Abstract geometrical 
patterns, like a paved courtyard can also 
convey a sense of space. 

When you are photographing build- 
ings in rural settings, the wide open 
‘spaces can be used to advantage but try 
to relate the building to its surroundings. 
Many thatched cottages, for example, 
have lovely gardens which have almost 
become part of the house; it would be 
absurd not to include at least some of the 
garden when photographing the house. 
By photographing a castle from a van- 
tage point that includes its setting, you 
may be able to convey some of the 
impact it had in times of old, Remember 
too that many castles used water as a 
defence, and reflections from the moat 
can add greatly to the composition. 
Given a still day, and good weather con- 
ditions, you can take a photograph in 
which it is hard to tell the real bricks 
and mortar from their watery double. 
However, it is as well to have a polar- 
izing filter at hand to reduce unwanted 
reflections if, for example, the water 
surface is disturbed by wind, 

Try to find a good viewpoint for 
your subject. Sometimes the right 
viewpoint is immediately obvious—some 


buildings positively demand to be seen 
from certain angles. At other times you 
may have to walk around for hours before 
you find the right approach. 

On trips to little known country areas, 
or when travelling abroad, it is worth 
having a detailed road map to help to 
find the best vantage point. It may also 
help you discover remote buildings— 
abandoned houses, tumble-down cot- 
tages, empty farms, and crumbling 
castles are all excellent subjects. The 
sad atmosphere and the picturesque 
nature of decay can provide an evo- 


Creative approach 


cative and wistful photograph, particu- 
lary if you shoot early in the morning or 
late in the afternoon when long shadows 
throw fascinating patterns across the 
richly coloured brickwork or the 
weathered stone pile ruins. 

If you develop an interest in archi- 
tectural photography, the vast number of 
buildings found in any town or city 
means that you will never be short of 
subject matter. Once you have mastered 
problems of perspective, composition 
and lighting you will be rewarded with 
many attractive photographs. 


Fog Shooting from a taller building nearby, the photographer used the swirling 


fog of San Francisco to make the most of the space age nature of the tower 
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Equipment file 


s hoods 


and filters 


Lens hoods and filters are inexpensive but very worthwhile additions to 
your camera outfit. And as well as making picture taking in difficult 
lighting conditions easier they also protect your valuable lenses 


@ 


Even the simplest of cameras have lenses 
with threads or a bayonet fitting at the 
front to take a variety of accessories 
Some of these accessories have very 
specialized functions and are of only 
limited use in day-to-day photography, 
but by far the most common and practical 
are filters and lens hoods. 


Lens hoods 

When you look through a camera's 
viewfinder, you may only see light that is 
reflected directly from the subject—but 
light from sources outside the picture 
area also reaches the lens and, conse- 
quently, reaches the film on exposure. 
This extraneous light may adversely 
affect the picture, veiling it with a light 
fog and reducing contrast. In extreme 
cases, a bright highlight, such as the sun 
just outside the picture area, can create 
flare on the film and spoil your pictures. 


Filter types Screw-on filters 1 are best 
for colour correction, but gelatin 
squares 2 are available ina greater 
range of colours. Plastic filters 3 

are best for special effects 


Most lenses have elaborate baffle 
systems that cut down unwanted light 
but these are not completely effective. 
By fitting a good lens hood, however, 
you should be able to overcome the 
effects of stray light in all but the most 
extreme conditions 

Ideally, a lens would cut off all light 
coming from outside the picture area 
but leave the picture unaffected. Un- 
fortunately, this ideal is almost impos- 
sible to acl The hood would have 
to be precision made to suit not only the 
‘a format, but also the angle of 
>f each individual lens. Even if this 
could be done, it would have to be 


Lens flare Without a hood, stray light 
from outside the frame can enter the 
lens and cause flare 
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perfectly aligned on the lens for every 
shot and move in and out with every 
change in focus. 

Understandably, lens hoods must com- 
promise. By far the majority are round 
and made of metal, plastic or flexible 
rubber. While they do not cut out all 
unwanted light, round hoods cut out the 
worst of it, and are light and easy to use. 
Manufacturers usually supply round 
hoods for all their own lenses but you 
can buy independently made hoods in 
either wide angle, standard or tele- 
photo fittings with thread sizes to suit 
your own lens. 

In fact, the difference between a 
round hood for one lens and that for 
another is often not that crucial. Many 
telephoto hoods can be used on a stand- 
ard lens without cutting off any of the 
frame, but since a telephoto hood can be 
longer than a standard lens iteelf, it may 
look rather odd. Round hoods for wide 
angle lenses are rarely of much optical 
value although they do help protect the 
lens—and sometimes a standard rubber 
hood for a standard lens will shade the 
lens just as effectively 

In some circumstances, particularly 
for shots where you want absolutely 
precise shading, you can use rec- 
tangular hoods which are often designed 
for specific lenses. A good rectangular 
hood cuts off nearly all light from outside 
the picture area while still allowing some 
margin for small changes or errors. 

Rectangular hoods are of three basic 
types: metal hoods to fit particular 
lenses ; bellows type universal hoods for 
all sizes and types of lens; and small 
plastic hoods which attach to universal 
filter holders such as the Cokin series. 

Metal hoods are lens-specific and if 
one is not supplied with the lens it 
usually has to be ordered. Each of these 
metal hoods can only be used on one 
lens and indeed some lenses, particu- 
larly extremely wide angle lenses, need 
a hood so perfectly aligned that it must 
be permanently fixed to the lens. 

Bellows hoods, however, are much 
more versatile and can provide accurate 
shading for a wide range of lenses 


Hooded lens With a lens hood fitted 
you can reduce flare, and pictures will 
‘show a much sharper image 


Differences in camera format are accom- 
modated by placing a mask of the 
appropriate shape over the front of the 
bellows, Differences in lens size are 
accommodated by moving the bellows 
in and out along a base rail—each 
camera format mask is marked with the 
focal lengths of lenses and correspond- 
ing settings on the rail. Makes such as the 
Ambico Shade plus, Ewa and B & W 
Compendium have an interchangeable 
mounting thread, a slot for filters, a base 
rail and a bellows hood that extends to 
15 cmand collapses to 2 or 3. cm. 

A bellows hood fitted with a mask cuts 
out unwanted light better than any other 
arrangement but can often be larger 
than the camera itself. Neither are such 
hoods robust, and for close-up work in 
particular they are too fragile and cum- 
bersome. But for a zoom lens, they may 
provide the answer, 


Hoods for zooms 

Zoom lenses are, for a number of 
reasons, notoriously difficult to shade 
properly, yet with so many lens ele- 
ments they need protection from stray 
light more than any other lens. 

First, a normal hood could not give 
good shading for every focal length. If 
it were sufficiently deep for the longest 
focal length it would cut off the picture 
at shorter focal lengths. Secondly, the 
optical design of most zoom lenses 
means that anything close to the rim of 
the front element tends to appear in the 
final picture 

Unlike many fixed lenses, zoom len: 
aie often supplied without a hood 
attached and the hoods you can buy 
separately tend to be very much a com- 
promise. Any lens hood, however, is 
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Lens hoods Telephoto lenses often have 
a slide-out hood 1 permanently fixed. 
Bellows hoods 2 provide the most 
protection and can be used with any 
focal length lens. Slide-on metal hoods 

3 and 4 are for use with specific lenses, 
and a collapsible rubber hood § will 

fit most standard lenses 


better than none at all, and even an 
inadequate one should be used if noth- 
ing better is available. 

However, you can buy cutaway or 
scalloped lens hoods for some zooms. 
These have sections cut into the rim to 
allow for the picture corners, and are 
as good as rectangular hoods. They are 
also available for wide angle lens of less 
than 24 mm. But they must be perfectly 
aligned to avoid cut-off corners o 
unwanted intrusions into the picture 


Choosing a hood 

Whichever lens you intend to use the 
hood with, it is worth making a number 
tests before buying, Of these, perhaps 
the most important is to try the hood on 
the lens and check that it does not cut off 
or vignette the picture. 

You can check for vignetting in two 
ways. If you have a manual exposure 
SLR or an automatic SLR with a depth of 
field preview, you can check through the 
viewfinder. With the lens focused on 
infinity, point the camera at a large, 
distant, plain area s1 as the sky and 
stop the lens down to its smallest 
aperture. If there is any sign of darken- 
ing in the corners of the frame when 
you press the proview button, the hood 
is cutting off the light from the picture. 

Even if there is no trace of vignetting, 
a second check is necessary because 
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Standing stones Using a graduated 
filter darkens one part ofa scene, 
here the sky, to bring out detail 
interest elsewhere 


Windmill With an orange filter 
fitted, you can increase the contrasts 
ina scene and create dramatic black 
and white pictures 


for any shiny surfaces that might reflect 
light, A good hood should have effective 
blackening with matt paint, ribbing to 
cut reflections, and absence of any 
e or bright areas inside the hood 
1f. Flock or velvet lining works very 
well, but if you ever clean the lens with a 
silicon cloth and have a ed hood 
fitted, it can easily pick up bright yellow 
or blue fibres from the cloth. These are 
virtually impossible to remove and 
render the hood useless. 
Because it can be difficult to use filters 
with a hood that screws into the filter 
threads, some hoods have small press- 


or 


button catches. They are pushed into the 
filter thread and tightened a quarter turn 
This makes it much easier to fit and re- 
move them, and prevents the hood from 
becoming tightly locked to the lens 

You can also buy slip-on hoods, These 
can often slip off just as easily as they 
slip on, although a few slip hoods have 
a locking screw. 


Filters 

It is often said that a filter can add 
colour to a picture, or ‘put the skin in' 
Infact a filter cannot add anything ; it can 
only take away. The purpose of a filter is 
to remove unwanted wavelengths of 
light. Other ‘filters’ may give soft focus 
or perhaps act as a close-up lens, but 
these are really special accessories, not 
filters. 

A good filter should have no effect on 
the incoming light other than to remove 
the unwanted portion, so it must be thin, 
clear and totally distortion-free 

The best filters are sheets of coloured 
gelatin and you can obtain almost any 
colour density filter you are ever likely 
to need in gelatin, Kodak's Wratte: 
range and the Hellma range of gelatin 
filters are both extensive. 

Unfortunately, gelatin filters are not 
only expensive but fade quickly are are 
very susceptible to damage. They can be 
scratched easily and distort when 
touched. They also dissolve in water and 
cannot be used in the rain 

Understandably, most photographers 
prefer dyed filters of flat optical glass 


for everyday use. A single sheet of 
high-quality thin glass is made to tt 

same standard as lens elements, Colour- 
ing is not achieved with an organic dye 
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have good resistance to wear, A few 
glass filters are not dyed, but sprayed 
with a lacquer (graduated or 
‘chromo’ filters, for example) and need 
treating with care 

Glass filters are usually, like many 
lenses, coated to reduce reflections 
Most types are single-layer coated, 
reduces flare a little. Some are 
tisk of 
arks further 
organic gi 
tic material of good o} 


Plastic filters a: 
engrave, emboss, spray colour, dye 
jour, and are very simple to make. 


Filter holders The technical filter 
holder (left) can hold several 
gelatin filters. The system holder 
(right) is for plastic filters 


As a result there is a wide range of 
different plastic filters including most of 
the colour correction values which are 
available in gelatin and optical glass. 
However, plastic filters are not as 
accurate in colour values and are in- 
tended only for e ay use. For 
more precise filtering, you need either 


gelatin or dyed glass filters 

There are also cheap flexible acrylic 
and thick gelatin filters, made for the 
theatre and film industry, which fit on 


lights or windows, They may look per- 
fectly flat and clear visually, but they 
blur the fine detail sharpness of pictures 
if you shoot through them. Only use them 
over lights or flashguns, or for special 
ef enses 
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Filter holders 

Glass filters are normally held in brass 
tings that screw directly on to the front 
of the lens, Plastic filters, however, are 
held in system holders. System holders 
use a ring that is permanently attached 
to the lens, On to this ring clips a square 
holder. A lens hood, should you wan 
fit one, can be attached in front of 
filter mount. 

If you need to use gelatin filters 
frequently or you want to change plastic 
filters without disturbing the camera, a 
technical filter holder is a better choice. 
You can put several gelatin filters in this, 
though only one plastic filter can be 
inserted. The technical holder opens 
like a book, with a soft lining to avoid 
scratching the filters, and a central hole. 


e 


Thread sizes 

A feature that often proves confusing 
when buying filters is the wide range of 
filter thread sizes available. Obviously 
the filter must be wide enough to cover 
the front of the lens without any vignett- 
ing—and what suits one size lens may not 
suit another. Neither will a filter that fits 
one standard lens necessarily fit another. 
While some manufacturers make all 
their own lenses to take the same filter 
size, many do not, and if you use lenses 
made by various manufacturers it is 
unlikely that one set of filters will fit 
them ail. Unfortunately, there is no easy 
solution to this problem. 

However, you can buy step-up and 
step-down rings that allow you to use a 
filter on a lens with a different thread 
size. This means that even if you do have 
lenses with several different thread 
sizes, you may only have to buy one set 
of filters. But you must be careful not to 
introduce vignetting. Using conversion 
rings may also call for a new lens hood 


Special filters 
Certain lenses require special filter 
systems, usually for optical reasons. 
Fish eye and ultrawide angle lenses 
sometimes have a large convex front 
element, and it is impossible to fit filt 
to them. These lenses have built-in 
filters which can be brought into pl: 
by turning a dial on the rim of the lens. 

Lenses that have a very large front 
element—notably super telephotos— 
frequently have a filter drawer close to 
the camera body. Small filters can be 
fitted to this compartment, and the lens is 
sometimes sold with a set of the more 
commonly used filters. A disadvantage 
of this system is that the lens often has to 
be removed from the camera to fit the 
filter. Some modern lenses, though, have 
a front filter drawer 

Most lens hoods are simple and 
valuable additions to any camera outfit, 
They are relatively inexpensive com- 
pared with other photographic equip- 
ment. Most filters, and the cheaper hoods, 
cost about the same as one roll of film 
and a filter holder costs very little mors. 
These simple devices are easy to use 
and can clearly improve the quality of 
many of your pictures. 
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Understanding... 


Golourshde film 


Colour slide film records the image in much the same way as colour 
negative film, but on a slide you see the colours of the original 
scene. So how is this achieved ? 


Although neglected for black 
and white work, slide or 
reversal film is now im- 
mensely popular for colour. 
Indeed, many professionals 
use slide film almost ex- 
clusively, Like colour nega- 
tive film, slide filmis based on 
the principle of pee 
synthesis of colour (see page 
S50), but it differs in a 
number of significant ways. 
The emulsion for colour 
slide film is basically similar 
to that of colour negative 
film—it is an integral tri- 
pack, as described on page 
51, It consists of three layers, 
sensitive to blue, green and 
red light, with a yellow filter 
"layer’ beneath the blue sensi- 
tive layer that prevents blue 
light from reaching the other 


two layers. Slide film also 
resembles colour negative 
film in that the three layers 
each contain colour couplers 
which produce yellow, mag- 
enta and cyan dyes. 
Exposure of colour slide 
film is also the same as 
exposure of colour negatives, 
and different colours of light 
form an image in different 
parts of the emulsion. Blue 
light forms a latent image in 
the top, blue sensitive layer. 
The next layer, which is 
green sensitive, records a 
latent image of the green in 
the ae and the bottom 
ae the film records red 


it. 

The real difference be- 
tween transparencies and 
negatives lies in the process- 


pp 
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ing. Since slide and negative 
emulsions are similar, and 
the latent image is recorded 
on the film in a similar 
processing slide 
film in the same way as 
negative film would result in 
a negative image. So, to give 
its positive image, slide film 
must be processed by a par- 
ticular method, known as 
reversal processing. This is 
why slide film is also referred 
to as ‘reversal’ film, Essen- 
tially, reversal processing 
involves developing the 
latent negative image on the 
film and then chemically re- 
versing it to give the final 
Positive. 

The first stage in process- 
ing is to develop the film in a 
solution which is very similar 


to black and white developer. 
This simply produces a silver 
image in those parts of the 
film that have been exposed 
to light. In the blue sensitive 
layer, for example, a negative 
silver image of the blue parts 
of the subject will appear. 
The process of development 
has to be very accurately 
controlled—the temperature 
must be accurate to within 
0.33°C. This precision is 
necessary to ensure equal 
density and contrast in all 
three emulsion layers, 

The second processing 
step is to ‘fog’ the film 


Three layers The image ona 
slide is made up from three 
separate dye images in yellow 
magenta and cyan 
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deliberately—either by ex- 
posing it to bright white 
light, or, more commonly, by 
achemical foggingagent. The 
effect of fogging is to make it 
possible to develop all the 
silver grains which were not 
exposed when the picture 
was taken. The fogging has 
no effect on the grains that 
‘were exposed in the camera, 
because these were already 
developed to metallic silver 
in the first of the processing 
solutions. 

The next stage is to im- 
merse the film in colour 
developer. This acts in the 
same way as the developer 
for colour negative film—it 
develops the fogged qrains 
of silver, and simultaneously 
produces development by- 
products. These combine 
with the colour couplers in 
the three emulsion layers, 
producing coloured images 
in each layer where the 
fogged silver is being 
developed. 

At this point in processing, 
the film is opaque because 
there is developed silver 
over the entire frame in 
addition to the coloured dye 
images. With the image 
already recorded in colour, 
the silver is no longer re- 
quired and must be removed 
so that the colour can be 
seen. To remove it, the film 
is dipped into a silver bleach 
bath, which converts the 
metallic silver back into silver 
halide. The silver halide is 
in turn removed by immers- 
ing the film in fixing solution, 
which converts it to soluble 
compounds. These can then 
be washed off, to reveal the 
final positive colour image. 

The process works be- 
cause the coloured dyes form 
only in the fogged silver 
areas, not those areas that 
were exposed in the camera. 
The colour of the dye in each 
layer is complementary to 
the original sensitivity of the 
layer: the dye is yellow in 
the blue eas pacer in 
the green layer and cyan in 
the red layer. In the blue 
sensitive layer, for example, 
a yellow dye is formed in the 
fogged silyer areas during 
processing. Since the fogged 
silver areas in the blue 
sensitive layer are all the 
areas that did not react dur- 
ing the original exposure— 
that ic, they are the areas 
with no blue in the original 
scene—the yellow dye cor= 
aoe to 'no blue’ areas, 

Because yellow is comple- 


mentary to blue, a yellow 
filter transmits red and green 
but absorbs blue. When you 
Jook at the final slide against 
normal white light, the yellow 
dye formed in the ‘no blue’ 
areas acts as a filter, allowing 
green and red light to pass 
but blocking blue. Blue is 
therefore seen only in the 
areas where there is no 
yellow dye—the areas that 
were blue in the original 
scene, The magenta dye 
similarly reveals the green 
areas and the cyan dye shows 
up the red to give a complete 
positive image. 


Kodachrome film 
Not all colour slide films have 
the colour couplers incor- 
porated into the emulsion. 
One film, Kodachrome, uses 
colour couplers in the pro- 
cessing solutions instead. 
These diffuse into the emul- 
sion of the film at a con- 
trolled rate during process- 
ing. The fogging stage takes 
place layer by layer, instead 
ofall at once. 

Processing Kodachrome is 
a very complicated pro- 
cedure and involves up to 24 
separate steps. Because of 
the complexity, home pro- 
cessing the film is impractical 
and only a few laboratories 
can handle it. In most coun- 
tries, the film must be re- 
turned to Kodak for pro- 
cessing, Although the Koda- 
chrome process may seem 
unnecessarily elaborate, it 
has two important advan- 
tages. One is that the per- 
manence of Kodachrome 
slides is unrivalled—some of 
the earliest pictures taken 
on the film show no signs of 
fading, despite the fact that 
they were taken in 1935, The 
second advantage is that the 
emulsion layers of the film 
can be made very thin be- 
cause they do not need to 
contain bulky colour coup- 
lers. This results in a film 
which gives remarkably 
sharp results, and an almost 
grain free image. 


Fast colour slides 

The emulsion structure of 
colour slides is not always as 
simple as the one described 
here. In fact, many films, 
particularly fast ones, use 
several layers, fast med- 
ium and slow, for each colour 
sensitive section of the emul- 
sion, There are also inert 
gelatin layers between the 
light sensitive sections, and 
a protective topcoat. 
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Exposure Light coming from the subject exposes the three 
layers of the film. Blue is recorded by the top layer, 
green by the middle layer, and red by the bottom one 
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First development The first processing step is to develop 
the film in order (o form a silver negative image in each 
of the three layers, corresponding o the exposed areas 
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Fogging The film is fogged, either chemically, or by white 
light. This forms a latent image in the areas that were 
not exposed by light coming from the subject 
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Colour development This stage forms. positive silver 
image in each layer, and matching dye images in colours 
complementary to those that originally exposed the film 
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Bleaching The next process isto bleach out all the silver 
from the film. This leaves only silver halides, and a 
coloured dye positive image in each layer 
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Fixing Finally, the film is fixed to remove the silver 
halides and leave the colour image. Where each colour 
of light fell, a corresponding colour appears 
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World of photography 


ob Carlos Clarke 


By combining artistic flair with technical skill, this innovative British 
photographer has created a unique style. His photographs are now 
very much in demand for their surreal, dreamlike qualities 
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Of all the photographers working in 
Britain today, few have quite such a 
distinctive style as Bob Carlos Clarke. 
While it is his carefully crafted fine art 
studies that are the strongest expres- 
f his unusual tal en his 
commercial work bears his own very 
individual stamp, Inspired by the works 
of photographers such as Brassai and 
artists n Jones, Bob Carlos 
arresting and often 
lifficult to come to 


‘k lies between 
ation and photography, 


created not in the ca 
home in the darkroom, 


n ata different time and 
ation, Although they 


Bob Carlo: 


from the bedroom he 
‘The reason I've got me 

now than I’ er had is because my 
work is fairly unique, 
I'ma unit, | can do the 
sixpenny bit.' He rece: 


a week in Scotland on a 
paign which would have sent other 
photographers to Bali and Death Valley 


"But we were able to do earth 
scenes, seNow images and 


ir in the darkroom 
upstairs. For Singapore Airlines I did a 
startling shot of Concorde flying through 
clouds at night with a six model. I 
k you could have done 


Although he enjoys daylight 
location work, Bob has a spacious 
well equipped studio with Balcar flash 
units, His original negatives are shot ona 
Mamiya 6 x 7. 

era enables him to achi 
he 
rotat 


Hotel Splendid An unusual portrait of 
Lindsey Rudland made by combining 
two negatives on Kodalith paper 


Self portrait A slow shutter speed 
turned the movements of Carlos Clarke's 
head into an eorie picture 


subject for 
The first money- 
ere nude feal 


nal an 


Working 


at Bol 


‘he fact thi 


Pete Townshend This subdued portrait 
was achieved by colour toning the 
original black and white print 


Exotica in St Tropez A shot advertising 
jeans shows Carlos Clarke's love of 
stylish but incongruous images 


photogr His colour 
er, a Durst CLS 450, can print 
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he q «has not gone 
unnoticed 


mercial world, In 
has worked for 
magazines and 
s for clients 
construction company to 
His talents are now in constant 
than enough 
o keep him occupied. 
rtheless, although Bob is de- 
lighted that more and more agencies 
hat, if he were 
1 work could be 
to his personal 
imply because it is so time consuming. 
give greater very in 
dividual ideas, therefore, he is beginning 
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n into people's priva 
fixations. But I've found there's very 
lite you can do that makes any sense at 
all in terms of exposing real fetishisrr 
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e final picture. One of the girls may 
aber being photographed ina 
bare studio im London, but for Bob's 
picture she : 


ey appear in 


a couple of portraits 
of he d of an otherwise un- 
product 

Althot 


were over- 
that Lincsey's 


Cannes they 


graph 


open 


is obv 


‘There isno m) 
process which Bob 
uses black and white A 


6 x 7 camera, and m sgfa 
paper, which he pr 
range of s much richer than other 


papers.’ He also uses his dwindling 
supply of Kodalith paper, now no longer 
available, wi h contrast 
results 


areas which 


the frisk film hic 


is to use selenium split toning, which 
brown shadow tones with a silvery 
grey mid range. 

When asked how he manages to 
dream up such strange images, Bob is 

K fiacing: ‘70 per cent 
I don't even know myself 
struct the images—it's purely 
coincidental process. If you happen to 
have, say a negative of a waterfall in 
Scotland and one of a canoe in Taiwan, 
they can fit in together, 

Ye is reticence does not conceal 
the enormous care rt that goes 
into his creations—a single picture may 
months to complete. Each of his 
pictures is not simply a photograph but 
an artwork, though he sometimes finds 
it difficult to shake people's belief that 
they are easy to reproduce. 

‘My photographs are more than just 
photographic prints. They're not printed 
on ordinary p: they aren't produced 
in quantity—they're made out of sep- 
arate pieces of photographs, so they're 
original photomontages. Some I wouldn't 
Il for less than £1200 or £1500, which 
would be a ludicrous amount of money 
for an ordinary photograph, I'm sure 
people are highly amused by what they 
consider to be my outrageous pri 

Nonetheless Bob's originals appeal to 
an increasing number of peopleand each 
year he sells more. 

‘I find there's a wake behind me and 
people who like what I do are buying 
work I did two years ago. If I'm lucky 
they'll probably be buying the pictures 
I'm doing today in two years time. If I 
went too far I'd probably lose them 
altogether!’ 

His only worry is that his pictures are 
just a little too ‘tasteful’. He always finds 
himself putting 'the gloss on the picture’ 
rath leaving the raw image to 
self, ‘I'd get rid of, the gloss 
if Thad the guts. I've always been net 
rotic about the matoriala I'm working 
with—their physical condition—one 
spot and it would be straight in 
bin. But you look at artists like 
and Picasso; their paintings are 
2d in dirt and rubber marks and 
didn't give a damm, They knew 
were lo 
spoiled by a coup! 

But if Bob feels t 
his perfectionist 
ople would doubt 
rewards, Bob can now a 
many photo sessions himself, in the hope 
that they will eventually pay for them- 
selves. He als ids that some art 
3, record companies, designers 
2 collectors now come to him 
to choose a completed image without 
ous discussion. The originality of 
work has triumphantly survived both 
the rigours of commercial and advertis- 
ing assignments, and the tastes of those 
who buy pictures for pleasure. 


king for and it wasn't 
of stains.’ 

t his pictures suffer 
approach, 


few 


Women dreaming White make-up and 
skilful use of natural light have 
contributed to this elegant portrait 
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Long telephoto lenses can bridge the gap between your subject anda 
distant viewpoint, but demand careful handling and the knowledge of a 
few practical techniques if they are to give their best 


special handling. 

owerful lenses avail- 
but 
lly mirror designs with 
al handling 


ually valuab 
of 
of these lenses 
de etails 


to pick out sequent article. 


close by from an 

Supporting the lens 
With any long lens, the c 
cady duri 


‘a must be 
J pene 


distracting bac! 
the best results, 


the camera baseplate is not always 
adequate. The unsupported weight and 
length of a long telephoto can exert 
considerable leverage and may w 
steady the camera. The leverage 
even put enough strain on the lens mou: 
or the tripod socket to damage them 

It is essential, therefore, t 
lens as well as the camera and to mak 
lens support easier, most long tele- 
photo lenses have their own built-in 
tripod socket 

Ideally, the camera and 
supported by a pair of E 
under the lens and another under 
camera. Unfortunately, this sort 


of 
arrangement is extremely unwieldy and 


impractical. Not only does it mean 
carrying two tripods around but finding 


a suitable site to pk two tripods 
firmly on level ground. A. satisfactory 
compromise is to use a single tripod and 
to mount both and by the 


lens socket, which is usually close to the 
point of balan: the camera and 
Generally, this should be adequate 

If you find even a single tripod too 
unwieldy, a monopod screwed into the 


200 mm Taken from about 10 metres 
with a 200 mm telephoto. Following 
shots show the increase in image size 
with larger lenses 


Camera mounting Smaller long 
telephotos can be supported normally, 
but longer lenses may need their own 
tripod or support 
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Victor Watts 


Monopod 70 avoid the need for a bulky 300 mm From the same distance, a 


tripod, a 300 mm can be mounted ona 300 mm Iens brings the subject 
monopod by its built-in tripod socket, significantly closer than a 200 mm. The 
but careful operation is necessary Jens is just small enough to be portable 


YE MESS 


ine, 


Wan 


Pink flamingos Long telephoto lenses 
are often used to photograph wildlife. 
They allow greater flexibility in choice 
of viewpointand framing 
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lens tripod socket may be adequate. 
The monopod supports the lens, and 
your body supports the camera. Pistol 
grips and rifle stocks (see page 154) 
can also help to hold the camera firmly. 
In this instance, a cable release should 
be used to avoid the tendency for the 
camera to tilt slightly when the shutter 
release on top of the camera is pressed, 

Monopods, grips and stocks are not 
only easier to carry, but also make it 
easier to move the camera around to 
adjust the framing. A tripodheadmust be 
unlocked and relocked to make every 
small change in aim. All too often, 
simply relocking an inexpensive tripod 
head will move it slightly out of position, 
losing the accuracy of framing which is 
so essential with long telephotos 

Fitting an autowinder or motor drive 
adds weight underneath the camera, 
and this may improve the balance, as 
well as allowing a firmer grip. 


Viewing and focusing 

Long telephotos have a very limited 
depth of field and, although this can be a 
great disadvantage at first, with practice 
it can be used to remove distracting 
backgrounds and foregrounds in a 
controlled way. While you can easily 
throw backgrounds out of focus, it can 
require great skill to keep all the subject 
in sharp focus or to reach the best focus 
point quickly and positively, especially 
with moving subjects. 

To ensure sharp pictures, you must 
focus very carefully, and it is important 
to keep a few points in mind. Most 
microprism focusing spots do not work 
with long telephotos, and you must 
focus by eye in the ground glass sur- 
rounding the microprism centre instead. 
Similarly, split-image —_ rangefinders 
usually black out at small apertures and 
with a long telephoto you may not be 
able to open up enough for the split. 
image to be visible. Again, you must 
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can then check these markings against 
the depth of field scale. 

If there is insufficient depth of field 
even ata very small aperture, part of the 
subject will have to remain out of focus 
(see page 86). 


Presetting the focus 
When shooting fast moving subjects with 
a long telephoto, presetting the focus is a 
useful way of avoiding the prob 
brought about by the narrow angle of 
view and the shallow depth of field. 
§ When covering motor sports, athletics 
and wildlife, for example, the rapid 
movement of subject across the field 
of view and perhaps towards the camera 
can combine to make it very difficult to 
change the focus manually as you try to 
follow the subject in the viewfinder. 
Instead you should pick a noticeable 


Lens mount A 400 mm lens needs very Bird in foliage The limited depth of 400 mm Long enough fo bring distant 
firm support and should be mounted field of long telephoto lenses can be subjects in close, but too bulky for 

on a solid tripod by the lens, This also used to creative advantage. Here ithas casual use, a 400 mm demands careful 
balances the unit well given a moody background blur subject framing for good results 


focus by eye in the ground glass area 
when using small maximum aperture 
telephoto lenses. 

If your camera has interchangeable 
focusing screens, it is worth using a plain 
ground glass screen instead—this makes 
focusing by eye easier. Some camera 
makers produce special split-image and 
microprism focusing screens that can 
be used with lenses with limited maxi- 
mum apertures, but these are usually 
better suited to wide angle lenses than 
telephotos. 

When using a long telephoto on a 
static subject, focus with great care. If 
your camera has a depth of field pre- 
view control, use it to mi sure that all 
important parts of the subject are sharp, 
If not, use the depth of field scale on the 
lens. Judge the distances by focusing 
first on the most distant part of the sub- 
ject that you want to keep sharp, and 
note the setting on the lens distance 
scale, perhaps marking it with a soft = 
china pencil directly on the focusing 
ring of the lens. Then focus on the 
closest part and mark this distance, You 


feature that you know the subject is 
lik pass—a feeding table for wild 
birds or a mark on the road for racing 
cars, for example. Focus on this point 
and do not shift the focus even if you 
move the camera to view the approach- 
ing subject. You may find it discon- 
certing to view the subject asa total blur, 
but providing you press the shutter as 
the subject passes the preset focusing 
point, the picture should be sharp. 

With very fast moving subjects you 
should also allow for the brief period that 
elapses between pressing the shutter 
release and its actual opening. Camera 
mechanisms take time to operate—the 
lens aperture has to stop down and the 
viewing mirror has to flip up before the 
shutter actually fires, In this brief instant, 
a fast moving subject can move past your 
preset focus point. It may even pass out 
of the frame. The shutter must therefore 
be hred an instant before the subject 
passes the preset focus point, but per- 
fect framing needs 
practice. 


Follow focus 

If you can find no preset focus point, 
you may have to try changing the focus 
@s you follow the subject in the view- 
finder. With a long telephoto, this can be 


difficult and again the only way to 


perfect the technique is to practise. 
Football matches and other team sports 
give good opportunities for testing your 


considerable 


Clock face To bring architectural 
detail in really close, a 600 mm lens 
is ideal. Clarily is good even froma 
distance of more than 200 metres 


Racing car To produce sharp pictures 
of rapidly moving subjects with a long 
lens itis necessary to pre-focus. The lens 
was focused on the crest of the hill 


skills on fast moving, unpredictable 
subjects. Shooting a few rolls of film for 
practice purposes will help you take 
better pictures later. 


Choosing shutter speed 

With any long focus lens, particularly 
those above 200 mm, camera shake can 
be a problem and, for hand-held shots, 
you should use the fastest shutter speed 
you can, A wide aperture may sacrifice 
depth of field, however. In this case, use 
a fast film and push process if necessary 
(by up-rating the film speed and in- 
creasing the development time to com- 
pensate) in order to achieve an addi- 
tional one or two exposure stops. 

When using a lens longer than 200 mm, 
hand-held shots will not normally be 
sharp at shutter speeds of less than 
1/280 second. With a 500 mm lens, at 
least 1/500 is necessary and it is better 
to use a 1/1000 or 1/2000 if possible. 

Slower shutter speeds can only be 
used with a firm support—such as a 
tripod—or with the panning technique. 
Givena firm support, such as a monopod 
or a tripod with a pan and tilt head, you 
can use speeds as slow as 1/15 second 
as long as you pan smoothly and evenly. 


Light and metering 

For long distance shots in particular, 
long telephotos can result in reduced 
contrast, and it is worth setting the 
exposure and choosing the lighting 


os 


conditions that bring out the maximum 
contrast in your subject. 

When using slide film with a long 
telephoto, it is usually best to give the 
minimum acceptable exposure. A slide 

at is slightly denser than normal may 
appear to have improved contrast and 
definition. Similarly, slight un 
‘Xposure combined with overdevelop- 
nent can improve the contr of bla 
and white telephoto pict 

Even in low light you should still aim 
for minimum exposure. At concerts and 
shows, for instance, try to base your 
exposure readings on the performers 
rather than on the stage as a whole, An 
average reading will make the picture 
look grey and the performers washed 
out. Itis better to have good contrast and 
a pure black for all the shadows than to 
try for an exposure that gives good 
shadow detail. Fortunately, narrow 
angle of view of long telephotos com- 
bined with through the lens metering 
akes it easier to take selective readings 

small areas of the subject. Simply 
to fill the frame 
our subject and use the reading 
taken at this distance as the basis for 
exposure of the whole view. If, however 
you are forced to take a distant view- 
point—say at the back of a large concert 
hall—exposure setting may be 
difficult. If you have to record the whole 
of a dimly lit stage rather than a single 

pollit performer, the ind 

exposure will have to be corrected by 
stopping down slightly 

Choose sub carefully. 
Side or backlight will appear to in- 
crease sharpness. Flat frontal lighting or 
dull light will reduce it. Subjec i 


is picked 
out in full light against da: ckgrounds 


Two tripods With very long lenses, 
extra precautions are needed to ensure 
stability. Tripods under lens and camera 
eliminate shake 


600 mm For a tight close-up froma 
distance, a 600 mm is hard to beat. 
Powertul lenses are usually mirror 
designs to reduce overall length 


k sharper as well. In these cir- 
be especially careful to 
photos can be 
ter 


id lens 
ited wit 


articular model 
provise an effe 

cardboard tubes pain 
Finally, sunsets or moi 

subjects for long 
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of interest— 

that 


spots in a vast 
s be extremely 
photograph 


wever, Ev 
sun is low on the horizo 
enough to look at without discom 
may still produce enough heat to 

your eyesight permanently, It may also 
d 7 
So, when photographing the sun, po 
the camera at the sun for the briefest 
time ary for framing and meter- 
ing. A straightforward through the lens 
meter reading will usually be correc 
but bracket exposures a stop on either 
side of the ‘correct’ reading in any case 
Fach expasure setting will change the 
mood and colour of the final result, and 
give you a wide choice of effects in the 
final 
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Colour 


Darkroom 


You can learn a great deal about colour printing from your first few 
colour prints—especially if you establish from the start a routine 
that enables you to progress quickly to a finished print 


Processing colour prints requires a 
little more precision and care than 
processing black and white prints, but 
but the real challenge of colour printing 
lies in making the exposure correctly, 
It is at the exposure stage that you must 
use filters to achieve the right colour 
balance. Yet although the theory behind 
colour balancing may seem dauntingly 
complicated, it is, in practice, sur- 
prisingly easy to master. 

‘When you start to print in colour, it is 
useful to have a reference print, For 
your first print, use a negative that you 
know has been properly exposed and 
has a fairly typical range of colours. You 
may find it hard to identify such a 
negative simply by looking at it—even 
the most experienced darkroom tech- 
nicians cannot always spot a poor colour 
negative instantly; so it is worth having 
professional prints made of a few of the 
most suitable negatives. This not only 
helps you to decide on the best negative, 
it also shows the kind of colour balance 
you should be aiming for. You might 
even be able to improve on the pro- 
fessional version. 

Proper exposure of a colour print 
requires two main calculations to be 
mado: the correct exposure time and tho 
correct colour filtration for each nega- 
tive—unlike in black and white printing 
where the main test is just for print 
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Filter pack Coloured printing fillers 
can be used to correct the colour 
balance of colour prints. A sandwich of 
several may be needed tocorrect a cast 


exposure. But you will almost in- 
evitably have to make minor adjust- 
ments to the exposure time after you 
have decided on the colour filtration. 


Timing the exposure 
To work out the correct exposure time, 
you make a test print in much the same 
way as you would for a black and white 
print. This first test print is used only for 
calculating exposure time and needs no 
colour filtration—it is sometimes called a 
zero print or basic print because there 
is zero filtration. 

Begin by inserting the chosen negative 
into the enlarger in the normal way. 
Then adjust the size, focus and com- 
position of the image. Switch off all 
lights, take out a sheet of printing paper 
and place it carefully on the baseboard. 
If you are drum processing, it is best to 
use an entire sheet for the test since it 
can be difficult to process in some types 
of drum anything less than a full size 
print. Even if you use the dish process- 
ing tochnique, it ic probably better to uac 
a full sheet because your exposure 
estimates are more likely to be accurate 
if based on the whole photograph. 


With the paper in place on the base- 
board, you are ready to begin test 
exposures. These are made in exactly 
the same way as black and white test 
strips (see pages 164-167) except that 
colour print paper is more sensitive and 
needs less exposure. Exposure times for 
colour prints are roughly half those for 
an equivalent enlagement in black and 
white. Nevertheless, there is less margin 
for error with colour and you usually 
need to make two exposure test prints: 
the first embracing a wide range of 
times to give a rough guide; the second 
to give the precise exposure needed. 

Once you have exposed your test 
print, process it in the manner described 
on pages 546 to 549, taking particular 
care not to cross-contaminate any of the 
solutions. You can pick out the segment 
that has the best exposure while the 
print is still wet, but, to be absolutely 
sure, wipe off surplus moisture and dry 
the print before deciding on the expo- 
sure time. 

Just as in black and white processing, 
areas of the print that are generally too 
dark have been exposed for too long; 
those that are too light have not been 
exposed for long enough. The correct 
exposure time lies between these two 
extremes. 

When you are assessing the exposure, 
you will probably notice that the colours 
on the test print are not quite right. This 
does not mean that you are doing some- 
thing wrong, Almost inevitably, an un- 
filtered print is biased towards a 
particular colour—it has a colour cast. 
This colour cast is most obvious in those 
areas of the print that should be white 
or neutral grey. The ideal negative, in 
combination with the ideal enlarger and 
the ideal paper, might produce a print 
with perfect colour balance without any 
filtration, but such a combination is rare. 
To obtain good colour, filters are 
invariably needed. 


Filters for printing 

Filters are placed in the enlarger to alter 
the colour of the light falling on the 
printing paper. The actual exposure can 
be made in one of two ways—by using 
the additive or subtractive methods of 
colour printing, 

For additive or tricolour printing, 
just three filters in the primary colours 
of blue, green and red—are used 
‘Adjustments to the colour balance are 
achieved by making a separate exposure 
through each filter and varying exposure 
times. Because of the problems asso- 


ve method. Ne 
inting is useful for 
n techniq 


some 
s and is 
at article. 

light printing 


exposure is needed. Colour 
ion relies on combinations of 
in the complementary colours 
yellow, magenta and cyan, It is called 
‘subtractive’ printing because the filters 
tract or filter out a particular colour— 
yellow tak vay blue, magenta takes 
y green and cyan takes away red, 
ugh, that printing paper 
same way as colour 
C s and the positive printed image 
simply a negative of the neaative. 
low filter, therefore, reduces the 
light falling on the paper. Less 
w dye is therefore formed in the 
blue-sensitive emulsion layer, and so 
print ima pears more blue. 
mount each filter gives depends 
upon its strength. If you have an ex- 
nlarger with a colour head, 
you can dial in any correction value you 
want, but most amateurs use individual 
filters of different strengths slotted into 
a filter drawer on the enlarger. Each 
filter strength is given a number; a low 
number indicates a weak filter; a high 
number indicates a strong filter. Filters 
are very pale in colour, despite this 


only or 


3 Size up and focus the image, turn 
offall lighting and make a zero test print 
(———) for a range of exposures, 

such as §, 10, 15 and 20 secs at {/8 


6 The first filter pack should consist 

of filters which match the cast on the 
zero print. Alternatively, use the basic 
filtration printed on each paper pack 


they take away a significant proportion 
of their complementary colours—for 
example, a 50 yellow takes away 70 per 
cent of the blue light—and this has a con- 
siderable effect on the print image. A 
typical filter set consists of about 20 
filters ranging in strength from 05 or 10 
to about 100. Combining two low density 
filters gives the same effect as one high— 
a pair of 10 magentas is the same as a 
single 20 magenta, but you should 
always use as few.as possible 

The combinations of filters are arran- 


1 Prepare your enlarger in the normal 
way taking the usual precautions to 
see that the negative and its carrier 
are free of dust and hairs 


4 Process the print. While you can 
judge print density quite accurately 
when the print is wet, colour balance 
can only be judged when the print dries 


2 Process and wash this filtration tost 
print carefully. Examine the dried print 
under good lighting—preferably 
daylight—for corrections 


filter drawer on the 
delicate filte 
between two 

The coi 
usually di 


mat 


for 
(20 10 —), wher 
no cyan fi 
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2 Place a UV absorbing filter in the 
filter drawer of your enlarger. This 
can be left permanently in place here 
(or elsewhere if required) 


\ 


5 The correct exposure in this instance 
is about five seconds. This time forms 
the basis of all subsequent exposures, 
and so must be accurately established 


8 Continue making test prints until you 
are close to establishing the correct 
filtration, then make a fully corrected 
print (here, 145Y 85M 00C for 28 secs) 
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Getting the right colour balance 


If possible, spend a little time exploring the various filtration possibilities when 
making your first few prints. Here, starting with a zero print (— — —), you can 
see the gradual progression to a fully corrected print 


1(———) 5 secs {8, density slightly Broad-range filtration to counteract 
light. 2(———) 10 secs, slightly orange cast: 5 (80 60 00) 14 secs. 
dark. 3(———) IS secs, too dark. 6 ($0 60 00) 14 secs. 7 (10060 00) 
4(———) 20 secs, too dark 15 secs. 8 (11060 00) 17 secs 


16 


ff 


is 


ao 


Using segment 11 for continuation: 
13 (120 65 00) 24 secs. 14 (130 65 00) 24 


secs. 15 (14065 00) 24 secs. 16 (150 
65 00) 24 secs—too much yellow out 


Further correction required : 9 (110 60 
00) 17 secs, to continue from quadrant. 
10 (110 65 00) 23 secs. 11 (12065 00) 

24 secs. 12 (120 6000) 21 secs 


u a 


ws 18 s 
a r 


Improve on quadrant 1S by removing 
more magenta : 17 (140 70 00) 25 secs. 
18 (140 75 00) 26 secs. 19 (140 80 00) 
87 secs. 20 (140 85 00) 28 secs 


With just a trace of additional yellow 


of (145 85 00), exposed for 28 secs— 
full correction is obtained 
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filtration—producing a new filter pack} 


the filters you used. There are other 
notation systems, however, and you 
may see filter packs described in the 
form: CPZ0¥ + CPIOM. This is exactly the 
same as (20 10 —); CP stands for Colour 
Printing filters and 20Y stands for a 
strength of 20 yellow. Two scales of 
filter values are in common use. Values 
of the Agfa scale are approximately 50 
per cent above those of the Kodak scale. 
For example, a 75 Agfa filter is equal in 
strength to a 50 Kodak filter. Unless 
specified otherwise, you can presume 
values are from the Kodak scale when- 
ever a sequence of filter values is 
quoted, Do not presume, however, that 
all filter values are in the commonly 
used Y M C sequence (as used by Aafa, 
for example). Kodak quote figures in the 
reverse order, C M Y. Stick to one or 
other of these two orders. 

An important additional eamponent of 
the filter pack is an ultraviolet absorbing 
filter such as the Kodak Wratten 2B. This 
ensures that the small element of ultra- 
violet light from the enlarger does not 
affect the print. To save yourself the 
effort of inserting it into the pack each 
time you make up a new combination, 
the ultraviolet filter can be left in the 
enlarger permanently, taped to the top 
of the condenser or light box, If your 
enlarger tends to run hot, you should use 
a heat absorbing filter to protect the 
negative and the colour correction 
filters. Exposure to excessive heat over 
a long period may cause dyes to fade. 


When you 
change paper 


When you change to a new batch of paper 
there is no need to repeat all your tests. 
You can work out the new filtration by 
subtracting the old paper adjustment 
from your filter pack, then adding the 
new adjustment, Plus or minus values are 
quoted by Kodak, whereas Agfa quote a 
basic filter pack. If, for example, you 
used (148 85 —) filtration and paper with 
the adjustment -10¥ —10M, a new batch 
of paper with the adjustment +15Y 
—05M requires (150 90 —) filtration. The 
new exposure is worked out by multiply- 
ing the old time (say 28 secs) by the new 
paper factor and dividing by the old 
factor (70, below). This gives a time, in 


ue 
we 


this example, of 32 secs if the new paper 
factor is 80 


Which combination ? 

The appearance of the test print made 
for exposure time—the zero filtration 
print—gives some idea of the kind of 
correction that may be needed. Once 
you are very experienced you may be 
able to gauge the combination of filters 
needed for correct colour on the basis 
of the exposure test print alone. But to 
start with, you will probably need to 
make further tests. 

When deciding on the filtration that 
each negative needs, the most important 
point to remember is that you remove a 
colour cast by adding a filter of the same 
colour to the filter pack. A yellow cast, 
for example, would be reduced by a 
yellow filter. Colour casts in colours 
other than the complementaries are re- 
duced by using appropriate combin- 
ations, Red is half way between yellow 
and magonta, so a red cast is corrected 
by yellow and magenta filters of equal 
strength. For an orange cast, a slightly 
stronger yellow and a weaker magenta 
is needed. To correct for a strong cast, 
strong filters are needed; for a weak 
cast, only weak filters are needed. 

Every colour cast can be corrected by 
using just two filters out of a set of two 
out of the three filter colours; using three 
simply reduces the light intensity, If you 
find yourself with a combination of three 
filter colours, simply remove the weak- 
est one and deduct the strength of the 
colour you have removed from the other 
two. A (60 20 10) should therefore be 
adjusted to a (60 10 —). This has exactly 
the same effect on the colour balance. 

You should also try to use as little 
filtration as necessary. Make adjust- 
ments by removing filters if possible, 
because filters reduce the amount of 
light falling on the paper and so affect 
exposure. Adding a filter usually means 
increasing the exposure by an amount 
corresponding to the strength of the 
filter. 

Try also to use a single high value 
filter rather than a number of low value 
filters. For a $0, for instance, a single 50 
filter is better than a combination of 
20 + 20 + 10. 


Test prints 
‘There are two factors to bear in mind 
when deciding what filters to use for the 
test. First, every batch of paper has 
slightly different colour response; the 
filter combination needed to correct any 
bias is usually marked on the packet. 
Second, uncorrected, the tungsten light 
of the enlarger bulb gives a red cast to 
the picture—yellow and magenta filters 
are required to correct this. Correction 
for the paper and the reddish cast, then, 
can provide your starting point for tests, 
To save time and expense, you can 
make four separate filter combination 
tests on a single sheet of paper, using 
a quarter of the sheet for each exposure. 
In these quadrant tests, four separate 
exposures are made using different 
combinations of filters. For each expo- 
sure, three quarters of the print are 
masked off while the fourth is exposed. 


CO 
«Filtering aids 


Uf you have real difficulty working out the 
filters needed to correct a cast, you may 
find so-called filler mosaics or matrices 
provide a useful short cut. The Unicolor! 
Mitchell Duocube shown below is typical 
and widely available. It is composed of 
two matricies of colour printing filters, 
together with an exposure scale. The 
device is laid on contact with a sheet of 
paper and is exposed to the diffused 
image of the negative. The theory behind 
the use of a device such as this one is that 
an ideal ‘average’ scene contains e 

amounts of all visible colours (white light). 
In theory, if white light is used to print a 
negative the resulting image, when 
diffused, should remain white, or neutral 
grey, But the quality of the printing light 


Two main quadrant tests are needed: 
one to establish the strength or density 
of the cast; the other to establish the 
precise colour of the cast, 

When making these tests you must 
remember to adjust the exposure time 
to take into account the absorbtion by 
the colour filters. Manufacturers supply 
tables for various filter permutations and 
all you have to do is read off the expo- 
sure factor for a particular combination 
of values. Multiply the basic exposure by 
this factor to obtain a corrected printing 
time for each of these filtration tests. 
later, whenever you change filtration, 
remember to apply any necessary 
exposure correction. 

Process the print and wash and dry it 
carefully before making any assessment 
—if possible in normal daylight or under 
the type of lighting which will be used 
for viewing the final print 

Usually, one of the quadrants will show 
roughly the correct colour balance. If 
not, then you must repeat the density 
test with different filter packs until you 
find roughly the right combination. Once 
you have established roughly the right 
combination, you can move on to the 
second test using slight variations of this 
combination. 


Fine tuning 

The second test is essentially fine tuning 
to establish the precise colour cast 
However, there is usually a hint of 
second cast in another colour and the 


Darkroom 


normally has to be adjusted in order to 
produce this neutral grey. This is done 
using the appropriate correction filters. 
Devices such as the Duocube employ 
specific filter combinations (122) and one 
of these will normally be sufficient to 
correct the printing light. You simply read 
off the filter combination which corres- 
ponds to the most neutral looking grey on 
the contact print image, add this to your 
filter drawer and make a corrected print. 
Obviously the theory does not hold true 
if you use a shot containing a large area of 
one colour. But the makers point out that 
about 90 per cent of all scenes should 
diffuse to a neutral grey (which, inci- 
dentally, is regarded as a dark white), To 
be successful, you still have to make the 
first few exposure and filtration tests to 
establish the correct control prints for your 
later work. 

Clear instructions are provided, 


second test also establishes the filter 
combination to correct this. This stage is 
explained in more detail ina subsequent 
article because, even although the 
principles of colour correction are ex- 
actly the same, the noticeable but slight 
colour casts can sometimes be extremely 
difficult to isolate and need special 
techniques to correct, 

However, you can make a useful 
practical start by making simple, low 
value corrections to the filter pack which 
give the best density correction of the 
main colour cast. If, for example, a 
reddish cast is corrected for red but 
shows a tinge of magenta in the resulting 
print, you can either add a little extra 
magenta filtration or increase the pro- 
portion of magenta by removing a 
corresponding amount of yellow filtra- 
tion, There is a slight difference if you 
compare the colour balance of the two 
prints that result. Try to keep your 
experimental corrections to low value 
filters (05 and 10). 


The main print 

When you have established the correct 
filtration for your negative, apply the 
necessary exposure corrections and 
make the print. If possible, produce two, 
and keep one safely stored for reference 
purposes, Make a special point of 
writing all the exposure information on 
a label stuck to the back of this print, 
including details of the paper you have 
used (see panel), 
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fandian railway 


o 


) Antiquated steam locomotives, glimpses of unfamiliar faces and the 
2 hanging scenery, all combine to make an Indian railway journey a 
memorable experience 


je Wright's a 
{ daily life 


rticularly 
d. All 
was thoroughly 
departure and he 


whe 


<oda- 
be Engine crew George always found it Social evil Good photographers are 
of the best to ask before taking shots of people. always on the look out for amusing 
a str For this one he used a 105 mm lens to details like this, The ticket office was 
camera bodies close inonthe engine driverandcrew _actually closed! 


Foul weather (/ar left) George used the 
cloudy background to add mood to 

this shot ofa solitary walker at Simla, 
where the railway reaches 3,000 metres 
above sea level 


Allaboard (top) Being very careful not 
to miss his train, George stayed on the 
platform during long stops so that 

he had the opportunity to photograph 
the people as they boarded the train 


Looking out (above) People staring out 
of windows is a popular theme. Here, 
the girl is the focus of attention, colours 
of the carriage and the emblem create 
extra interest 


‘Two children Using a window asa 
natural frame, George closed in on the 
railway carriage, and featured the 
children's faces and hands to create this 
strongly composed shot 
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fully 


began to loc 
y and 


round. In this way 
a definite taste 


iply rd 
S 


Waiting room A comment on Indian 
railway travel. George underlined this 
with a shot of people waiting for the 
next train 


Water carrier The golden light that 
envelopes the water carrier isa 
delightful feature of this shot taken with 
2300 mm lens 


Railway carriages During one of his 
train journeys the pace was so slow 
that George actually stepped off to take 
this wide angle shot 


pio 


* The London Maratho 


Over seven thousand runners of all ages taking partina 
A marathon race through London is an incredible 
a sporting, as well as photographic, challenge 


‘The start Jack thought that a shot of 
the start was essential—the sight of 
over seven thousand massed runners 
could not be missed. Poor weather and 
very little light made it difficult to 

make good use of colour or to get enough 
depth of field with the 135 mm lens 


more ¥ 
Shooting 
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attention 
For n 
photographic 


Crowd (above left) A shot of the crowd 
helped Jack to include some extra 
C colour. Looking down (bottom left) From 
crowd to ne variety to his a pre-selected viewpoint, usinga 
coverage of The crowd 200 mmlens to fill the frame with part 
seemed to be such an ime art of of Tower Bridge, Jack caught an 
an event like thi te be interesting shot of the leading runners. 
missed out. The dwith After, he used the 135 mm lens fora 
cheering on t sy did not close view of the runners as they were 
notice Jack busy photographing crossing the bridge. Both shots are 
gestures and expressio! effective—one showing the runners 
talked ina particular setting and one asa 
the e study of the runners themselves 


e of the par 


Assignment 


Axm-in-arm Shots of runners could 
have become repetitive without some 
variety. Here Jack found an extra point 
ofinterest—two runners crossing the 
finish line arm-in-arm. Kuthoritative 
finger After the Marathon distance an 
exhausted runner is caught by Jack's 
camera as he is directed away from the 
finishing line. In the area behind the 
finish Jack found plenty to photograph— 
a weary looking profile and a proud 
runner holding up his medal, with the 
‘FINISH’ barrier carefully included 


Darkroom 


Scissors, a scalpel, glue and some interesting prints 
or cuttings are all you need to make a start with a 
simple image making technique—photomontage 


Have fun—and let your imagina 


Of all the techniques available to the 
photographer, few provide more scope 
for both serious creative work and sheer 
fun than photomontage. By simply cutting 
out selected areas of prints and pasting 
them down on others, you can create a 
wide range of pictorial effects without 
even moving from your room. 


n run wild 


Obviously, the effectiveness of each 
montage depends upon your choice of 
pictures and your skill in cutting them up 
and pasting them down. Once you have 
mastered the basics, however, the 
potential for photomontage is limited 
only by your imagination and the 
materials you choose to use, 


When you assemble a montage, you 
can take one of two approaches; you can 
either try to disguise the joins between 
the various elements, suggesting that the 
picture is a single photograph; or you 
can deliberately show up the joins 
using a rough cut technique. Rough cut 
montages are undoubtedly easier to 
make because they need less skill and 
care in cutting and pasting, though the 
results can often by very satisfying 
Deliberate emphasis of the difference 
between the various elements of the 
montage lends a surreal quality often 
exploited by modern cartoonists 


Rough cut 

When you first start to make a montage, 
it is a good idea to select a photograph 
to provide the background first and then 
try superimposing a variety of subjects 
on it. As you become more skilled at 
judging suitable montage material, you 
may prefer to work the other way round 
looking for backgrounds to suit a chosen 
subject. 

Once you have selected the back- 
ground photograph, make a print large 
enough to work on easily—at 
50 cm x 40 cm—and moul 
card. The other images are eventually 
pasted on to this print, so make as neat 
a job as you can. 

‘After you have made the background 
print, you make prints of the other 
images that are to be mounted on to it 
These prints must be correctly pro- 


Smelter Although simple principles are 
involved, this montage is a combination 
of several images which forma coherent 
and interesting arrangement 


‘KB CD’ 1923 A montage—almost a 
collage—of cuttings and photographs 
make up this image. You could do much 
the same using photos and newspapers 


portior background to create 
the effect you want. If you wish to mount 
a series of figures realistically on to a 
recognizab! 
the prints of the f 
the appropriate si 
get the size right, c 
print with tracing paper and tra 
outlines of the main fe 


rk the print, Place the 
your enlarger ba 


finished tracing o1 
board ai 
ti 
ove the tracing paper around until 
the chos: area of the subject negativ: 
is projected in roughly the right pl 
and then a ght of the en- 
of the projected 
ge is right. You may have to 


the image falls exactly right. Itis possible 
to dispense with the tracing and make 
your adjustments on the background 
print itself but it is very difficult to see 
projected image of the neg 
ly against the detail of the print. 


g or print from 
seboard and make a number of 
prints from the jative—it is usually 
worth making two or three in case of 
mistakes while cutting. You do not need 
to print the entire negative, only the 
areas you want for montage. The prints 
processed in the normal way but 
nake sul the final wash is done 


Title page Even at its simplest, a cut 
and paste montage can convey a visual 
message that is not possible ina straight 
photograph 


Three of one A very effective montage 
which combines several print 

images shot specially with this 
montage idea in mind 


John Heartfield/Ikon 


ints on a 
ind the 


ta very 


bject 
lookin: 
nife to c 


If you can 
blade for 


Once yo out the 
place it on ground prir 
move it around until it is 
Whil 


Whe are satisfied with 
positioning, place the 
round over both prints and tr 
off the final positio: subject. Tr 
an then 


Bouc 


Cut and paste montage 


1 Selecta suitable negative for the 
background and enlarge the image to 
your liking. Trace the image on white 
paper. This is later used for positioning 


2 Print and process the background print 
and when itis dry place it on the easel. 

Line up and scale the second image by 
projecting it on the background print 


< 


4 Lightly score the outline of the image 
tobe removed. Make sure you cut only 
as deep as the emulsion layer. Use a 
new scalpel blade for each print 


5 As excess paper is difficult to tear 


away without damaging the remaining 
areas, cut flaps. Concave areas are very 
difficult to remove otherwise 


—_— | 


8 Check the position and effect of the 
cut out image on the background print. 
For stability, mount the background 
print before adding the cut out image 


( 


7 Sandpaper the edges of the print on 
the reverse side to remove paper fibres 
and to make the print wafer thin. Work 
from the centre outwards 
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3 The two prints necessary for the 
montage are shown, together with a glue 
stick, scalpel and a sandpaper stick 
which is used for paring the emulsion 


6 Very carefully tear away the excess 
areas of the print from the back of the 
remaining image, Firm, but not excessive 
pressure is needed for a neat job 


9 Spread adhesive evenly over the back 
of the cut out image, taking particular 
care not to spoil the front of the 

print, or tear the delicate cutouts 


fully place the cut out subject on the 
background, dropping it only when the 
positioning is just right, To bond it 
firmly, cover it with a clean sheet of 
paper to avoid finger marks, and press 
from the middle outwards, When the 
cut out seems to have stuck, carefully 
lift the paper and remove any excess 
glue. Leave the montage to dry pro- 
perly and then add further images, if you 
want, following the same procedure. 

These rough cut montages can be 
attractive and are very simple to make, 
but they are very obviously composite 
images ; the thickness of the paper shows 
up the joins very clearly. If you want to 
disguise these, you must refine your 
technique a little 


Invisible joins 


For invisible join montages, you have 
to be much more careful in your choice 
of images. The perspective, lighting 
angles, densities and other character- 
istics of the subject must closely match 
those in the background—otherwise the 
joins will stand out clearly no matter 
how good your technique. It is not 
always easy to judge the suitability of 
the images before you make the mon- 
tage and at first it must be a matter of 
trial and error. 

Once you have chosen your pictures, 
make a background print and prints for 
the images to be overlaid in exactly the 
same way as for rough cut montages. 
The difference comes in the cutting. 
Instead of cutting right through the 
print, you aim to merely lift off the top 
layer of the paper. This thin top layer is 
much less obvious when pasted on to 
the background 
Using a new knife blade for each 
print, cut away altogether the unwanted 
parts of the subject print leaving about 
3 cm to spare around the ouiline of the 
subject. Then lightly score the front of 
tho print oxactly along the outline. 
cutting only just through the emulsion. 
Hold the print to the light to check that 
you have scored all the way around. 
Make a series of cuts right through the 
print outwards at right angles to the out- 
line so that you make a series of small 
flaps—be careful not to stray over the 
scored line into the subject 
Place the print face down ona clean 
surface and bend it up gently around the 
subject area to crack the emulsion. Then. 
very carefully, tear away the unwanted 
areas, by pulling on each flap in turn, 
As each flap is pulled back, it will tear 
the backing paper away beneath the 
subject leaving just a thin layer of paper 
atlached to the emulsion. 

‘The final cutout for the subject is thus 
very thin at the edges where most of the 
paper backing is removed and it should 
blend almost imperceptibly into the 
background print. You can make the 
adges even thinner by placing the print 
face down and rubbing, from the centre 
outwards, with the finest grade of sand- 
paper, but beware of sanding it so thin 


from the background print may show. 


that it is almost transparent, or detail 


This technique should work for all 
types of printing papers, though you may 
have some difficulty removing the 
backing from resin coated paper. If you 
do have difficulty, try to lift a corner of 
the backing with a sharp blade and then 
pull the corner firmly but evenly 

Once you have one thin overlay ready, 
paste it down following the same pro- 
cedure as for rought cut montages, tak- 
ing particular care over each step. 
Disguise the joins further by coating the 
whole montage with a matt spray—this 
also evens out the textures and the spray 
includes an ultraviolet screen that pre- 
vents print colours fading 


Copyin 

Unfortunately, invisible join montages 
may not last very long because the glue 
can affect the emulsion. So if you want a 
permanent image, it is worth making a 
copy by photographing the finished 
montage. The loss of quality inherent in 
copying is actually an advantage be- 
cause it helps to disguise the joins even 


Completed montage After gluing, carefully position the cut out detail using the 


Darkroom 


better. When lighting the montage for 
copying, make sure that any raised sur- 
faces do not catch the light or throw 
obvious shadows. 


Montage without glue 

If you intend to m copies, it is not 
always necessary to paste the montage 
together. You can simply lay the cutout 
on top of the background and keep the 
montage flat under a sheet of glass. The 
completed montage can then be photo~ 
graphed. Glueless montage is less messy 
and allows you to use the various prints 
again, but it can be very difficult to 
keep the cutouts in place as you lay 
down the glass. 

Whether you use rough cut, invisible 
join or glueless techniques, montage 
can allow you to create a wide range of 
pictorial effects ranging from compli- 
cated multiple images to fantastic sur- 
Teal portraits and landscapes. Just a few 
are shown here and further possi- 
bilities are explored in a subsequent 
article, But the best way is to experiment. 


trace asa positioning guide, then place a heavy weight over the montage until dry 


Tim Stephens 
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Cameras abroad 


Going on holiday with your camera outfit should 


present no problems 


if you follow a few simple guidelines on equipment and methods 


Loaded up How not to arrive on holiday 
abroad—teke only the gear you 
anticipate using 


ality ani 


of equ 


d go loade: 
t thy 


s on. Others go to the 


and take only the most 
and one type of film 
approach is ideal. You should 
1 to anticipate the type of shot you 
willbe taking a is in which 
k minimum 


at 


aluable for cor 


ra with a sl 


ther with a f 
telephoto, 


film for use 


ng 


ror 


bow si 
your ma 


cond 


into a po: 
fh it is not 


also a surpris: 


only for 


tak 


Victor Watts: 


you go to the r 
the world. Take spare 


p the eq nt in good order, 
taking a few bas te 
ance materials. A small brush or son 
lens tissues are ide: 


mai 


j 
to tighten up any 
screws that may work loose, A UV filter 
over every lens serves to protect the 
vulnerable lens surfaces. 

If you are going to a very cold cli 


Times past Not long ago, taking photographs abroad meant View Points For a hike to the hills, carry your gear ina 
carrying around equipment like this small, well padded haversack 


your camera money for posing. They will almost in- 


photography in ge 
In 


nany countries, 


ish to take goc 
t least a to 
you try to take picture 
ome pe 


pe 


2 religio 
raphy, espe 
ar holy F 
and put 


rs 


enough to 
will 


police 


that you 


In the market A moment's inattention 
when looking for shots like this 
could meana stolen camera bag 


Vieter Watts 


that you are in a foreign country and 
taking only pictures of your family or 
companions with the country as a back- 
ground is wasting a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Try to capture the atmosphere of 
the country. Do not just show the obvious 
differences in landscape and buildings; 
shoot the street signs, the people, the 
food, r —anything that brings your 
atten { the same time, do not forget 
shots. A look at the post- 
cards on display will give you clue: 
to the best viewpoints, and with some 
thought you may be able to improve 
on them. 

If you use a car for storing things 
ember that heat will build-up and 
that you film stocks should be kept 


gn that there may be a camera 
around, the film may be degraded by 
the heat If you intand to remain abroad 


for more than a couple of weeks and 
would prefer to have your film processed 
at home, keep your rolls of film in a 
refrigerator or a cool, dark cupboard 
until you leave. 

Minor mishaps are inevitable, but the 
fascinating shots you can bring back 
should more than compensate. Providing 
you find out all about the country before 
you go, prepare your equipment car 
fully and keep your eyes wide open, 
your holiday snaps could be winners 
When you pack up your gear, try to 
itall in a single bag, When you reach 
your destination, it may be better to s; 

ut when you are actually travell- 
having all the equipment together 
life a good deal easier. This is 
arly important if you are travell- 
ing by air, 

Photographic equipment is safer car. 
ried as hand baggage on aircraft, since 
cargo holds are often cold and unpres: 
2 vibratio of air- 


Sand sports Beware of sand when using 
your camera on the beach—it can lurk 
in crovicos and scratch the film 
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On expedition Typical of what can be 
packed, but do not try carrying it 
around all day—be selective 


craft in flight, which easily loosen 
ws in cameras. are less severe in the 
nger cabin. Airlines usually place 
on the size of hand baggage, 
however, and you should check with th 
airline before travelling that your bag is 
small and light enough, Typically, the 
sum of the length, width and height of a 
bag should not be more than 114 cm. Itis 
also worth finding out if your equipment 
bag will fit underneath the seat. 
Whatever form of transport you take 
to your destination, though, it is worth 
paying particular attention to the way 
your equipment is packed. Gear that 
ieft to roll around loose in ba 
matter how tough and strong the packing 
case, Will inevitably be damaged by the 
effects of knocks, shock and vibration. 
Lenses and camera bodies are par- 
ticularly vulnerable so these should be 
carefully protected. Try filling your 
quipment bag with a large block of 


Claus C. Meyer/Colorific 


foam with cut-ou 
items. If this cannot t 
wrap the more delicate pieces of gear 
in foam or soft material. The less room 
you leave for the equiprr 
about, the safer it will be in transit 

If you have so much equipment that 
some of it must be carried in the hold, 
witina tal ¢ f since 
This should 
be properly labelled and locked to 
prevent pilfering. Awkward items like 
tripods should have the legs secured 
together and all protruding knobs and 
screws removed. Make sure all locking 
1obs are tight to prevent them from 


for the individual 
arranged, at least 


items that may shake loose or wo! 
hould be carefully taped togeth 
Another danger to be wary of when 
travelling by air is X-ray examination of 
baggage. Opinions about the effect of 
examinations vary, but it seems that 
inspection produces a 
ge and has little effect on 
most films. It is only when a roll of 
film has been subjected to numerous 
doses of X-rays that it begins to show the 
effects. Lead lined foil bags do not give 
much protection, 

Some X-ray machines have a high 
output which will reveal such details as 
the number of bullets in a gun. No film 
can be protected from such high inten- 
seams. It is po: 
cargo y undergo su 
nt, so the safest course is to 
carry all your film, both unexposed and 
exposed, with you, In many count 
u can ask for lu e 
nd, so the be 
put all your film in a transparent pl: 
bag for easy inspection 

It is often useful to be able to identify 
your bag from a distance, so try to make 
it as recognizable as pos: rhaps 
plastering it liberally with brightly 
coloured docorations. Always put 
address tag inside your bag, but never 
label in such a way as to identify its 
contents, Where your camera is con- 
cerned, suspicious strangers 


k 


of 


Travel 
their b 
see them again. 


been known to hand 
ogus porters and never 


Starting to shoot 
Do not overlook the fact that the journey 
to and from your destination involves 
new subjects and scenes of interest 
virtually from. the 
So it is worthwhile 
setters: the trip to the airport or docks, 
on board the aeroplane or boat, booking 
into the hotel or campsite. For this, 


Extreme weather 


Modern cameras are very robust and can 
cope with a surprising range of conditions, 
but they can fall prey to extremes of 
damp, dust, heat and cold. If you are 
going to countries with extremes of 
climate, therefore, you must take extra 
precautions to protect your oquipmont. 

For a climate that is very wet, take 
plenty of touch-seal polythene bags and 
a supply of ‘self-indicating silca gel’, 
Silica gel can be bought from your local 
chemist fairly cheaply and should prove 
invaluable. If you put silica gel in the poly- 
thene bags with the equipment, it absorbs 
all the moisture and keeps the equipment 
completely dry. The advantage of self- 
indicating gel is that it indicates when its 
capacity for absorbing moisture is ex- 
hausted by changing colour. Normally it is 
blue but as it absorbs more and more 
water it turns pink. When it is completely 
pink, you should remove it from the bag 
and dry it out in an oven. Only when it is 
dry and blue can it be used again, 

Plastic bags can also be invaluable in 
dry, dusty conditions but dust can wreak 
havoc with the delicate mechanisms and 
you should make every effort to keep dust 
out of your camera. Never leave the 
camera in an exposed place where the 
wind can drive dust into the cracks. And 
put all equipment back into cases as soon 
as you finish using it. When you return to 
your hotel in the evening, carefully but 
gently clean the camera with a blower 
brush. 

With low temperatures the photo- 
grapher's main thoughts may be about 
keeping warm and this is important, but 
spare a thought for the camera as well. 
Electronic parts such as the light meter 
may suffer as the cold impairs the effi- 
ciency of the batteries. Keep a spare set of 
batteries in a warm pocket and if the 
meter shows any signs of inaccuracy, put 
the warm batteries in the camera. You 
may be able to buy a separate batiery 
holder which fits in your pocket, and is 
linked to your camera by a cable 

If you are visiting very cold areas 
you should have your camera winterized 
—all moving parts are degreased, and 
relubricated with a thinner grease which 
works better in the cold. 

In hot climates, it is the film that suffers 
and you should take every precaution to 
keep it cool. Use only film that you know 
has been properly stored—flm brought 
from home—and keep it in insulating 
expanded polystyrene boxes out of 
direct sunlight. If you can, put the film in a 
refrigerator overnight in tightly sealed 
polythene bags with a little silica gel. 
Although cameras are rarely affected by 
heat, never leave them standing in direct 
sunlight, 


Jeremy Gower 
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however, you may have to unpack some 
of your equipment. Rather than do this, 
try to take a pocket-sized compact in 
addition to the rest of your gear and 
always keep it to hand 

When you arrive in another country, 
bear in mind that you are a guest ina 
place where customs and attitudes may 
be very different from your own. Be 
cautious, and be sensible, Never do 
anything that would cause offence in 
your own country and do not offend local 
sensibilities either. 


Safe stowage Keep equipment with you 
There is often room for bags beneath 
airplane and bus seats 


Magic box In some places photography 
isa novelty, so explain what you are 


\. 2d doing to interested parties 


World of photography 


ichard Cooke 


Dramatic scenes of aircraft zooming across the sky or performing 
aerobatics are the hallmarks of Richard Cooke's photography, He enjoys 
the challenge of taking ‘impossible’ pictures in tough conditi 


1976, people had 
of planes from o! 
but he felt that no gt 
close enough. ilful flying, 
he could get a little nearer, but while the 
fined within the 


Red Arrows This group of Ha 

fighters was photographed by Cooke's 
camera strapped underneath the leading 
Plane (out of the picture). A shutter 
speed of 1/30 second helped create a 
feeling of speed 
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Strapping a camera to the outside of a 
jet plane is much harder than it seems, 
as he soon discovered, With air moving 
over the plane at over 1000 km/h, it not 
only has to be very firmly mounted, but 
also protected by a specially built aero- 
dynamic housing. Fortunately Cooke 
had developed a close association with 
Squadron Leader Alan Voyle, senior 
engineer with the Royal Air Force's Red 
Arrows aerobatic team, Voyle was able 
to develop a special housing kit that 
completely protected the camera, 

A less easy problem to overcome was 
that of the extreme cold at high speeds 
and high altitudes, 

The manufacturers of the Nikkormat 
EL they wanted to use said that the 
camera would not work properly below 
freezing point. As Cooke has dis- 
covered, it is capable of working at 
much lower temperatures, but he did 
encounter problems at first. 

‘The first time I flew an external 
camera at high altitude was on a Phantom 
at about 35,000 feet, The air temperature 
outside was about —S0’C. When the 
film came back there were strange dark 
bars across the pictures—two dark bars 
horizontally and one diagonal. I thought 
it was odd because I recognized the 
pattern—it was the same pattern as the 
design of the shutter, Alan Voyle 
suggested that the wind was getting in 
around the lens! It was blowing through 
the inside of the camera between the 
Jeaves of the shutter, and freezing the 


Ice wall Conditions like these give 
Cooke the kind of challenge he enjoys. 
He had to take precautions against the 
dangers of frostbite and his very thick, 
cumbersome gloves made picture 
taking extremely difficult 


Ready for take off When Cooke goos up 
ina plane, like this two-seater Gnat 

jet fighter, he has to wear the same 
safety gear as the pilot. His dark 

gloves help stop reflections on the 

shiny surface of the plane's canopy 


film as it passed through the back. 

The wind was so cold that, where it 
blew on the film, the film was simply not 
working. The answer was surprisingly 
simple—putting a piece of sticky tape 
around the lens—'There's often a low 
technology answer for a high tech- 
nology problem." 

Cooke and Voyle's camera housing kit 
has to be fixed to the aircraft before 
take-off and the pictures have to be 
constructed beforehand in Cooke's 
mind. Decisions about which lens to use 
also have to be taken in advance, 
Cooke enjoys the kind of dramatic 
images you can get with wide angle 
lenses. For his head-on shots of a plane 
coming up from behind, Cooke nor- 
mally uses a 20 or 24 mm lens. One of 
Cooke's ideals is to bring to photo- 
graphy the kind of excitement and bold 
graphic images that are found in the best 
comic book art. 


Richard Cooke 


An air-to-air photographer is naturally 
more at the mercy of the weather than 
most photographers, Apart from rainand 
cloud cover, there are also the problems 
of turbulence and the incredible forces 
encountered when an aircraft acceler- 
ates, decelerates or changes direction. 
These forces demand special clothing 
that helps stop the blood rushing from 
the brain and causing a blackout. 

Another piece of clothing that is im- 
portant if Cooke is taking pictures 
through the plane's canopy is a pair of 
dark green gloves. If Cooke were to 
shoot with his bare hands, his fingers 
would be reflected by the transparent 
canopy and appear as ‘large, pink 
bananas’ on the pictures. 

Once the camera housing is attached 
to the aircraft beneath the fuselage and 
Cooke is properly attired, work can 
begin. He communicates with the pilot of 
the aircraft he wishes to photograph by 


radio, They discuss before take-off what 
sort of picture Cooke is looking for. 
There is a sighting system, details of 
which Cooke has never divulged, It is 
this that enables the pilot to know when 
he is in exactly the right position. The 
pilot tells Cooke when he is about three 
metres behind Cooke's plane. Although 
he cannot see what his camera sees, 
Cooke then ‘composes’ the picture, 
taking into consideration the background 
and the light. 

‘I might be going down into a valley, 
for example, If it looks good I ask my 
pilot to fly on for, say, 10 kilometres, do 
a 180° turn and come back. ] know that 
what I've seen ahead will now be the 
background,’ 


Harriers above Wales (overleaf) 
Cooke’s wide angle lens can capture 
breathtaking landscapes as well as 
dramatic shots of planes 
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World of photography 


Rather than actually seeing the picture 
in the viewfinder, Cooke works out what 
the camera can see and composes in 
his mind. 

‘If you're in contro! of all the elements 
in the picture, you're in control of the 
picture—even if you don't see it.’ 


Cooke believes that air-to-air photo- 
graphy can be compared 
respects with 'Zen archery'—the alleged 
ability of some Zen monks to hit a bull’s- 
eye blindfold. He has to follow the pic- 
ture through in his mind and then choose 
the exact moment. He feels that motor- 
drives do not give sufficiently precise 
timing, as human reactions are about 10 
times faster than the fastest motordrive 
picture interval 

Cooke operates the camera using the 
aircraft's 28 volt supply. This normally 
operates either an adapted weapon con- 
trol system or a lighting circuit, depend- 
ing on the plane. With a motordrive in 
continuous operation, Cooke would pro- 
bably miss the shots he wanted as the 
camera is busy winding on at the split 
second he wants to take a picture. But the 
camera does have an autowinder to wind 
on the film betweon cach shot. 

Cooke knows he is lucky in being 
suited to air photography. Many people 
would be sick flying at such altitudes 
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Richard Cooke 


only 3 metres 


with the plane diving and looping 
through the sky. The aircraft seats were, 
after all, designed for pilots to sit back in 
them properly, It you are taking pictures, 
you will be leaning over, twisting your 
body round and peering out of the can- 
opy. Cooke also knows he is fortunate in 
being able to work with a group of 
superbly professional pilots, whose skill 
and judgement he is the first to praise. 

His association with Alan Voyle has 
been particularly valuable, Voyle has 
now left the RAF and works with Cooke 
on a number of technical developments 
connected with photography. A typical 
joint project is their plan to develop a 
‘camera’ that can fly silently at low levels 
and take pictures it would be impossible 
to get even with a helicopter. 

One example of Voyle's engineering 
was the device he developed, similar in 
principle to the aircraft kit, that made it 
possible for Cooke to get some amazing 
pictures of world water-skiing champion 
Mike Hazelwood. Hazelwood was travell- 
ing at 80 km/h and the camera, fitted 
with a 16 mm lens, was only one metre 
away, attached to the tow rope. As 
Cooke points out, this kind of picture 
had never been taken before. If you 
were in a fixed position the skier would 
hit you, The lightweight Nikon had been 


Tornado F2 Cooke plansa 
picture like this before he 
goes up. A successful shot 
depends upon very accurate 
communication between Cooke was fixed to the outside of 
and the pilot behind. The 
distance between Cooke's 
Plane and the Tornado was 


‘The Sharks display team 
These Royal Navy Gazelles 
were training for an air 
display. Cooke's camera 


another helicopter, and was 
remotely fired when he 
judged the view and com- 
position to be just right 


specially sealed against water spray and 
Cooke sat in the back of the boat watch- 
ing Hazelwood. Like the air-to-air pic- 
tures, Cooke could not see what his 
camera saw. He had to keep one eye on 
the camera. Only when the camera 
appeared steady could Cooke operate 
the shutter. 

Cooke seems to enjoy a challenge and 
he has been on several expeditions to 
the Arctic, which, like his air-to-air 
photography, would have been impos- 
sible without a fully trained professional 
team, He has carried out commissions 
for a number of magazines when accom- 
panying the 49 Commandos of the 
British Marines. 

Frostburn from the cameras (the same 
feeling asa burn from dry ice) presents 
just as much of a problem as frostbite 
in the extremely low temperatures of the 
Arctic. Cooke covers each bit that he 
touches with layers of black sticky tape, 
so that his fingers are not in contact with 
metal, As he says, you cannot operate 
with thick woolly gloves 

Cooke enjoys the technical as well as 
the human challenges ofhis photography. 
The dramatic pictures that result from 
this enjoyment have helped to broaden 
the frontiers of the art. 


Water skier With his camera attached 
to the tow rope, Cooke took this 

picture of world champion wate 
Mike Hazelwood at about 60 km/h 


skier 


Arctic conditions Cooke and the 
Comn 
copter 800 km inside 
where the temperature was —25°C 
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Understanding. 


ANGeCihnaers 


Rangefinder cameras make sharp, accurate focusing 
very easy to achieve by employing a simple geometric 
principle. But exactly how do they work? 


For pin sharp pictures you 
must focus perfectly on the 
subject. With SLRs, focusing 
is visual and you simply 
adjust the lens until the sub- 
ject appears sharp in the 
viewfinder. With other cam- 
eras you estimate the dis- 
tance of the subject and rely 
on good depth of field to 
cover any errors. But there 
are some cameras that show 
you when perfect focus has 
been achieved. 

These cameras, known as 
rangefinder cameras, actu- 
ally measure the distance 
from the camera to the sub- 
ject with an optical device 
linked to the lens. 


Triangulation 

Rangefinders work on the 
same principle that surveyors 
use to measure distance, the 
principle of triangulation, Tri- 
angulation is a simple geo- 
metric technique based on 
the premise that if you know 
the length of one side of a 
triangle—the base line—and 
two angles, then you can 
work out the length of the 
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other two sides. So, by look- 
ing at a distant object from 
two points of known dist- 
ance apart, you can calculate 
how far away the object is, 
This is done by measuring 
the angle between the base- 
line—that is, the line between 
the two observation points— 
and the distant object, from 
each of the two observation 
points, 

‘When we use our eyes to 
judge distance, we are un- 
consciously making use of 
triangulation. We are familiar 
with the distance between 
our eyes, and this makes up 
one side of the triangle. We 
use the muscles around our 
eyes to make them converge 
on the object we are looking 
at, When they have com- 
pletely converged, we see 
one image instead of two— 
the angle of each eye then 
gives an idea of how far away 
the object is. This process is 
completely automatic, but it 
enables us to make rapid, 
subjective judgements of dis- 
tance—think how quickly you 
can do this when driving. 


Compact or classic ? Both 
cameras use rangefinders for 
focusing. The little Olympus 
uses a base length of about 
half that of the rugged Leica 
shown alongside it 


Camera rangefinders 
‘The rangefinder on a camera 
uses two different viewpoints, 
just like our eyes. These take 
the form of two windows on 
the front of the camera, each 
of which sees a slightly dif- 
ferent view of the subject. 
One window sees the subject 
directly, but is fixed behind a 
semi-transparent mirror set 
at 45°. The mirror not only 
allows the first window to see 
the subject directly, but also 
reflects an identical image of 
the subject to the second 
window, Behind the second, 
smaller rangefinder window 
is a swinging mirror or prism 
which is coupled to the move- 
ment of the lens. 

Though this seems rather 
complicated, the effect it has 
is simple—when you look 
through the viewfinder of the 
camera, you see a dotible 


image of any object in the 
centre of the screen. One of 
the two images is often 
slightly coloured, Only by 
focusing the camera can the 
two images be united to form 
a single one, because turning 
the focusing ring moves the 
pivoting prism, and this in 
turn moves the secondary 
image in the viewfinder. 


Rangefinder accuracy 
The distance between the two 
windows of a rangefinder is 
known as the base Jength, 
The longer the base length, 
the more accurate the range- 
finder is likely to be. Special- 
ized rangefinders like those 
used for military purposes 
have a base length of a metre 
or so, but on cameras the 
base length is much shorter. 
The Leica, for instance, has a 
base length of about 48 mm, 
and on some compacts the 
base length is as short as 
18mm. 


Interchangeable lenses 
Adapting a rangefinder to 
work with various lenses can 
be very complicated, but a 
number of rangefinder cam- 
eras will accept interchange- 
able lenses. Such lenses are 
fitted with a special coupling 
mechanism. This consists of a 
cam at the rear end of the 
lens which abuts a small 
roller at the end of the arm. 
‘This arm moves the rotating 
prism of the rangefinder. As 
the focusing ring is tuned, 
the cam moves the armin and 
out to rotate the prism. 

Thore is a limit to the focal 
length of lenses with which 
a rangefinder will work, and 
this is set by the base length 
of the rangefinder. Cameras 
with a long base length, such 
as the Leica, can be used with 
lenses as long as 135 mm. 
the accuracy of focusing in- 
creases with shorter focal 
length lenses. The short base 
lengths on compact cameras 
are usually sufficiently accur- 
ate to focus the short length 
lenses with which they are 
fitted. 

Since the photographer 
does not look through the 
lens of the camera but 
through a separate window, 
most rangefinder cameras 
have bright white lines in the 
viewfinder to indicate the 
frame. Some cameras that 
can accept interchangeable 
lenses have a device that 
shows a different brightline 
frame for each lens that is 
used. When a long focal 


length lens is fitted 

the vfinder 
in th 
er. With w 
bigger area 


bright-line frames in the 
winder move down and 
across the viewfinder as the 
camera is focused on closer 
subjects. This is called auto- 
matic parallax compensation, 
and brings the framing in the 
viewfinder into line with the 
framing on the film, 


viewfinder is 
ferent to that 


Rangefinder or SLR ? 

At first glance, it may seem 
that focusing a camera by 
rangefinder, rather than by 


(see page particularly 
when focusing on nearby 
subjects. To counteract this, 


Double image The centre of the viewfinder shows a double 
image of out-of-focus parts of the subject. Correct focus 
involves bringing the images together to forma single one 


eye, is unnecessarily com- 
plex but it does have a 
number of advantages. 

‘The most important of these 
is that the point of sharp focus 
is very easy to detect. SLR 
cameras are often difficult to 
focus, particularly in bad 
light or with wide angle 
lenses. Inde with a lens as 
wide as 21 mm, an SLR may 
be no more accurate when 
focused by eye than if the 
photographer guessed the 


id set it on the lens. 
are 
re accurate when 
used with shorter lenses. 

Because single lens reflex 
cameras have a mirror sys- 
tem to direct light up to the 
viewfinder, they are noisy 
id bulky, and the image 
disappears at the moment of 
exposure. Rangefinder cam- 
eras can be mat maller, 
and are quieter in operation. 
The loud ‘snap’ sound of the 
mirror rising is eliminated 
and there is less delay be- 
tween shutter release and 
exposure. 


How the rangefinder works 


Twin windows on a rangefinder forma 
double image in the viewfinder. When the 
Jens is turned to focus, a prism is 
turned, and lines of sight from 
the two windows converge 


a 


semi-silvered 


mirror 


prism 


cam on end 
ofte 


subject. 


SUBJECT DISTANCE AND PRISM MOVEMENT 
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Roll 


cameras 


Roll film cameras produce big images—four times the 
size of 35 mm film. This means that less enlargement is 
necessary when printing, and quality is much higher 


With modern lenses and film, the quality 
possible with 35 mm film is good enough 
for most amateur photographers, yet 
many professionals still prefer to use a 
roll film camera whenever possible. 
Small enough to be hand held, roll film 
cameras take larger negatives that can 
give large high quality prints, Different 
cameras take different sized pictures, 
but even the smallest roll film negative 
is nearly three times the size of a 35 mm 
negative—the largest is over four times 
the size. 

Roll film cameras are all larger than 
38 mm, The extra size and weight makes 
roll film cameras slower to operate, and 
they lend themselves best to deliberate, 
considered styles of photography. 

If you have been used to using a 
smaller camera, it may come as a shock 
to pick up a roll film camera. It might 
seem very bulky and awkward to use. If 
there is not a prism fitted, the image on 
the focusing screen is reversed, and 
panning the camera to the left makes the 
image move to the right One or two roll 
film cameras do not have an instant 
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film 


return mirror, and when you press the 
shutter release the viewfinder blacks 
out until the winding crank is tumed to 
advance the film. This can be very dis- 
concerting if you are not used to it. On 
the other hand, the big focusing screen 
makes viewing very easy and quick, 
and helps in composing the picture. 


Film formats 
You might hear some roll filr 
referred to as ‘six-by-six’ or 'two-and. 
a-quarter-square' cameras — this is 
simply the size of negatives they pro- 
duce, which are six centimet, 
and a quarter inches) square, The 6 
6 cm format is certainly the mo: 
mon, but there are a number of others. 
Some models take a picture that 
measures 6 x 7 cm, and a few take pic- 
tures that are 6 x 4.5 cm, The larger the 
picture, the fewer frames you can fit ona 
roll of standard (120) film; with a 6 
4.5 format you can take 15 frames, with a 
6 x 6 format 12 frames, and with the 
largest sizo, 6 = 7, only ton framos, 
Certain types of film are available in a 


jad, Pentax and Bronica 


Modular construction In order to 
provide maximum flexibility, roll film 
SLR cameras can be stripped down to 
their component parts. Here, the lens, 
body, film magazine, focusing screen 
and finder have been separated 


double length roll—220 film—and this 
gives twice as many fram but the 
choice of film speeds with these long 
films is very limited. 
Since 6 x 6 cami 
square negative, they never have to k 
turned on one side, Vertical picture 
are produced by cropping the si 
and horizontals, by cropping at top 


nd 


botiom, 6 cameras normally 
produce a horizontal picture, and 

be turned through 90 

50 

be used with a prism viewfinder. The 
same is true of the Pentax 6 x 7, but the 


other 6 x 7 SLR 
a revolving bac 


Boxy bodies 
The general 
shape of roll 
film cameras 
is much more 
square than 

35 mm cameras, 
but the Pentax 
6 x Tlooks 
very much like 
an overgrown 


area between 6 x 7,6 x 6and6 x 4.5, 
but in reality, the useful area of each is 
fairly similar. The difference between 
6 6 and 6 x 4,5 is largely that the 
square format can be cropped after 
exposure to a vertical or a horizontal. 
‘This choice is not available if you opt for 
the smaller format. 6 x 4.5 cameras are 
generally cheaper, though, and give you 
an extra three frames per roll of film. 


The modular approach 

The camera body of a roll film camera 
can be thought of as a basic shell on 
which to build, This is literally true in 


the case ofa few models, where the body 
contains only the ref: mirror and a 
simple shutter. The other components— 

screen and 


nple box, 
$ cameras 

which look very different from their 

35mm counterparts. They look very box- 

like, and this imp inforced by 

the folding dire 

that is often 


35 mm SLR. 

This means that 
itcan be used 
in very much 
the same way as 
the smaller 
cameras that 
itresembles 


amera courtesy of Bronica 


Ed Baxter 


its standard form. This hood can be 
replaced with a variety of prism view- 
finders, like those on 35 mm SLRs, which 
make viewing much easier. Some cam- 
eras can be fitted with prisms that have a 
built in through-the-lens (TTL) meter, and 
this can sometimes be linked to the 
aperture and shutter speed to provide 
fully automatic exposure control. Nor- 
mally, though, photographers use a 
separate hand held meter with roll film 
cameras, unless TTL metering is vital. 


Magazines 
Unlike 35 mm cameras, many roll film 
cameras accept interchangeable film 
magazines—backs that simply clip on 
and off the back, allowing you to change 
the film in an instant. With these maga- 
zines, you can change from colour film to 
black and white in a matter of seconds 
even in mid roll. Or you can make quick 
test shots—testing equipment and light- 
ing—with Polaroid film and switch to 
your chosen film for the real session, 
The most comprehensively equipped 


cameras accept many different types of 
magazines. Hassleblad cameras, for 
example, can be fitted with magazines 
that take 120 and 220 film, Polaroid film, 
sheets of cut film, and long rolls of per- 
forated 70 mm film allowing as many as 
100 exposures without changing maga- 
zines, On 120 film alone, ee different 
formats of negative are available— 
6 cm square, 4 cm square, and 6 
4.5m, 

Not all roll film cameras can take in- 
terchangeable backs. An interchange- 
able back adds considerably to the cost 
of a camera, and some cameras are 
available in two models, one with, and 
one without interchangeable backs. 

Certain cameras have a motor drive 
which can be attached as an accessory, 
but a couple of cameras have the motor 
built in. Whichever approach is adopted, 
motor drives for roll film cameras seem 
pedestrian compared to autowinders for 
35 mm. cameras. A framing rate of one 
picture per second is quite a respectable 
speed for a motor driven roll fim camera. 
The thin, sprocketed ribbon of 35 mm 
film can be driven through a camera ata 
speed that would quickly snap the broad 
strip of roll film. 


Lenses and shutters 
The standard lens on a roll film camera 
usually has a longer focal length than 
that of a 35 mm camera, but its angle of 
view is about the same (see page 307) 
6 « 45 and 6 x 6 cameras are usually 
fitted witha 75 or 80 mm lens as standard, 
and 6 x 7 with a 100 or 105mm. 

‘The maximum aperture of these lenses 
is usually two stops smaller than a 35 mm 
camera lens, typically f/2.8 or even #/3.8. 
This is not really a handicap in practice 
because roll film cameras do not lend 
themselves to shooting pictures in low 
light conditions, and at any given 
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Ed Baxter/Camera courtesy of Bronica 


Electronic automation The Zenza 
Bronica uses an electronically controlled 
shutter and iris diapragm. Six contacts 
link the camera body to the lens 


reans that roll 


re rarely used at full aperture 


s made 


turer. It is 


Ed Baxter/Camera courtesy Bronica 


ponds to 
is focal ler 


is only po 


atl 


this roughly corr 
for a 35 n 


>cal plane 
one or two len 
For roll fim can 
shutters (see page 


s but will 
y this isa also t shuttered C series 


Polaroid Back The great 
advantage of owning a camera 
with interchangeable backs 

is that you can switch film 

in mid roll. Here the 
photographer has changed 
from roll film to Polaroid 

to make a lighting test 


Ed Bax 
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1 camera is not y as extensive 
a 35 mm mera because the 
is bigger and heavier to open 

from 1 second to 1/500 of a 
second is normal, with only a very few 
cal ng 1/1000, and only one, 


as 
shutter 
A rang! 


spe plane 


shutters, 


Film packs 
Whena camera 
hasa fixed 
back, film can 
often be 
preloaded to 
save time when 
changing rolls 


Mechanical control The leaf shutter on 
the Hasselblad 500CM is purely 
mechanical, and a slotted rod cocks the 
shutter. The adjacent pin releases it 


Choosing and buying 

Even the most basic roll film camera 
gives iderably better quality than 
most 35 mm cameras, and if you can find 
a sect hand TL! s well worth the 
effort, Features, such as interchangeable 
magazines and lenses are expensive, 
and a new roll film camera is a major 
inv ment. 

It is, therefore, a good idea to be 
sure you have the right camera before 
laying out any money, If you live in a 
ge city, it is usually possible to hire 


r a local adult education 
class may give you access to a roll film 
system. 

Film format and price are perhaps the 
most important considerations but there 
are many other factors that can affect 
your choice of roll film camera. Some 
systems have lenses and accessories 
that are not available to fit competing 
cameras—Bronica, for example, have a 
unique perspective control lens that 
allows the photographer more versa- 
tility when dealing with architectural 
subjects. The Pentax 6 x 7 is particu- 
larly easy to use, and the Hasselblad 
system has by far the widest range of 
lenses and accessories, Any of these 
factors might influence your decision. In 
terms of quality, you cannot lose, and a 
print from a roll film camera, however 
much it costs, will be superior to one 
ade from a smaller format. 


‘of Rollei 


Roll film formats Any format 

gives a good deal more picture 
area than 35 mm. These examples 
show the exact size and proportions 
of the three common formats. 35 mm 
is shown at the top for comparison. 
Below it are 6 x 4.5,6 x 6, and 

6x 7cm 


Ed Baxter Camera cou! 
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jotographers Library 


./Robert Harding Associates 


Andy Will 


Creative approach 


Whether you are taking a formal portrait or a candid 
shot, you will often find that elderly people make 
interesting and rewarding subjects. But the best 

results will be gained from the right approach 


Conversation The best candid shots 
are taken when the photographer is 
unseen—wait until your subjects 

are rolaxed and preeccupied 
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Explorer/Visi 


Double portrait Standing well away 
from your subject and using along 
lens to close in is less overwhelming, 
particularly to older people 


h 
mories of happy tir: 
smember tha 


len photo- 
courage 
Here you 


r butterflies 
what it ude th 
al in 
F a different, or at 
n interesting photograph. After all, 
had the experience that 


Detail You may be able to say more 
about subject by concentrating on 
one feature or detail—such as 

this shot of weatherbeaten hands 


When you ask ab 
ast life, or about 
surround him or her, your questions are 
bound to cause some nostalgia, It will be 


ina favou 
a dark cy 


consider our questions, Man: 
old people are suspicious or se 
and a sympathetic 


bering that many 
friends and 


or illn 
with 


85, will form 
their pets 

y that the 
gar or what. 


revor Wood 


Old and young One way of emphasizing 
the qualities of old age isto 

contrast them with those ofa much 
younger person in the same shot 


White cat Photographing old people 
in their own homes, using available 
light rather than flash, can give a 
personal, intimate picture 


ever, is a child, husband or wife sub- 
stitute. A more sympathetic view is that 
+ friend for 


the animal is really a porfe 
the elderly. It is loving and a 
dependant, and not too talkati 
its of old people with their pets can be 

2 and very revealing 
are all 
ople who live 
r a long time can come to 
one anot) so human and 
pet can assume a curious affinity. Look 
carefully at old people with their 
animals—not just their expressions, but 
their stance or gait 

An old lady with her head cocked to 
one side may be talking to her canary 
who seems to be making the same 
gesture, A man in his best winter coat 
may be walking along with his dog who 
is also clad ,in a smart woollen coat. A 
woman peering out ofa window, holding 
her cat, may be adopting the same e: 
pression of intense concentration as the 
animal. Such candid shots can occur at 
any time, so it is worth watching out for 
them with your camera ready. 

The tenderness of old age towards 
youth, and the special communication 
that exists between widely differing 
generations can make for rewarding 
portraits of the old and young together 
Double portraits of this kind make an 
immediate contact with the audience, 
and remind us of the inevitable progress 
from birth towards death. Look out for 
the striking difference in skin texture 
between the old and the young and 
emphasize this with careful lighting in 
your picture, Try to photograph the old 
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lady holding her newly born grand- 
child, On the other hand loo 
baffled expression of the 
street when he is confront 
crowd of colourful youngste 

The mood of your photc 
depend not just on the peopl 


you choose to surround your subjects 


approach, remember that natural light, 
especially if diffused somewhat, is a 
kinder medium than artificial light, Think 
twice before using flash, for this can be 
very disconcerting for an elderly model 
who may be genuinely confused as to 
what is happening. Bear in mind that the 
best way to achieve a good portrait is 
to have a willing and relaxed subject. A 
photograph taken in natural light en- 
ables you to decide which is the right 
moment to press the shutter. Some- 
times, if you have been ig during 


3 the setting-up time, you might be able to 


shoot a few pictures surrept 


tiously 


3 
z 
2 
é 
= 


@ cons of 
is a family gr 
h, 
f different ag 
together enjoying themse aagine 
ot you ticularly want is of 
g or playing with 
1, You only have a 
t the picture before 
the family becomes 


and that you 
int of an 


, shrug 
You have taken the 


momen 
nily grouping 
ghted that their happine 
d by si You might 
w for th album! 
n old person out- 


should your pre: 
cted to, you 


d any problem « 


but results will show you that standing 
back from t has built-in 
dis. Tl i ing effect of 
long Ik ot always yield a 


Look at that ! Photographs are often 
more effective if the subjects are 
distracted and are not staring 
directly at the camera 


Laughter Occasionally you may be 
rewarded with a subject who really 
enjoys being photographed and your 
shots can say much about the sitter 


vincing portrait, particularly in a sit- 
uation you are not able to control. It is 
also difficult to place your subject in a 
recognizable background. 

For example, an old person alone ona 
bench in the park taken with a long lens 
might allow you to make out details of 
expression, and include a portion 
seal. Behind, out of focus trees are all the 
lens will On a normal, or slightly 

shot shows. that 
ench. A very 
isolate that p 
ing quite clear 
around, 
hese you 


and telling 


conv 
emphasis of the picture is quite different. 
a danger of bi 
subject. Son 
with a 


Back view People have backs as well 
as fronts! Even without the subjects’ 
faces this shot is very expressive 

and a nice comment on old age too 


alking their quarry as if 
expedition. Such behaviour, 
can often be as objectionable as a 
fish-eye le mmed under the sub- 
ject's nose r in mind that most 
le do not object to their photo- 
J taken. (There are of course 
ns. In some countries it 
pon, and photographs of the 
may not endear you to those 
t's permission 
nd be prepared to stand up for 
uur motives if questioned. You will find 
most old people flattered, if somewhat 
mainly co-operative. 
respect they do not differ from 
else. But do try leaving the 
photo in the camera bag, and go for 
¢ human touch. Your pictures will be 
I] the better for it 
One area well 


Portrait A more serious study often 
works better in black and white than 
colour, particularly if you want to 
convey the subject's character 


is frowned ur 
ill or injure: 


around.) Ask the sub 


vorth exploring is that 
of traditional craftsmanship, Here the 
ent is very much on longevity, and 
sany people work long past the usual 
age once they have spent a 
srenticeship and a lifetime per- 
ple who work with 
potters and painters, all 
ideal photographic subjects. If 
you are able to convey a craftsman's 
skill, and something of the great con- 
‘ation and attention the job requires, 
you are well on the way to achieving a 
worthwhile portrait 
‘or instance, Frederick Gandolfi, the 
only remai er of mahogany and 
brass plate cameras in England, and the 
his family line, poses regularly 


/Network 


vas 

for his portrait. This is usually 
a contented customer 
camera! 


en by 
with a Gandc 


which will provide you with a rich a 
varied of weather-beaten, ex 
perienci 2rceptive and humorous 
countenances is the local country fair. 
Wherever animals are put through their 
paces, you aro bound to spot lincs of 
elderly experts who have seen it all 
before. Country people are curious and 
competitive in these matters, and 
looking over other people's pets, live 
stock and. associated intere: These 
sorts of gatherings are particularly 
suitable for candid or intimate studies 
since your is 
directed elsewhe nd there is a great 
deal going on all around. Not just fairs, 
but gymkhanas, country races and mar- 
kets offer plenty of rewards for the 
patient photographer 

Many elderly people are very active 
and some sporting events organize 
special ‘veteran’ events. Ti , golf 
and bowls appeal to a broad age group, 
and can be played well into old age. All 
activities where skill rather than physi 
strength is the main ingredient < 
worth keeping an eye on, such as darts, 
chess, card games and poo! or billiards 
You are sure to find a number of elderly 
intense and concentrated faces, not only 
among the spectators but the com- 
petitors as w Such situations allov 


you to ople 


in a particular 


t their 


Darkroom 


If you are put off ‘normal’ colour printing from 
negatives by its apparent complexity, then consider 
making prints from slides with a processing kit, 
such as the Cibachrome-A discovery kit 


Many photographers are put off making 
prints from colour slides by disappoint 
ing and expensive commercial results 
But with thorough attention to detail, 
prints made from slides at home can he 
as good as the best prints from negatives, 

If you are used to printing from 
negatives, you may think that making 


= 
2 
a 
2 


prints from colour slides involves com- 
plicated techniques. In fact, printing 
from slides can often be simpler than 
printing from negatives. Unlike nega- 
tives, though, slides give a positive 
image on the enlarger baseboard. So 
you can make your estimates for colour 
filtration on the basis of the colours as 
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they appeared in the original scene, not 
as complementaries. 

Paper for printing from slides also 
allows a far wider margin of error in 
exposure and colour filtration, In fact, 
you can dispense with the coarse and 
fine filter tests which are normal for 
negative printing, and make just a single 
exposure test and a single filter test 
These two tests will serve for a complete 
batch of similar slides. Most slide 
paper can be also processed at tem- 
peratures anywhere between 20°C and 
28°C—a range normally only acceptable 
for black and white processing. 

There are two systems for h 
printing of colour prints from slides, 
This article explains the [ford Ciba- 
chrome-A process: a subsequent article 
covers the Kodak Ektachrome R14 
system and the similar Agfachrome PE 
system, [ford market a special version 
of the Cibachrome-A system in a 
‘Discovery Kit’, This contains almost 
everything you need to make prints 
from slides in an ordinary darkroom, As 
well as a comprehensive and very 
informative manual on the process, 
kit contains developer, bleach. 


fix, 
neutralizer, three measuring cylinders, 
a packet of paper, a developing drum 
and a selection of colour printing filters. 


Paper for the Cibachrome proce 
comes in two forms: a normal resin- 
coated paper; and a version that is not 
really ‘paper’ but a thin layer of plastic 


Slide print 
Cibachrome can 
produce very 
good quality 
images. The kit 
(below) contains 
almost everything 
you need to 

make your own 
prints from 

slides, The 
printing and 
Processing stages 
are both quite 
straightforward 
and give good 
results 


cl 
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Printing Cibachrome 


1 Clean the slide carefully before 
Placing itin the negative carrier, 
ifnnecessary removing the slide from 
its mount beforehand 


4 You may find it worthwhile investing 
ina purpose-made four-flapped masking 
easel, such as the Durst Comask here, 

for making separate test exposures 


nail, The 


and 


undersid 


not be stored ai 
°C and if k 


2 to all forms 
light 
in absolute 


2 Check the label on the back of the 
Cibachrome packet to find the starting 
fillers for your slide film. Place 

these (+UV) in the filter tray 


5 Incomplete darkness, remove a sheet 
of Cibachrome and place it on your 
easel. Expose the first quadrant for, 
say, 25 seconds at {/16 


‘kness, The only time it 
actual exposure. Onc 

bag should double 
ed and taped, Try to prevent any 
ray light from the enlarger or timer 
reaching the paper, 


ould sei 


be 


The chemicals 


and fixing. 
Cibachro per is similar to 
developers lack and white work 
and, in fact, is used to produce a black 
our 
bleach 
ally the key to the 
As we’ reve} 


ath, which is ré 
Cibachrome proc 


ing the i positive, it also bleaches 
out the unwanted dyes in each of the 
emulsion laye 

Follow car r's instruc- 


3 For a quadrant test, you need to use 

a mask. You can cut one from the piece of 
card supplied in the Cibachrome packet. 
Remove one corner only 


6 Complete a range of test exposures 
(as shown opposite) simply by adjusting 
the apertures. The lightest quadrant 
(1/5.6) is best but too yellow 


tions for diluting the var 
and liquid concentrates 
prepare the solutions in a well ventilated 
room, Some of the chemicals are harm 
ful and you should wear rubber gloves 
while mixing and using the solutions 
Put all the chemicals safely away in 
properly labelled bottles when you 
finish, 


The bleach, in particular, is extremely 
corrosive and must be 


handled and 
‘e, Untreated 
mage exposed 
netal finish on sinks and worktops. You 
cannot simply throw used bleach down 
the sink, it must be properly neutralized 
Each kit contains neutralizing powder 


the bleach and a capful of this should 
be put ina suitable waste container 

lime a print is made, Used developer 
fixer and bleach removed from the 


proce: 


ing drum must also be put into 


this waste container for neutralizing. 
When you pour in the waste, it will 
start to froth. This is nothing to worry 
about—it is simply the neutralizer 
working. The waste can be thrown away 
only when the frothing stops. 

You must also use neutralizer powder 
before mixing any of the discharged 
chemicals to prevent a foul smell fr 
the sulphur dioxide that is otherwise 
unleashed. 


‘The print drum 

The Cibachrome process normally u: 
a print drum, like that for processing 
prints from colour negati It must be 
perfectly clean and dry before pro- 
cessing begins, The exposed print is 
loaded in total darkness with the emul- 
sion side facing inwards, Once the top 
has been replaced, the print can be 
processed in normal room lighting 


Processing Cibachrome 

the Cibachrome kit, processing is 
tively ward and, providing 
you pay close attention to detail, you 
should have no problems. 

srepare the solutions in bul 
to provide a reservoir for the whole 
n: draw off measured quantities of 
lution from these reservoirs for each 
individual 5 the 
reservoi! ell before 
you start to bring them up to the correct 
processing temperature. The optimum 
temperature is 24°C but Cibachrome can 
be used at various other temperatures 
n you have loaded the print drum, 
measure out sufficient developer to 
process the print into the appropriate 
numbered beakers, The quantity 
varies from drum to drum: the 
2/Durst drum 
of solution. 


Darkroom 


Start the processing sequence by 
holding the drum vertically and pouring 
in the measured quantity of developer 
Check the temperature in the developer 
reservoir immediately, holding the 
thermometer bulb well below the sur- 
face, If the temperature has dropped at 
all, you must adjust the developing time 
accordinaly. 

Developing time is two minutes at 
24°C but remember that this includes th 
time taken to empty the old solution and 
pour in the new. A tank such as the 
Cibachrome/Durst takes 10 or 15 seconds 
to drain completely, and there is a d 
of about 5 seconds as the new solution 
starts to work. To allow for this, you 
must begin to pour out the developer 
after 1 minute 40 seconds. To start 
development, tip the tank on its side and 
then roll it evenly backwards and 
it at least a full revolu- 
tion in each direction, When the develop- 
ing time is up, pour the used developer 
into a container containing neutralizing 
powder. 

For the bleach and fix stages, follow 

the same procedure as for development 
but beware of cutting short either of the 
two baths. It is usually better to allow the 
bleaching and fixing to go on slightly 
longer rather than risking incomplete 
processing. 
While the neutralizer is at work on the 
discarded solutions, remove the print 
from the drum and wash it for 3 minutes 
in running water at 24°C. Take great 
care when removin print from the 
drum as a fresh we sme print 
has a very soft surface that is very easily 
scratched and damaged. 

After washing, lay the sheet on 
blotting paper and remove excess water 
It takes about two hours for prints to dry 
naturally as the emulsion layers are very 
thick, You can use a hot air fan, such asa 
hair drier, to dry prints in five to ten 
minutes, but de jamage the print by 
overheating. Only when it is completely 
dry can you assess the true colours of a 


Cibachrome print, since wet Ciba- 
chrome has a reddish tint. 

Your enlarger 

All the necessary filters for colour 


printing are contained in the Cibachrome 
kit and providing your enlarger has a 
filter drawer, a good lens and a fairly 
bright lamp (100 or 150 watts), filtration 
and exposure should prove simple. If 
your enlarger has no heat absorbing 
filter, however, itmay be worth installing 
one to protect your slides and filters 
from the heat of the lamp, You can, of 
cour: use a colour head for printing 
slides if your enlarger is fitted with one 
A good quality enlarger lens is essential 

r top quality results. Cibachror 
yields an exceptionally sharp image, 
and it would be a pity not to t dvan- 
tage of this valuable characteristic by 
using a lens of poor quality, To maintain 
full colour saturation also make sure 
1 contain all possible sources of 

nt in the darkroom a 
k of any temporary blackout 
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Darkroom 


Printing procedure 

hat have a wide contrast range 
rint very well and you should 
with a fairly soft looking slide— 
one that is completely sharp 
ly exposed. Try to select a 
that has a good range of colours, 
tones and this print can 
ref for the future 
‘ore placing the slide in the negative 
of the enlarger, remove it from 
jount and use a blower brush to 
y specks of dust. 

colour negati 


ed some colour 


correction 
drawe: with the 
id, if it has one. 
n slides are, like 


normal solo 


1 Mix up the various process chemicals 
following the maker's instructions. Take 
care to.avoid splashes and direct 
contact with the chemicals 


5 Check that solution temperatures are 
at the correct level. Measure off some 

developer (typically 90 ml), charge the 
drum, and tip this to begin the process 


yellow (Y), magenta (M) and cyan 
are usually refe 


(C) 
ed to in this order. 


slide can be written in the form (50 30 
00), which signifies a 50 yellow, a 30 
and no cyan. You should never 
three colours together, and use 
as possible in 

A table of su led starting filter 
values for different makes of slides are 
printed on each pack of Cibachrome 
paper. These batch values vary and 
Iford carry out tests on each batch of 
paper to find out the closest starting 
filters to use. A typical filter pack 
combination might be (10 00 00) for 
slid en on Kodachrome, (15 05 00) 
hrome, (15 10 00) for Agfa- 
and (20 05 00) for Fujichrome. 
r transparencies and those taken 
under studio lighting will usually need 
stronger filtration. 


2 Pour enough solution for your 
immediate needs into containers 
placed in a waterbath at the correct 
process temperature. Store the rest 


6 Remembering to allow for draining and 
recharging in your timing, pour off the 
developer and continue with the bleach 
and fix, neutralizing as you proceed 


Start the pri 
paring the suggested 


by 
pack, 


pre- 
An 


ultraviolet absorbing filter (supplied in 
be 


the Cibachrome filter set) must 
incorporated within the pack to eli 
ultraviolet from the enlarger lamp. 

‘The first test print is used to establish 
the correct exposure for the type of 
slide you are printing. Use a compl 
sheet of paper for the test rather than a 
mall strip. This not only makes pro- 
ing easier—because ¢ full sheet 
more securely in the drum—but als 
makes judging exposure easier on a 
print with a wide range of colours 
Because of the wide exposure latitude of 
Cibachrome, try fairly large exposure 
steps to start with. 

Ilford recommend a ‘four-square' test, 
altering the enlarger lens aperture 
rather than using different exposure 
limes. A separate exposure of, say, 


25 


\7 = 


3 Before each print, measure offa 
capful of neutralizing powder and pour 
this in your dump bucket which should 
be empty of previous solutions 


1 Wash the print in the drum or, better 
still, ina dish for 3 minutes under 
running water. The print can then be 
blotted and dried as usual 
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ade on each quarter of the 
exposure the lens 
anged, giving exposures 
1, and £/16, for example. 
fine if you have a good quality 
lens and have focused the 
printing image sharply but may allow 

little margin for error if the correct 
exposure requires an aperture of //5.6 
If you find it difficult to achieve 
harp prints using this method, 
repeat the test but keep the aperture 
constant and try varying the exposure 
Avoid exposures longer than a 


times 


most convenient way to make four 
exposures on a single sheet of 
is to use a four-flapped masking 
A cheaper alternative is a print- 
ce of card with one quarter cut 
paper pack 
pieces of card, All 


frame 
sized p 
away. The Cibachrome 


contains two suitable 


Abstract in shadows Sharpness and 
good red and black reproduction are 


Since filters absorb 
light, the original 


arto 
sure 


the printing 


for the first 


> 


4 After exposing the print, place it 
emulsion side inwards in a cleaned 
and dried print drum. Handle the print 
by its edges only 


Cibachrome filter factors 
A set of printing filters is provided 
with the Cibachrome Discovery Kit. As 
any filter absorbs part of the light, a 
correction factor is used to maintain 
correct density during printing. This 
varies with the filter used; 


Filter yalue Yellow Magenta Cyan 


00 1.0 1.0 10 
05 1 1.2 1a 
10 ia 13 1zZ 
20 il 15 13 
30 1a 17 14 
40 ll 1.9 15 
50 la 21 1.6 


If you make your first print using the 
suggested starting filters, but colour 
correction is needed, find the new 
exposure by multiplying the original 
time by the new filter factor and 
dividing it by the original factor 


Cibachrome's strong points—capitalize 
on these by carefully choosing the 
slides you print and avoid using high 
contrast slides 


should be made in 
complete darkness. Make sure the print 
drum is ready, and can be easily and 
safely located once you have switched 
off the enlarger light. 
After making the test print, process 
the print and examine it to establish the 
correct exposure. Unless you have the 
correct exposure, you cannot assess 
colour balance correctly. If none of the 
exposures gives the right de 
must repeat the test until you 
the exposure. An important thing to 
remember is that unlike neg-pos print- 
ing, if you want a darker image you give 
less exposure, and if you want a lighter 
image you give more exposure 

Properly dry the print before mal 
any judgement on colour balance, and 
view the print and slide by daylight 
(reflected off white paper) whenever 
possible, If you have to make your 
assessments in artificial light, make a 
point of comparing the print and its 
slide und omparable conditions. 

One substantial advantage of printing 
from slides is that you can compare your 

est prints directly with the original slide 
and judge more easily what corrections 
are needed. Quite the opposite of nega- 
tive printing, for slides you remove a 
colour cast by reducing the amount of 
that colour in the filter pack. For example, 
a magenta cast is removed by reducing 
any magenta filtration (the same effect is 
achieved by adding complementary 
yellow and cyan filtration), Excess blue 
is re by reducing magenta and 
cyan filtration or by adding yellow, 
blue's cor ntary 

If, on the other hand, you want to add 


tests and exposur: 


are sure of 


ig 


a colour, you simply add filters of that 
colour or red 

mentary. If 

example, yellow 


and magenta or reduce the cyan 


print 
according to the 
used in subse: 
range from 
Cibachrome 

xl and x2.1 for 
and betwee! 


nt prin 
x1 to x1.1 for the ye 
rs: betw 
genta filter 
x 1.6 for the 
djustments a! in 
'y as when printing 
el on this p: 


«1 and 


latitude 


have been established you oat 
ke your main pri 


n, providing 
if this is no! 


ven 


can be pro- 
by cutting a card mask slightly 
T in area than print and 
n the print after exposure. 
position it before opening u 
ig the border 
2s the original exp 


this sec xposu 


the printir 


You will find it helpful to labi 
print accordingly. This information 
be extremely useful when ma 
similar prints in the future. 

Taking notes is really rather important 
ny form of colour printing an 
find it well wort t 


in 
will 


h print. 
propriate expo 
ack of each print 


Improve your technique 


Coping with 
contrast 


In certain light, some subjects show too great a 
contrast range, but you can correct this and make 
better pictures using a few simple lighting techniques 


Portrait Exposure has been set to give 
normal tones on the face. while the 
background has been made much less 
obtrusive by underexposure 


lemsas long as 
t thatless 
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Reduced contrast The overall contrast range of the subject Sunlight contrast The bright light of the sun can be too 
can be reduced ifa reflector is used to throw light into the strong for many subjects. Harsh shadows may result, 

shadows, This gives a more pleasing result particularly when colour slide film is used 

light from the sun and reflect it into all detail may be lost unless you properly 
shadows on the subject. This rr illuminate t of the subject. Use a 


it has to face the light and point tow flector approximately at the camera 
the sul R bering that | position to throw light back onto the 
from a at subject ubjects lit strongly from 
ich it hits the surface, the si a reflector on the opposite 


work out theoretically E 
and angle for your reflector. In practice 
though, it is much simpler to fill-in 
reflectors by eye. Adjus 
tilt of the reflector until y 
you want. If you have a friend with you, 
ask him or her to hold the reflector and 
aim it while you look 
through the viewfinder. Make sure that 
the reflector it not visible at the 
edge of the viewfinder. When you are 
working on your own, this may call for 


side of the subjects from the sun 


Fill-in flash 
Using flash gun to brighten the shadows 
is another way to control contrast out- 
doors. It does not matter whether the 
flash is a manual or automatic unit, al- 
though there are differences in the 
techniques involved for each type. 
When you use fill-in flash always 
remember that the object is not to use 
flash as the main light source. Outdoors 
this would produce an unnatural effect, 
and in any case would require a very 
powerful flash gun with most normal 
SLR cameras. You should always give 
less exposure when using flash gun asa 
fill-in than you would when using it as a 
ht source. As a rule of thumb for 
Piacing a reflector /n bright sunshine, most subjec work out the exposure 
a small white board can be used asa you would use if you were using flash 
reflector. Prop it in a suitable position as the main light, and then close down the 
facing the shadows aperture one stop. 


‘Jeremy Gower 


; 


more careful adjustment of the reflector - Procedur 
position. Rigid reflectors can usually be 
leaned against some firrn support, while speed to synchronize with flash. 
flexible reflectors such as sh With most cameras with focal plane 
towels can be taped to or stretched o shutters this is 1/60, but some focal pl: 
a suitable support. shutters synchroni 

You can check the brightness range of between the lens 
the subject with a light r (see page all shut 
364), but it is quicker to estimate the 
effects with your eyes. But remember that 
your eyes can see more than the camera, 
so alwaye add olightly more fill-in light 
than appears to be necessary 

Reflectors are invaluable in many 


mera to the correct 


at up to 1/125, and 
itters s' hronize at 


Next take a light 
scene and set the ar 
recommends 
nizatio 


Flash outdoors As an alternative to reflect 
portable, electronic camera-mounted flash to balance the 


‘subject shadows with the highlights 


flash to the approp 


that you can adjust the di 


ure given by 


ight 


r aperture. For 
ra set at 1/60 at 


Balancing flash and daylight Exposing for the scene 
outside gives a main subject that is too dark. Exposing 


for the subject would wash out the exterior 


exposure is made up. electronic 


shutters means that the 
e sun has 1/60 sec to 
ture must be 
efore you must 
to make 
you have, or use a 
flash gun than mos 


with a 


der aperture 
g in closer is implest 
r, but may create problems with 
ad framing. Fitting a wide 
an help, but only if your 
ices a broad enough beam to 
view angle of the lens. 
ean 
fill-in flash have a 
prightly lit ba: 
ur flash gun need not have 
id be neces- 


sary in more routine uses. 
ying a more powerful flash gun is a 
while course of action if you use 
n. The main disadvantages 
ight of really 
utomatic flash guns 
to give you plenty of 
you and your subject 
sually large units with separate 
wer packs 
Professional photographers often buy 
roll film SLRs with between the lens 


shut 


werful 


expensive way of making fill-in flash 
pictures, but you need not go quite so 
far. Most compact rangefinder cameras 
have between the lens shutters that 
ynchronize at all speeds, although 
times their instruction books are 
not completely clear about how they 
be used with this technique. If you have a 
compact rangefinder camera, experi- 
ment with a roll of colour slide film at 
various combinations of aperture, 
shutter speed and (with automatic flash 
guns) flash output to find a setting that 
gives you the results you want. You are 
likely to find that a compact can 
which you may have as a ‘second’ 
camera, is more suitable for this sort of 
work than a more expensive SLR. 


Fill-in flash experiments 
Fill-in flash is a technique that lends 
itself to a large number of variations. 
Most experiments are made much easier 
by using an automatic flash gun, but a 
manual flash gun can be used. 

The first variable you can alter is 
the ratio between the fill-in flash and 
the natural light. Setting a lens aperture 
one stop smaller than that indicated by 
the flash calculator dial provides a level 
of fill lighting that may be stronger than 
you need, For a less obtrusive effect, try 
setting an aperture another stop smaller 
than that indicated by the flash calculator 
approach is to make tt 
electronic flash the main source 
in your picture, and use the natural light 
for fill. Since this mea: ing a suffici- 

ly flash output to overpower the 


Improve your technique 


Adding flash With a focal plane shutter, you may be forced Balanced light levels A between the lens shutter allows 
touse a relatively slow shutter speed. This can cause you to seta higher shutter speed to control the effect of 
overexposure ofexterior scenes existing light, Interior and exterior are correct 


natural light, the natural light must be 
relatively dim. In late evening or o1 

y days you may be able to achieve 
conditions. ly set the lens 
setting indicated by the 
normal way 
1¢ thathas been used to good 
shion and creative photo- 
lash combined with a 
speed, In low light this 
s an interesting blur effect in th 
our photograph, while 
the foreground subject lit primarily by 
flash remains sharp. Since the subject is 


lit twice, by both natural light and flash. 
you close the lens down a stop 
smaller than the indicated meter reading 


to avoid overexpo and use this 
aperture as the basis for your flash 
setting. Use a slow film so that you can 
ufficiently slow shutter speed to 

a blur eff 


involving the use of 
the tube 
n 85B, which 


into your camera. In daylight, subjects 
within the range of the flash are re- 
produc oximately their 
normal e rest of the 
picture be a pronounced twilight 
blue, Oth tions can 
be found by experi 


Fashion shot An 95C warming filter was 
taped over the flash tube to fill in 
shadow detail without affecting the 
colour balance and mood of the picture 


Creative approach 


Life in the streets can provide a rich and varied 
source of material for the observant photographer. 
Yet it is so familiar that it is easy to overlook 


rare 


ND 


ala low an 
Balloons 


rand activity 
ready. A 


Fresh lemons Mak 
take partin your pic 


fruit contrasts well witt 


Creative approach 


Walking the dog The dark figuresare Sydney Bridge Froma high viewpoint 
centrally placed, where they lead the a telephoto lens further exaggerates 
eye down the length of the street these packed lines of traffic 


j 


Ln 


Dp | DANE 


<—— 


Rickshaw A cleverly spotted candid 
moment. The contrasting shapes and 
colours add to the success of the shot 


Street market A 


Water fountain 
ok rtul 


Creative approach 


Equipment file 


ommercial processing 


Professional laboratories can process and print your 


ilms to a generally 


higher standard than that offered by cheaper commercial processing 
organizations and also provide a much wider range of services 


Unless you have your own processing 
equipment and darkroom, every film you 
shoot must be sent away for commercial 
sing. Most photographers are 
tent to use the D & P (developing 
printing) laboratories. Because of 
er volume of work they handle— 


the 
many handle over 10,000 prints a day— 
t 


labs can, keep their prices very 
But they can never give the indi- 


you need for first class prints in par- 
ticular, you must usually go to one of the 


specialist professional labs, Many of 
these labs do not advertize in the 
amateur photographic magazines, but 
you can find them in a classified tele- 
phone directory or from advertisements 
in the trade press, These places may-be a 
little tore expensive, but for certain 
s, tho extra expense may be 


Negative processing 

For colour negative processing, the 
expensive laboratories use exactly the 
Same process as any other lab, the 
Kodak C41 process. A few labs use film 
loaded individually into reels and batch 
processing rather than machines that 
through in @ continuous strand, 
re is little advantage in this— 
it can be a disadvantage because 
ead to inconsistency 


Yellow coat When a print is dominated 
by one colour, enprints usually give 
poor results. A hand print (left) gives 
much stronger, more vibrant, colours 


‘The difference between the cheap and 
expensive Iebs normally lies in Une 
sophistication of fault detection systems 
Some of the mast modern procassing 
machines include infrared detectors and 
other clever devices to tell immediately 
there is a fault. It is not usually worth 
spending any extra on processing unless 
you know for certain that the lab has the 
latest electronically monitored machines 


Slide processing 

Although your choice of laboratory is not 
particularly important for colour nega- 
lives, it can make a -considerable 
difference with slide film. You can only 
send film such as Kodachrome or Agfa 


CT back to the manufacturers for 
processing, but Ektachrome, Fuji, 
Sakura, 3M, Agfachrome, Barfen and 


other films can all be handled by 
independent labs. 

The pro generally used in the 
professional labs—the Kodak E6 process 
—is the same as that used in laboratories 
which cater for the amateur. Professional 
Jabs, though, use small scale batch 
processing which can potentially produce 
better transparencies. D & P labs on the 
cther hand, use automatic threaded 


in a continuous strand 
mount slides. Automatic 
mounting can often make I 
scratches on the fil y 
D & P lab, you can avoid tra 
specifying that your 
prouessed uncut and uniolled. 
Professional 


nd. Proles- 
wally mount 


though, Sp. 
may pick up a 
marks. As well as better quality 7 
cessing ahd careful handling, profes- 
onal laboratories cater for push pro- 
cessing of film, at extra cost. This allows 
you to rescue films that have been under- 
exposed, or gain that extra film speed to 
shoot in low light, 

One other big advantage with the 
professional laboratories is the facility to 
process a small piece of film cut from 
the end of the roll to test for colour and 
ASA rating, They can then give special 
individual processing for the rest of the 
filrn to ensure high quality. This is called 
clip testing and is usually only done with 
slide film. The disadvantage is that you 
lose a few framesat the beginning of one 
film, but you can take this into account 
when shooting the pictures, 


Prints from negatives 


gatives, 
‘ofessional 


nether in D 


are mad 


a colour 
at ana! 
sitive yersion on a TV 
range of many 


tend to use large 
the colour auto- 
well for most 
the picture has a large 
the automatic colour 
can be fooled. If you 
person against yellow 
a will try to 


ky, on the other 
me out orange: 
raders' to spot any 
> cheaper labs, 


Processing and printing Because labs 
that cater jor the professional have a 
lower workload, they are able to give 
films more individual attention than 

the developing and enprinting companies 
that usually process amateurs’ films 


Professional laboratory 


toll of 
exposed film 


film drving 


small-scale cabinet 


‘dip and dunk’ processor 


Developing and processing !a 


rollot 
exposed film 


Te 


spliced onto a Jong roll and fed 


through 2 continuous processor 


Professional labs often have similar 
achines, but instead of going straight 
to the full print, they usually make a thin 
diagonal test strip. If the full print still 
needs correction, a second full print is 


Most professional 


achine print 


labs offer two 
rvices: social 
ial’ service is 
er and is intended for 
portraits: the grader 
looks for a few cornmon colours such as 
black suits, skin tones and white dress: 
and simply aims to produce these 
correctly. This usually gives good 
results and few have to be printed 
twice, this helps to keep costs down, 


The ercial’ service, on the othe 
hand, i: ve but allows th 
closer atiention to the colour balance 
that is needed for studio advertising 
shots, and industrial and sciontific 
photograph 

Nearly a 
print by hand if 
D &P labs. Inf 


‘hand print’ tends to mean simply a 

made on the machine. Usually 
de and the print si 
y adjust: the 


to be blown 
hand printing. 
can be exactly 


desk sized 


printer 


matched to any ¢ 
it can be made 
ar es 
even changed in colour: a 
and scratches can be retouched. U 
fortunately, professional hand prints 
very expensive. 


Package deals 
If you are dissatisfied 
the enprints from your lox 


e quality 


do not feel you can justify the expe 
of having all of your’ photog 
printed at professional print fF 


of 
Lab, but you 


& 


then you may he able to take advantage 


of package deal 
and printing a complet 


individually printed fram 
only work well when the whole roll 
been exposed under similar conditio 

Unfortunately, most professional 
usually expect prints to be at least } 
13 cm for package deals, and if you a 
for anything smaller, they may siny 


hat include developing 
roll of film. 
age deals are less expensive 
but 


y 


pass the film on to one of the large D &P 


labs 

Wherever you have your prints 
they cost more if they are repri 
not ordered at the time of 
ing. Because the D & P labs 
| geared to this type of work, they 
charge up to 50% mo: 
for prints returned with the 


Im 


exposed paper roll 
processed and dried 


rollot 


desk top 
electric trimmer 


finished s 


print | y 


Hand 


printing 


conwanniénal 
colpur enlarger 
boratory 


roll of exposed paper 
fed through processor 


automatic printer 


through-the-wall 
paper sheet processor 


soning, packing 
and despatch 


prints emerge washed, 
dried and cut 


2 


ay 
for reprints than 
Tae 


Machine 


ng Arts 


Enprint Machine print 


EN rigs Alita an. iat ee a 


egy anid ict , R ONeegs 
Me Be Leap at y “ fac. 
SABA SDL bes 


Enprint Machine print 


Enprint Machine print 


Equipment file 


Market awning 


Hand print 


Shed in field 


Hand print 


Hand print 


ta 
Avitofocus 


CAnMEFAS 


Automatic focusing, a further step 
towards user convenience, has been 
made possible by three different 
systems of measuring subject to 
camera distances automatically 


non & Konic 


Rutomatic focus Cameras 

use different systems to 
focus the picture—ultrasound, 
infrared and subject contrast 


return from the 


ctric motor 
$ out 
fram the film. Once tl 
has been wound out far 
ough to focus the in 


t camera 

picture, Furth 
shutter 
Shutter, and makes the 


has the advan- 
tage that it can be used in 
and the lens iting infrarec 
emitting 
t begins t 
the subject, 


Centre the subject A few 


autofocuscamerasdemanda same v an_ ordinary 
central subject. They would camera. On the other hand, 
be ‘fooled’ by this scene t ot foolproc 


A subject on the far side 
window, for 
cause problem 
camera, The 
bounce back from the glass 
rather than from the subject 
behind it and, 
focus will be ir 
Another 


used on 


the lens 
red a long 
film, 


Behind one 
light 


shar 


advantages of the Sonar 
method. It can be used in 
total darkness, and is not 
confused by low contrast or 
plain subjects. It does have 
problems with sources of 
infrared light, though, and if 
the sun is just behind the 
subject of the picture, in- 
correct focusing may result. 

This system can also be 
fooled by highly reflective 
surfaces. For example, an 
infrared light beam will 
bounce off a wet car bonnet 
at an angle instead of re- 
flecting directly back to the 
camera. 

Since this system employs 
aspring to move the lens and 
the spring is set by winding 
on the film, there is only one 
opportunity for focusing. If 
you get it wrong, there is no 
second chance, and the 
shutter is released anyway. 


Passive systems 
Passive focusing systems do 
not work on the principle of 
sound or light emission, 
instead they scan the subject 
optically, The basis of passive 
systems is the Honeywell 
Visatronic system, and this is 
used by a number of dif- 
ferent camera manufacturers. 

‘The system uses two range- 
finder windows, just like a 
conventional rangefinder 
camera. A single swinging 
mirror scans across the sub- 
ject, and throws an image into 
one of the rangefinder win- 
dows. The other window 
‘sees’ a fixed image of the 
subject. The two image re- 
flections are projected on to 
light sensitive cells within 
the rangefinder module, and 
this tries to match them up 
When the image from each 
window is identical, the sys- 
tem registers a peak in 
electrical current—the out- 
puts from the two light 


tive cells reinforce each 
other. 
A circuit in the camera 


detects this peak, and moves 
the lens to a point that 
results in the sharpest focus, 

The electronic circuitry 
recognizes when the images 
are perfectly superimposed 
by recognizing the increase 
in contrast and this sytem of 
automatic focusing is called 
contrast recognition. This 
works because when the 
two images are slightly 
apart, contrast is low since 
shadows and highlights over- 
lap, reducing their intensity. 
They only acheive their full 
yalue when they coincide 


Like other systems, o 
trast recognition has its 
limitations, It will not work in 
low light conditions, and can 
easily be misled by high 
contrast objects in front of 
the subject. For example, 
an animal in a cage might be 
incorrectly focused if the 
bars of the cage are quite 
close together, The animal 
presents the camera with a 
low contrast target, whereas 
the cage bars are quite high 
in contrast, so the camera 


How autofocus 


Infrared focusing Canon's 
system (right) usesa beam 
of infrared light which 
scans as the lens moves 
Whenitstrikes.the subject, 
a signal returns to the IR 
detector and the lensis 
focused by triangulation 


focuses on the bars rather 
than the animal. This system 
will, however, focus through 
a window. 


Other systems 

At present there is no com- 
mercially available system 
for automatic through the 
lens focusing, though there is 
at least one prototype. 

‘This is operated by using 
two photoelectric cells, one 
fitted slightly below the 
focusing screen, and one 


subjeer 


ee 


Ultrasound By measuring the 
time lag between the emission 
of an ultrasonic chirp and 
itsecho returning, Polaroid’s 
Sonar camera calculates 
subject distance and sets the 


beam scans 
field af wie 


lens accordingly (centre) 
Image matching When a lens 
linked moving mirror and a 


moving mirror 
fixed 10 lens. 


fixed lens both project the same image , 
on toa Visatronic module, the lonsis 
focused and the shutter released 


above it, These measure the 
light intensity of the image 
coming through the lens 
When the image is in focus 
the light falling on each of 
the cells is equal, but when 
the image is out of focus, one 
photocell is more bright! 
illuminated than the other 
By comparing the current 
from each photocell, the 
point of sharp focus can be 
recognised. This is actually a 
variation of the contrast 
recognition system, 


infrared wecoiver 


Subject 


Advertising Arts 


World of photography 


Highly specialized cameras for high speed photography have opened 
the door to new areas of scientific study, and microscopically small 
subjects and movements can be examined in greater detail than ever 


Bullet in flight Harold Edgerton used 
his stroboscope to light this bullet 
passing through a playing card, 
Exposure was less than 1/1,000,000 sec 


Blast The fireball ofan atomic bomb 
was caught! automatically with a 
magneto-optic shutter. Edgerton used 
2 305. cm lens from 11 km away 


Breaking glass A series of 
frames froma high speed 
film taken at 5000 frames a 
second. This was taken ona 
rotating prism NAC camera 
of the kind used by many 
scientists for research 
purposes, This type of 
camera can take up to 

8000 frames per second 


Pole vaulter Edgerton's mult 


World of photography 


supply roll 


“4 


exposure 
nate 


pulldown glaw 


take up 
roll 


Pin registered camera A simplified 
diagram of a camera which uses 

@ very sophisticated shutter mechanism and a pulldown 
claw to help advance the film oxtromaly quickly 
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The finishing post Strip images from streak cameras 
clearly show the winners at race finishing lines 


In other fields, too, Edgerton chal- 
lenged some widely held assumptions 
not only the mi 


s, but also the movements 
A stream of prominent 


malitic lad Edgerton's 
nalysis of their 
The streak principle 
streaked 
kg 
é fined 
fim 
moving suljoet 


slit aperture 


ing 


646 


F ‘ 


hunter D) 
cut out rier film 


cut SY 


Rotating prism principle Some high speed cameras 
use a prism which alternately blocks and passes light 


was all-important 

xposure ‘strobe’ pictur 
the time of contact 
d ball was mere six thous: 
of a second and that the distanc: 
isa mere 08 


> follow-thre 
confounded by 
of the high speed photog: 
In order to ensure 
flashed at 
golf club, or tennis racket, or ev 
more vital, at the moment a bullet left < 
gun or pierced an object, 
ed a number of 


the evidenc 
raphs 


contact to the o 
photographed. In other ca: 
microphone to set the light flashing, or a 
photoelectric cell that monitored the 


Rotating mirror camera The mirror is 
operated by a gas-driven turbine which 

wipes’ the image across a short 
stationary strip of film 


Green lacewing fly Thre: 


Stephen Daltor 


series of 
deflection plates 


An image converter camera 
converts photons of light into 

electrons. These have no 

mass and so can be manipu- 

phosphor screen lated al huge speeds. It can 
expose up to 1,000,000 frames 

per second. The pictures 

below shows an airgun 

pellet hitting a steel 

plate 


viewfinder 


recording camera 
‘back for film 


Drum camera 
Drum camera 


a Dear 
ae his sim 


diagram shows 
how this camera 


picture shows the 
thermonuclear 


Improve your technique 


Your camera does not have to be locked away as soon as the sun goes 
down, and a flash gun is not always necessary for taking pictures at 
night. Fast films, modern lenses and time exposure techniques make 
it much simpler to take striking pictures after dark 


Night scene Using a! 

@ camera on a tripod, prod! 
from the head and tai. a 
ssing vehicles ight ble, ti 


rself i 1 all 


Hand-held camera 
Ma: N i ar 


Y ey 


Using a camera support 


Improve your technique 


tth 


sall th 
1e car 1 
ns t 
istan f 
r i une 
1 the su 
rt 1 
i ng t 
1 t F 
t ut riot 


In the garden By 
collecting’ a se 
you can produce a 
ge of imaginative pictures 


lea 


Improve your technique 


Moving subjects Fi 
p he ct 


scene Li 


F 


Darkroom 


A look at the Ektachrome 14 RC prints from slides system, which is a 
widely available alternative to Cibachrome, and how togo about 
correcting colour casts when making direct positive prints 


Tetenal UK 3 A kit of concentrates 
which can be broken down into part 
ion, In a | quantities, ifrequired. Instructions 
lopment, | indicate various process methods and 
temperatures. Claimed capacity of the 
solutions 1s about 0.5 m*/litre 


Agfa prints from slides outfit Kit has 
both paper and chemicals, each com 
patible with the Kodak process 

times are quoted 
ere total umes 


Process stages 


Setting up 
Th isk 


Process 
han you can process atonce temperature Cee eT 
Process stages 

mins) 
Presoak bath 
First developer 
Wash 

Colour deve 
Wash 
Bleach: tix 
Wash 


Diving do not exceed 7 


Exposing 14 RC 
14RC 


ore sensitiv 


needs two or 


Part make-up yes; yes y 


Other pracess 30 38 30) 2428 
temps for which 


Choosing the slide As with Cibachrome, fi 
you must take care to choose slides i 
to match Ektachrome 14 RC'sown 

characteristics to get the best results 


Ektaprint R-14 This kitis matched to PhotochromeR Another widely available 
Ektachrome 14 RC paper. A starter kit alternative to the standard process kit 


with both items, a 600 ml measure is this easy to use five part kit. It as 14 RC. A seven part, th 
and three storage bottles, is available contains very clear instructions process kit, itcan be b 
Prepared solutions have a fairly and includes suggestions on processing smaller 

restricted storage life, however and printing techniques 


The Ektaprint R 14 process 


5 This yellow cast can be removed by 
removing 30 units yellow, or 
alternatively, by adding 30 un 
magenta and cyan 


Correct filtration 


1 This isthe 


6 This magenta cast is removed by 30 
units additional yellow and cyan 
filtration, or by removing 30 units 
magenta 


Colour corrections for reversal prints 


For reversal printing you have to abandon 
correction routines used for conventional 
colour printing from negatives, However, 
correction of colour casis is fairly 
straightforward—simply remove from the 
filter pack or colour head filtration which 
corresponds to the colour of the cast, 

‘The options are shown in the table. 


Remember; 


@ I you use filters ina filter pack, use 
as few filters as possible 


Make 
e tS, 


@ Donot use B id. 
s yellow, saijacbe and yan 


| 


Necessary corrections 


is 


the print is 100, 


use smaller aperture 
light 


OR] shorten the exposure time 


the print is too 


use larger aperture 
dark 


OR] increase the exposure time 


the print is 100 


reduce the magenta 
blue 


filtration 


cyan 


increase yellow filtration 


the print js too 
yellow 


veduce yellow filtration 


OR| incroase the magenta 


cyan 
filtration 


== 


reduce the yellow 
filtration 


evan 
green 


OR| incrcase magenta filtration 


roduce magenta filtration 


increase the yellow — cyan 


the print is too 
cyan 


increase the yellow — magenta 
filtration | 


d print up te the correct 
ou th: they have reached 
youcan begnn tr 
is the only really 
whole process and 


Uke right temp 
frst developmen’ 
critical stage of th 


you zmust take | car ensure 

that the solution temperature 

tune are strictly adhered to You must 
© adopt a uniform method of agi 

if you are to 


Roll the drum idly, but gently 


two ce 


Begin 
before the 


opment time 
drum with 


he tank with the rernainder of th 
water. At the end of thi 


te the 
mce the tank is open, give the f 
a third wash in running water. If youare 
processing at 36°C, this wash must last 
two minutes, but if you are processing at 
only 20°C. the wash need only continue 
seconds, After the third wash, 
the print from the drum for 
, but take care to le the 
aterial only by ils edges—the 
is easily scratched when v 
place the print and reasse:nble 
um. Pour in the measured quantity of 
T 


but this stage muct be carried to 


tion, so err on the gene 


corn}: 


elopruesit 


nm water froz: the 
container, agsin t 
aths Start the bleach-bx hath fut again. 
careful ni ort tha proce: 
er another ¥ lasting three nunutes 


dry the print in the normal manner 

f the stages can be 
an full lighting, at can be a 
@ print drums for all the 
You can, if 


you pr. 
after first 
successfull! 


Cer 
be worth doing all the 
open providing you can 
timing and temperature ac 
you must take special car 

and cross-cont the v 
cessing soluty 
2 of dish 
much rnore 
what you are 


not to spiash 
rio 


Alternative process kits 

One of the rman altractions of 
R lésys are a nu 
alternatn 
for instance 
shades oultt ¥ 


(20 sk 


Agfachrome PE, plus 
chemicals. The 
with the 


component 
wall those made by 
Oth supply 
nucals only. The attra 
ssarily one of initial 
econory p! edt 
amount af sol 
articular printing s 
id concentral 


ssion. All kis 
a it is a 
off a litle ala 


economy, © 


anufacturers 


for 


rowsng 


athe and 
the same number of 
stages but chemicale may differ slightly 
from. manufacturer to 
this may cause 
colour balance and 
vat 
particular prt 


Understanding... 


ams Coniloihnaticn 


The focal characteristics of a lens are usually determined by the 
arrangement of its elements, but can be changed by adding 
supplementary lenses 


thoy decrease it, This ma 
seem like a paradox, be: 
short focal length | 
generally form 
images of the subject 
the object of a clo: 
lens is to form a big 
image 

Tr 


explanation lies in 


the p 
it makes 1! possible to 


move the camera closer to 
the subject and still keep th 
picture in fo with 


moving the lens further out 
from the film 

of any 
eved by movir 
ither toward 
the film, When 


lens to 
film is exactly equal to 
gth of the 
at infinity 


t into focus 
lens further out from 
this point brings into focus 


Child on rug Lens converters 
to can produce pictures with a 
fisheye ‘look’ ata fraction 

of the cost of a proper lens 


length 


to magnify deper 
close it t 


more 
is hig 
from the 


supplementary lens 
the size of 


to reduc 
d increa: 


This type of lens is re 
varlable close- 


the prime 


together or apart to change 
focal length of the unit 
inlike the fixed close- 
lenses where only a 
power is available with 
each unit, gives a choice of 
powers 

The power of a close-up 
lens is given not as a focal 
1 fh, but as a diopire 
F This is same scale of 
units that opticians use to 
Prescribe spectacle lenses. 
The dioptre power of any 
lens is the reciprocal of its 
focal length in metres. This 
means that a lens with a focal 
length of one metre (1000 
mm) has a dioptre power of Wider Fitted to the front of the lens, this Bigger This telephoto attachment can even be 
one divided by one—that attachment doubles the angle of view filled toa camera with a fixed lens 

on monly available 
close-up lenses have powers end, and are not broughttoa which fits 


5 
2 
Fi 
3 
3 
3 
5 
& 
¢ 


George Wright/ 


nthe lens good perform je 


of one, two or three dioptr focu pite this, they The basic construction of 
though powers as high as actually nge the focal an afocal atlachment is a 
ten and as low as 4 are length of any lens to which negative and a positive com- 
available they are attached. ponent with an air space be- 


Afocal attachments work tween. The order of the o 

Afocallens attachments = by changing the width of the ponents determines whether 
camera with a fixed lens beam of light that passes the unit acts as a telephoto 
normally has a fixed angle of through them, A familiar or a wide angle converter 
w, but there are optical example ofan afocallensisa If the negative component ample 
s available that can telescope, or a pair of is nearest the pr high « 
be attached to the front of the binoculars, When you look the result is an increase in costly an 
lens to change its angle of through the right end, you focal length and a narrower Cheap wi 
view to either a narrower or see an enlarged image, but angle of view. With the photo cor 
a wider one. These are called ersing the instrument positive component U 
afocal lenses because they gives a minute picture the lens, a wider angle of and may produce 1g 


have no focal length of their For photographic purposes _ view is obtained 

own—if parallel beams of focal attachments take the uy range of magnifica- 
light enter at one end, they form of either a hoto = tions available from afacal 
leave parallel ai the other or wide angi ment attachments is limited and for 


Lens combination effects 
Close-up lens Teleconverter 


prime ens 


prime fisheye lens but a 
Close-up lens Closer objects are Prime lons only Light/rom the subject fraction of the cost An angie 
brought into focus at the same point converges to form an image on film : E nk 


and fisheye 


Wide angle attachment 2atoloconverier eae 
nfortunat 


Wide angle An afocal converter can With 2x converter The light converges 
reduceawidebeamdowntoasmallerone _lessand formsa jarger image 


Telephoto attachment 


2 


diverging 


Telephoto In reverse order, the same 3x converter With the converter closer 
elements can enlarge the subject image to the Jens, the image is even larger 


Creative approach 


Riding the wind 


Air sports offer some of the most exciting subjects for a photographer 
and provide brilliant colours, dramatic shapes and unusual points of 
interest in the natural landscape 


Rerial view Dramas 


Ballooning J 


lens can be 
whole ev 


the fabric to be darnage 
mud by 


ide. If you are lucky enough t 


a wide 


f the 


Hang glider Sy shooting directly into ts of! 

the sun the hang glider Is backlit to blu y cal 
emphasize its shape and colour. Such effective. If the sun has rise 
objects give a new look to the land i polarizing 


Glider’s cockpit The use of remote i trai film such a 
control cameras allows very unusual tact 1 turat 
views of subjects, This was taken t he bright 
mounted [rom behind the cockpit f the sun i 
ff 1 " f rt 


Mass launch 


Balloons in landscape 
usw 


have 


almos' 


as many i 
on at ground level as 
out for colou 


ning you 
nteresting things 
n the air, 


Hang gliders 


World of photography 


David Hurn 


There are not enough hours in the day for photographer David Hurn, for as 
well as carrying out his own assignments, he teaches photography at 
a college and works on prestigious commissions for top-flight magazines 


picture 
time David 


and copyright, For the 
of his working life he 
st the exposed film 


he has imade his b 
Tintern in 


away 
work has 
s shot of a one- 
was made from 


fig 


for a picture agency § 

din candid 
y nily long before 
photography became 


first agenc! 
mm lenses and w 
Court 


le scoops from this period 
of the Duke of Edinburgh 
ate of slight undress while 
ch, and a unique 
uret with Peter 


» a couple of fnends 
ul 


ing pictures around 
ugh hit 


ume 10 con- 


Im b 
re, David 
led Tom Car! 
io special assignments 
vid's greatest coup 
n tot 


shion photography 
models to look and feel relaxed. 
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David Hurn Shown 
here at work, 

David is renowned 
for creating a 
good rapport with 
his subjects, and 
his thoughtful, 
simple style 


Woman and dog 
dn the early 1960S 
David did many 
fashion shots lor 
prestigious 
magazines. This 
was for Harpers 


Arizona surfers 
David liked the 
irony in this shot 
which shows a 
wave machine ina 
city thatis: 
surrounded by 
adesert 


Barbarella 
David worked with 
Jane Fonda, shown 
here, on the film 
asher personal 
photographer. This 
partnership 
resulted in over 
100 magazines 
using his pictures 
ofher for their 
front covers—a 
great tribute 


World of photography 


Girl with flowers 
A young girl plays 
in her own fantasy 
world—the sort 

of shot that David 
finds as interesting 
and challenging as 
an exotic assignment 
abroad. His careful 
composition lends 
the picture a 
delicate charm 


Freedom fighter 
One of many shots 
that David took 
during the risin 
in Hungary in 1956, 
and one which 
helped him get his 
first big break 
when Life magazine 
used them for a 
feature. David was 
just 20 at the time 


Sheltering sheep An example of David's 
eye for the unexpected and the quielly 
humorous side of life. Balloon 
Incongruous images and people acting 
out of character frequently attract 
David's eye for a picture 


Equipment file 


In tight situations, a wide angle lens is indispensable, but its usefulness 
need not stop there—because it produces a smaller image, you can get 
closer to the subject for more dramatic perspectives 


Wide angle choice Picking a wide angle 
lens is not easy. There are 150 

different lenses which have focal 

lengths in the 24 to 35 mm range, and 
price is not always.a guide to quality 


Looking down The classic use for a wide 
angle lens is ina confined space. Here 

a 24 mmlens has been used to emphasize 
the curving spiral lines of the 
Guggenheim Art Gallery in New York 
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also tends to be much more 


Sun, sea and sand Taken with a standard 
Jens, this would have been just another 
beach snapshot. A wide angle lens takes 
in more of the sky, and a dramatic trail 

of flare spots lead to the sun 


Fast or small Wide angle lenses that 
have a large maximum aperture tend to 
be big and heavy. These three 

lenses have a focal length of 35 mm, 

but range from f/1.4 to /2.8 


Maximum apertures 


50 mm lens 


Church in the trees A high wall in the churchyard prev 

and, with a standard 50 m 
) this, and some photograp: 
mm lenses include even more o! 


the tower 


horizon ana 
the photogra 


Lens faults 


Equipment file 


will not appear 


35 mm lens 


s have 
t this fault 


Making your choice 
There ar ver 4 


28mm lens 


24mm lens 
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To photograph the intricate work of any type of craftsman you have 
to give careful thought to the nature of the work and the people 
involved so you give it sympathetic treatment 
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Hands at work Judah used a 105 mm 
lens to isolate the pleasing textures and 
uons, shapes involved in carpet weaving 


Y Antique rug To show the craftsmanship 
T is 600 year old silk rug, Judah 
moved in soit filled the frame 


queasy 


sss 
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Meal time r Young worker Ch 
life—an i work and provide 


PT PAG weary 


Three children 


Judah also showed 
dren with 
work 


facets of the wor. 


Anew tool 
A symbol ol the 


World of photography 


The rise of a new art 


Although photography started as a means of documenting places and 
events it soon began to be used as a way of expressing artistic ideas, 
This began the long debate on photography as an art form 


Fading Away When Robinson exhibited = With: * 
this composite picture in 1858, process 
itmarked the beginning of his success photoua ' 
as a pictorialist photographer Potential of mea ime 


and Roi 


suOn push: 
ate 


World of photography 


Confessions (below) Taken in 1887. 
this shows Emerson's much more 
naturalisnc approach to portraiture 


The Two Ways of Life Rejlander began 
the vogue for pictorialism with this 


allegorical composite picture 11 1857 


Little Red Riding Hood (/eft) Another 
ery contrived example of pictortalism 
made by Robinson in 1662 


Harvest field Emerson preferred to be 
listic and rejected the theatrical 
poses of the pictorialists 


Alfred Lord Tennyson The poet called 
|. M. Cameron's portrait of tam “The 
Dirty Monk It was taken 11 1865 
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Petet H, Emerson/) 


Alice Liddell and her sister Carroll, Stereoscopic portrait 
rough a spec 
ed fora 


many slight! 


girls 


World of photography 


May Morris Hollyer's portraits were 
strongly influenced by the romantic 
attitudes of the Pre-Raphaelite painters 


unti 


| 
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Lady at her dressing table Another 
gifted amateur, Lady Hawarden took a 
number of charming portraits of women 


Nude The use of such photographs as 
studies introduced a new reality to 
ting in the nineteenth century 


Improve your technique 


Colour slide film is particularly sensitive to the colour of the light 
falling on the subject, and indoors what your eye sees and what 
the film records may be very different 
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Improve your technique 


Street lamps 


Matching film and light source A 


Stock Exchange 1! 


Darkroom 


Giant prints are fun to make and have a greater visual impact than 
their smaller counterparts. But not only is image size magnified, so 
too are all the problems normally associated with printing 


and cupboard doors of playrooms, 
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Selecting a negative 
Ideally, 


dshould 


to 


ing big enlargements, 
grain film, focus cri 

2 focus a few moments 
‘a should b 
al tripod 
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at the hig] 
ed using a cable release or 
echanism 
subsequent 


possible 
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The enlarger 


It will be 
distar 


the p 


head on its 
on to the 
eight on tt 
counte 


with a 
eboard to 
ze. With 


it is 


right ang 
ect the image 
I. In this case it 
the enlarger 
suitably far away from the wall, and to 
ensure that the paper is held parallel to 
the negative in the enlarger's carrier 


colur 
zontally 


Is 


ger and the paper, itis 
that there is no risk of tf 
vibrating 


th rubber 


freq: 
enlarge 


carrier 
nly dusting th 


r than th 
that dictat 
rk to t 


al length of the lens 


darkroom 
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graded image by fogg! 
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Increased enlargement The effective 
throw of the enlarger can be increased 
substanually by turning the column and 
projecting the image on to the floor 


887 


Poul Willioms. 


adhesive tape 


printing paper 
board fixed to wall 


solve by focusing the image 
between the centre and the 
opping down the lens 
Some 2 lenses suffer a slight focus shift 
ed down. This often 
ail and moderate 
But for giant prints 
is it is best to focus such 
ng aperture. Because 
hen the 
ed down, switch off the 
lights, let your eyes 
stomed to the dark, and 
then focus the image. Wait a minute or 
two, and rec! the focus 

Focusing on the image grains is an 
hod, if you can see them 
ly, use a special focusing 
negative—preferably an underexposed 
neg from the same @ great 
not to disturb the enlarger when 
this w th the negative of the 


the sort which you 
ntional enlargements, 


is very helpf 


Print processing equipment 
It is uneconomical, if not very difficult, ta 
buy developing trays for the size of 
giant print or photornural that is normally 
made. The best hod is to me 
trough that is a little longer than the 
width of Me print, arid to process the 
oll 


with ready-pasted wallpaper, or any- 
thing simular can be used. But it is quite 
easy to mak imple wooden trough 
and to line it with a plastic sheet. A black 
plastic refuse sack. cut and shaped, is 
ideal but chi its watertighiness, 

‘A trough can also be made froma half 
section of PVC drainage pipe cut along 
its length. Ideally the diameter of the 
complete pipe should be about 25 cm or 
more, otherwise the paper :nust be put 
through too sh during the 
length of the 
le of centi- 
ter than the width of the 
closed off, and the cut 
edges smoothed to avoid scuffing the 


isto ft pe trough with 
diameter plastic pipe, underneath which 
. emulsion side down 

elp you lo seesaw the paper 
nly. and may also allow you fo use 
solution, sir ce between 
per and the bottom of the trough 
is nked and controlled. 

The seesawinag method requires prac- 
tice, and usually needs more than one 
pair of hands. If you are doing the work 
it will probably help to fasten 
nds of the paper to rods, to keep 
1m straight 
Au alleruative tethod using a trough, 
is possible with resin coated 
» as to roll up the paper 
anew roll v 


emeott 
\ 


th it m 


Swinging the head Most enlarger 
heads swing, allowing you to project 

an image on toa nearby wall. 

Although you have to take special 
measures to pin the paper in place (and 
keep it flat), this method involves a 
minimum amount of disruption in an 
ordinary darkroom set-up 


the trough, expas 
ata time 
lis imporlant to wear rubber gleves 


when carrying out all such op: 
to prevent dermatitis 
Whichever mechanical 
employed for pri 
good idea to use the developer at hal 
strength, or even further diluted. This 
will help to make sure that the entire 
print area is developed ev 
the fact that all the ernulsion ¥ 
wetted simultaneously. 
Stop bath end fixer s 
used at the correct dilution 4 
of the fact tha 
permanent di 
washing should be 
To make sure that th 
is free from staimng and fad 
essential to remove all soluble silver 
compounds and fixer chemicals from the 
emulsion. Use a hypo clearing ag 
ensure that this takes place, sin 
alone can never be relied upon W 
the print bath or hose it do 
The 1 be he 1 
in th 
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Test strip exposures 


Soothing scene Choose you. 
for giant enlargements carefi 
especially if they are to be used in 
a location like this 


Trough processing Using troughs is the 
best method for processing really large 
prints. Il you have assistance, simply 


n. If you are working on your own 
roll the print in each bath 
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Creative approach 


Given a careful, thoughtful approach, it is not difficult to take good 
pictures of wild flowers, and their natural delicate beauty makes 
them ideal subjects in their own right 


White sand A wide angle lons and 
aclose viewpoint help to show 
flowers in their environment 


Poppies Adopting a low viewpoint 
enables you to outline certain lowers 
effectively against the background 


Close-up With a macro lens you can 
@ minute details that the 
does not always 


Hedgerow Sometimes an i Picked flowers Roger Phillips’ specimen 
hedgerow with a wide v shots have a] emcircle in the picture to 
an yield very attractive resul show the scale of the flowers 


Underatanding... 


(Lens flare 


Flare is a frequent problem which all photographers encounter at 
some time. Its effects can be subtle or severe, and its presence is 
not always obvious. But knowing its cause helps you to avoid it 


Geg Germany 


Flare patches Perhaps the most common type of flare 
appears as one or more coloured patches. These often take 
the form ofa distorted image of the aperture 


f hght sou 
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image with a range of only 
50 to 1, the flare factor is 2. 
Flare factors can vary from 
about two to as high as ten 
under adverse conditions but 
values depend on subject 
conditions as much as on the 
lens and camera. Shoot into 
the sun and the flare factor 
rises sharply, 

Lens manufacturers can 
establish roughly how much 
flare there is ma darkroam. 
They set up an illuminated 
panel, such as a light box, in 
front of the camera and 
switch off the room lights. 
They then open up the back 
of the camera so that the 
image of the panel is pro- 
jected on to a screen held 
close behind the camera, 
Any light falling on the 
screen outside the image of 
the panel is flare. With the 
right equipment, this flare 
can be measured 

However, in everyday 
photography and in studying 
tone reproduction, flare has 
to be evaluated by comparing 
the characteristic curve of a 
film (see page 131) plotted 
for no-flare and flare con- 
ditions, 

Obviously lens designers 
go to considerable trouble to 
cut down flare, Their most 
important technique is lens 
coating and this is covered in 
a subsequent article 


Bob Croxford 


Shooting into the sun With some lenses, this will produce 
concentric rings of light, if the sun, or any other 
strong light source, is centred in the shot (left) 


Veiling effect Instead of patches or rings, flare can 
show up asan overall lowering of contrast. This givesa 
shots softness which can be attractive (right) 


Sources of lens flare 


shiny camera body 


Vins aphragm 
dirt on fier 


film surface 


badly edged 
elements 


light outside 
picture area 


ait glass interfaces 


a 


Camera and lens Zoth contain many potential sources of 
flare. Blackening of interior surfaces reduces or 
eliminates the effects produced by some of them 


‘Ravertising Arts 


Good blackening of the 


interior of the lens, also 
helps to keep flare to a 
minimum, Unfortunately no 
finish has yet been devised 
that is totally non-reflective 
and telephoto lenses in par- 
ticular may suffer from a 
marked lack of contrast. 

A good lens hood can make 
a substantial difference but 
it must cut out all light from 
outside the picture area but 
not cut off any light from the 
picture itself, Again, this ideal 
is hard to fulfil. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, one 
of the biggest contributors to 
flare is dirt. Lens surfaces 
should always be protected 
from dust and especially 
from greasy fingermarks. A 
single fingerprint on the 
front surface of a lens can 
make images so lacking in 
contrast that they are useless, 
If a lens 1s badly marked it 
should be cleaned gently 
with well-crumpled — lens 
cleaning tissue. But a lens 
which is polished repeatedly 
with even the softest material 
accumulates many tiny 
scratches and the surface is 
dulled. The result is a per- 
manently increased flare 
level. So to keep flare to a 
minimum and retain the full 
contrast range in your shots, 
make sure your fingers never 
touch the lens! 


oor 
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Equipment file 


Light meters built into cameras cannot cope with all the situations 
that you may encounter. A separate hand-held meter helps you 
achieve accurate exposure under awkward lighting conditions 


unusual features that you mi 
ss are flexible fibre of 


the sut 
t film camer: and adaptor r through 
en scopes or telesc 
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Equipment file 


Scales and displays 


otmeter, a 

photographer can stand back from the 
ta preci 

Incident light meter 

falling on the subject, rather than the 

light, the exposure 
absolutely consist 
by subject and bac 


ary 
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3 Ancient monument 


The techniques used by Sergio Dorantes to photograph a well known 
Mexican monument illustrate how some of the best travel photo- 
graphs are gained by concentrating on places of special interest 
rather than on general views 


mlens 


Nohay Paso 
to relate the monument to the foreground 
sign, Sunrise Taken with a 500 mm 
mirror and backlighting 


da 105 mm lens, Two wide angles 
Sergio used 16 mm fisheye to distoi 


Assignment 


yersal fi 


amount 


Exposure problems As this scene was 
so bright, Sergio moved in close to the 
central area for a light reading to 
avoid overexposure. Sunset Careful 
framing and a2 second exposure made 
this parting shot 


704 


Creative approach 


Seascapes 


From the colour and sparkle of the sea at sunset to the irresistible 
power of storm waves crashing on the shore, the changing moods of the 
sea provide some remarkably photogenic moments. Next time you make a 

trip to the coast, why not explore the possibilities of seascapes ? 


long been. a source of 
n to writers and artists, but has 
i cently become a subject of 
fascination for photographers, 
can be few photographic locatioris as 
popular as the seaside, Literally millions 
of seaside snapshots are taken through- 
‘out the oummer by people on holiday by 
the sea. But the changing moods of the 
sea can provide far more than just 


a selection of holiday snapshots. 

Taking 4 successful seascape, though, 
needs a great deal of thought and care— 
too many seascapes are uninteresting 
expanses of blue, without careful fram- 
ing and attention to lighting. The sheer 
size of the sea stretching virtually 
featureleas away to the horizon makes it 
a difficult subject to handle, The com- 
bination of eye and brain delights in the 


sense of vastness and space, and many 
People try to capture this spaciousness 
on film but the result rarely comes 
anywhere near the original experience, 

Perhaps the most obvious way {0 
communicate the sense of scale is to 
represent it in a direct way. You can 
blow up your photograph to te size of 
bes diving room wall, provided that you 

ive achieved acceptable clarity in the 


Creative approach 
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Surfer This shot succeeds because 
the figure has been kept small in 
the frame, so the scale of the 1 
retained Cliffs Tiny figures 
emphasize the huge cliffs and 

2 eye into the depth of the pic 
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David Henstock/Tany Stone Picture Library 
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Toning b&w prints 


Many black and white prints can be given new life or a new look by 
chemical toning—shades of sepia, blue and many other tones can be 
obtained by simply immersing a normal print in special solutions 


Sepia toning 
These portrails, 
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differentin the al ir W 


yle, both when using hypo 
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contrast and 
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shadow 
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Abstract Blue 
toner givesa 

cool, moody effect 
Girlin colour 

By carotul masking 
while applying 
different tones, 

you can combine 

a number oftones 
ona single pr 
For this picture 
selected areas 
were masked while 
the print was 

Sepia toned 
Different areas 
were masked for 


Green ripples 42 
experiment using 
§& sepia bleach with 
> blue (iron) toner 
« foragreen tone 


r prints in a well ven- 


toning is also very 
mpurities in the water 
Smal! particles of rust from iron 
for example, can gi 
are troubled with the 


toners are 


up 
f you wi 


ch but all of them have much 
. The following bleach and 
lutions are typic: 


Sulphide toner 


Stock bleach solution 


Potassium ferricyanide 50g 
Potassium bromide 20g 
Water to make 1 litre 
Stock sulphide solution 

Sodium sulphide 50g 
Water to make 280 ml 


The bleach solution is used undiluted 
and may be used again a number of 
times until it no longer bleaches com- 
pletely. It is important to include only the 
quantity of potassium bromide stated— 
any excess can produce yellowish tones. 


red and blue toning 
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you need. Pla: 


pr 
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Toning effects 


Basic print Any black and white print 
can be toned butit must be clean 


as at 


Sepia For a warm. soft look. you 
ne in sulphide or hypo alum 


Red Varying toning procedure and 
mixing ton 


Green Lass popular but often olfective. 


n toning requiresa two part bath 


Iphide solu- 
extra dilu- 
odour 
» jor days. 
nould pour a solution of 
m permanganate down an out- 
side drain and dispose of the sulphide 
solution he: potassium perman- 
lls the odour. 

ypo alum toner gives a more purplish 
sepia tone but slightly reduces the 
density of the print image, so you should 
give ghtly more exposure 
than ry toner is easily made up 
u formula shown here; the 
solution is used undiluted, 


pota: 


Hypo alum toner 
Sodium thiosulphate (hypo) 


crystals 180 
Potassium alum 28g 
Hot water to make 1 litre 


The hypo crystals should be dissolved 
in hot water at about 75°C and the alum 
slowly added. The solution will turn 
cloudy as a whitish precipitate is formed. 
Boil the solution for several minutes and 
make up a second solution. To make this 
second solution, add 0.14 g of silver 
nitrate to a little water. When the silver 
nitrate is dissolved add liquid ammonia 
drop by drop until the precipitate first 
formed dissolves. This second solution is 
then added to the toner solution. If no 
silver nitrate is available, the toner can 
be made ready for use by immersing 
waste prints in the solution until the 
highlights are no longer bleached. This 
toning solution should last almost in- 
definitely if kept in a corked bottle. 


sgives many different tones 


Toning in hypo alum has to be done at 
& high temperature, otherwise the pro- 
is extremely slow. The most con- 
nt way of maintaining high tem- 
eratures is to stand the dish containing 
the toner in her larger dish filled 
with water at about 45°C. If you keep 
prints on the move with plastic print 
forceps, toning should be complete in 
to 30 minutes. 
After toning, fix the prints in normal 
er to remove any silver compounds 
taken up from the hypo alum solution 
hen wash in the normal way—five 
minutes for RC papers and at least 30 
minutes for bre based papers. 

You can obtain warmer sepia tones 
by adding | g of potassium iodide to one 
litre of the hypo alum toner and using it 
as before, al a process temperature of 
about 40°C. 


Blue toner 
A single blue toning bath containing iron 
salts gives prints a blue tone, but 


it also s the image, you 
t the original print exposure 
and i development by making the tests 
wed above. The iron toning bath is 
le up 
without 


jore use. 
be dis. 


Iron toner 


Stock ferricyanide solution 

Potassium ferricyanide 2g 
Sulphuric acid (concentrated) 4m 
Water to make 1 litre 


To make up this solution add the acid 
very slowly to the water; NEVER add the 
water to the acid. Then dissolve the 
potassium ferricyanide in the dilute acid. 


Stock iron solution 


Ferric ammonium citrate 2g 
Sulphuric acid (concentrated) 4m 
Water to make 1 litre 


To make the iron solution, again add the 
acid very carefully to the water (not the 
other way round). Then dissolve the 
ferric ammonium citrate in the diluted 
sulphuric acid. 


Iron toner is very simple to uae but the 
print must be prewashed for about an 
hour. To be certain that the print is com- 
pletely clean, use a hypo cleaning 4 
For toning, the printis simply immersed 
in the solution while the dish is rocked. 


Green toner 

Green toning is slightly more compli- 
cated than blue toning and involves one 
bath containing three stock solutions 
mixed immediately before use, followed 
by a second bath in the toner itself, The 
first bath turns the print blue and the 
print only acquires a greenish tone in 
the second bath. 


Green toner part 1 
Stock Solution A 
Ferric ammonium citrate (green) 50g 


Cold water to make liive 
Stock solution B 

Potassium ferricyanide 25g 
Cold water to make 1 litre 
Stock solution C 


Hydrochloric acid (concentrated) 10 ml 
Cold water to make 1 litre 
‘To mix up the three solutions for use take 
880 ml of water and then add 75 ml of 
solution B and 300 mi of solution C, 


Tone the print in the first bath for about 
half a minute at 20°C and then wash it 
until all the highlights are clear. 


Green toner part 2 


Water (very warm) 500 ml 
Sodium sulphide 18g 
Sodium thiosulphate (crystals) 500 g 
Cold water to make 1 litre 


Dilute this solution 1 + 10 with water to 
use it and, just before you begin toning, 
carefully add 300 mi of ten per cent 
hydrochloric acid to each litre of diluted 
“toner. Once mixed, this bath will not keep. 


To continue the green toning proces: 
immerse the blue toned and washed 
print in the part 2 solution until the print 
the colour you want, Finally, wash the 
print in running water 3 


Using sulphide toner 


1 The Tetenal sepia toning kitis widely 
available and easy to use. Itconsists 


of concentrated liquid toner and 
a bleach solution 


4 Slide the print into the dish containing 
the bleach, gently agitating either 

with your fingers or by lifting opposite 
corners of the dish alternately 


-» 


7 Mix upa similar quantity of the 
ning solution, diluting it! — 4 
ih water. Filter the water first tf 
contains | 
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2 Start by diluting the bleach 1 4 
with water, Just before use. Prepare 
only as much solution you need to 
cover the printin the dish 


5 Continue bleaching until all the black 
silver image has been turned toa light 
yellow. buff colour—if in doubt, go on 
bleaching, since this can dono harm 


8 Place the bleached and rinsed print 
in the dish containing the toning 
solution. The toner acts gradually on 
the image, turning it sepia 


glues will do. 
latex on to 
appropri print and wait 
for it to dry to form a waterproof rubber 
coating. You can speed up the drying 
the latex 


the 


applying th 

1h wool or a Ane s 
the toning is complete wash and dry 
t and clean the latex off the 
rubbing with the fingers 


Darkroom 


3 Soak the print in warm wat 
fiver s before toning. This helps 
toensure even toning and prevent 
blotches and streaks 


for 


_| 


6 Wash the print thoroughly in running 
water. If the dish 1s placed in a large 
sink for this stage, drainage should 
present no problem 


i. 


9 Finally, wash the print thoroughly 
and dry itin the normal way. Dispose 
of the used sulphide solution in an 
outside drain 


proc pply 

As with many di 
the potential for t 
by your ir 
mastered the 
temptation to 
your prints are sepia toned, they will F 


other are 


no more exciting than if they were al: 
black nd white, Choose your ints: 
carefully, and only tone those that would 
really benefit from it. Or ight print 


can make all the differen: 


toning 
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Underatanding... 


nsicoati 


mu) 


The colourful sheen visible on the glass surface of 
most modern lenses is a special coating that plays 


a vital role in cutting down flare 


shadows 
pid. When a 


bright colour 


during 
part 


into the gl 


Ed Baxter 


Rainbow colours You can 
usually identify a 
multicoated lens by the 
coloured reflections from 
the coated surfaces 


Uncoated and coated Without 
coating, excess flare means 
low contrast (below left) ; 
contrast is much better with 

a coated lens (below right) 


4 


glass surf 
such as 

mentar ; 
faces, and los 


or more ele 
s that ther 
any as 20 air to 
where light is 


are as 


towards the 
e of it is absorbed by 
and anti 


with more ci 
signs. Soon, ho 


of magnesium 


of the film 
equal to oni 
wavelen 
one ten 
millimetre 
must be very pre 
cisely cont 

Uncoated 
fixed into a 
chamber fri 
removed by a va 
The coatir 
tained in 


ped out 


2 


ements 
ng 
coated 


VACUUM COATING 


the bottom of the chumber 
which is either heated, or 
bombarded with an electron 
beam. Small amounts of the 
coating material evaporate, 
and are deposited on the 
glass surface of the lens 
elements, 


How coating works 
‘oating relies on the 

nomenon of interference. 
This is the effect thai is seen 
when two waves with the 
same wave length combine. 
When the peak of one wave 
with the peak of 
the other, constructive inter- 
takes place, and the 
ves reinforce each 
r. Ifthe peak of one wave, 
on the other hand, coincides 
with the trough of the other, 
the cancel each other 
out, This is called destructive 
interference 


jen light waves ap- 
proach a coated lens sur- 
face, the first wave peak 


passes through 
and son 


@ coating, 
lected on the 
far side by the glass surfa 
of the lens. The reflected 
light travels back through 
s coating, but is r 
flected again where the lens 
coating meets the air. At 
this moment, the first wave 
peak has travelled twice 
through the thickness of the 
lens coating, Since the coat- 
ing layer is a quarter of a 
avelength thick, it has 
travelled half a wavelength 
farther than the unreflected 
wave peak that follows. Halfa 
wavelength is the distance 
from a wave peak toa trough, 
so the reflected wave peak 
lines up with the trough that 
follows behind. This causes 
destructive interference, and 
the reflected wave is can- 
celled out, 

In this way, lens coating 


the le: 


cuts down the amount of light 
reflected, but also reinforces 
the light that passes through 
the lens to form the image. 
The result is a dramatic in- 
crease in contrast, greatly 
reduced flare, and much 
higher transmission of light. 

A coated lens with six ele- 
ments transmits about 98 per 
cent of the light falling on it, 
Without coating it would 
transmit only 60 to 70 per 
cent. Modern lenses are ex- 
tremely complex in construc- 
tion, and zoom lenses with as 
many as 20 elements are not 
unheard of. Without lens 
coating, such lenses would be 
totally impractical, because it 
would be impossible to con- 
trol flare, and very little 
image forming light would 
reach the film. 

Uncoated lenses would be 
restricted to four or five ele- 
ments, and this would rule out 
most wide angle lenses for 
35 mm cameras. Even quite 
conventional lenses such as 
the 50 mm standard lens 
would not produce such good 
results, because almost every 
modern lens has to use many 
elements to reduce the num- 
ber of aberrations. 


Multicoating 
Lens coating is only effective 
for one wavelength of light, 
but white light is made of a 
whole range of wavelenaths 
throughout the spectrum (see 
page 198). Although a single 
coating considerably im- 
proves the transmission of 
light through a lens, it does so 
for one colour of light more 
than the others. By coating 
two layers on to a lens ele- 
ment, each layer a slightly dif- 
ferent thickness, it is possible 
to cut down reflection and 
flare even more. 

Multicoating, which is now 


Coating by evaporation 
The coating material is 
bombarded with electrons. It 
then evaporates to forma 
thin layer on the lenses 


quite common, may involve 
as many as six or seven dif- 
ferent layers on each glass 
element of the lens. Every 
layer cuts down the re- 
flected light of a particular 
colour, so transmission of 
light is improved right across 
the spectrum, 


Limitations of coating 

Coated lenses are a Vital 
contribution to good image 
quality, but coating cannot 
eliminate non-image forming 
light which is scattered by a 
dirty or scratched lens. 
Although it is important to 
keep a lens surface free of 
dust, a coated lens should be 
cleaned with great care. Lens 
coatings are quite hard and 
resilient, but grit on a clean- 
ing cloth can easily scratch 


the coating, and even the 
glass underneath. Lens e! 
ments can be repolished and 
recoated, but this is costly, 

Lens coatings cannot 
vent reflections fromm imper- 
fectly blackened surfaces in- 
side a lens mount or camera 
body, so even a multicoated 
lens can suffer badly from 
flare if the manufacturer 
skimped on other aspects of 
lens production 

Even the best multicoated 
lenses still suffer from ghost 
images when there is a bright 
light source in the picture. 
This is often unavoidable. 
unless a lens of simpler con- 
struction is used. 


Light waves Part of the 
light entering the lens is 
reflected back at the 
coating lens interface. It 
is reflected again atthe 
air-coating interface. The 
peak of the twice-reflected 
light coincides with the 
trough of the main light 


ns 


Advertising Arts 


World of photography 


Sir Cecil Beaton combined remarkable 
photographic talents with a successful career as 
writer and stage designer 


Double portrait Typical of Beaton's hy 
unusual approach to portratture is this 
picture of the writer W. H. Auden in 1930 


He 
eer 


Cecil Beaton 


Self-portrait The elegance and style 
that was a hallmark of Beaton's work 
shows even in his self-portraits 


Baba and friends 1928 Beaton’s sister 
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hout his 
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Noel Coward 1943 A stylish and dramatic 


re portrait capturing both the elegance 


Greta Garbo 1946 Taken at the height of 


famous 


719 


Keith Richards 1967 Eve 
phot a 


capture the spirit of the tir 


Bomb damage 1940 Confronted by 
ordinary people coping with th 
war, his work acquired a new direciness 


1/ Courtesy of 


abandoned his small 
. and took up a 
his re 


sined 


ula 


for 
ing to London: 
1939 Cecil Beaton was at 
aiting if he could 
n Elizabeth (now the 
the followir 
usual brief siting, the 
him several hours of her 
es made on that occasion 
us state rooms, in the gardens 
a Buckingham Palace— 
his royal pho 
more were to follow, 
eaton had not anticipated 
war, But alter war was 
ber 1939 he tried all 
jobs before obtaining 
the wartime Ministry 
given an open 
of everything that 
or propaganda, 
in an inevitable change 
the harsh rei es of 
nd the courage a! 
erdinary people, B 
with insight, sym 


asked & 


stograph Quee 


ya la 


arrival of 


fully trail 
instin 
applied both 
2 used his p 


for 


is one picture 
de of 


ining a 
n opinion 

ar Was over Beaton con- 
rk asa fashion photographer 
ere one of 
eriods, This was 
g but ultimately 
a Gar 


on was again 
He wrote in his 
fashions on 


pies appearing as 
It in their mouths. 


rong enough te 
hat are no longe 
© Beaton was applying 
fashions in photography 
In the mid 


1950s 


instead 


he 


in his perspective. By now 
in the true f 
s than in the imax 
12 world 

ingly to royal 
later pictures, 


Queen Mother in 
involved in his 


World of photography 


writing and in publishing his diaries 
ton now turned his attention more 
nd more to designing for films and 
theatre and even interiors. His truumphs. 


Aldous Huxley 1936 A simple effecuve 
device adds an extra dimension to this 
portrait of the author of” Island’ 


in designing sets and costumes for My ‘forever his shoe-lace, ar 
Fair Lady and Gigi were to give hima old exhorts the passers 
satisfaction that he no longer gained from buy her bunch of violets, The 


are all long since 

small but urate way, th 

lways'. Beaton's own photographs 

f squently of this unique quality 

Beaton's first pho hibit 
tion in its 


photography 

His success as a photographer 
in his i came about because 
vas not afraid to break new ground 
en a portraiture that had 
d lifeless. He fo 
2 he realized the c: 
narch of time—to 
moment 


came a 


xhibition Beaton 
held at the 
London he 


books, 


The emphazised this 

stating t > reason that F by a wholly new g 

find old photographs si tion familiar with, and at one with phote 
other medium 1s able to hold onto graphy. on for th 


particular moxy 
riainly one of 
aw to make 
ell as 


Ta 


Equipment file 


There are bound to be times when you find it hard to focus—in dim 
light, for example, or when in awkward positions. If this happens often, 
changing your finder or screen may help 


PENTAX 


Fc-1 


JAPAN 


Changing the screen 


ar circle in th 
across the diam 
out of focus parts of 
ect into two, but im-focus 
parts unbroken. This split image is pro- 
duced by a pair of tiny prisms, moulded 
on lo the underside of the plastic screen. 
The slope angle of the prisms is very 
critical, and niust be carefully matched 
to the focal length and maximum aper- 
ture of the lens with which the screen is 
to be used. If the angle 1s too steep, ene 
half the rangefinder circle will go 
black, making it npossible to focus, If 
the angle is too shallow, the accuracy of 
the rangefinder is reduced—rather like 
having too short a base length on a 
rangefinder camera (see page 614). 
Microprisms are constructed in a very 
similar way to rangefinder wedges, but 
they are much smaller, and they can be 
fitted to any F the focusing cercen, 
and can even completely c 
an out of focus image f 


micro- 


pr ster it up 
into tiny regular palttertis, This has the 
nering surfac 
. it appears 
nucro- 
Standard screens 
Standard focusing screens are usually 


made with a ci 
‘angefinde 


uation of split image 


microprisms, and plain 
i 


Split image focusing 

The split image focusing 
screens familiar to 

owners of many modern 
SLRs. With the standard 
lens. it works simply 

and efficiently—when the 
image isin focus, lines in 
the image in each hall match 
upand when its not in focus 
the image is split, But when 
a lens with a smal] maximum 
aperture is used, or ila 
faster lens is stopped 
down, one half goes dark 
and cannot be focused 
properly (below right) 


matt fin 
lines, or 


When the subject has straight 
learly defned contours, 4 split 
image rangefinder is ideal, ag these are 
bro! up by the central line Micro- 
prisms, on the other h . make it easy 
to focus on areas of even tone. For a 

angefinder spot to break a subject 
ly into two parts, the line on the 
ct must run at right angles to the 
direcuon of the break, Most cameras 
ive @ horizontal br but a few break 
the subject diagonally. This is somet 
more convement, particularly whe 
subject has no clear vertical lines. 

Microprisms are usually placed in a 
ring around the central rarigefinder spot, 
and this, in turn, is surrounded by 
another concentric ring of plain matt, 
free of fresnel lens circles which can 
mterfere with focusing. A few of the 
newer cameras have such a fine fresnel 
pattorn that thie plain matt ring ie dis- 
petised with, and focusing can be done 
On any part of the screen 

This standard screen gives accurate, 
easy focusing under normal conditions 
and wath a standard lens, but most photo- 
graphers take pict moa wide 
variety of diferent circumstances, offen 
with a range of different focal lengths 

One of the options for cameras that 
pt interchangeable 


creen thal has micraprisms matct 
the focal length of the lens in use. The 
Nikon FS, for example, has two different 


designs of focusing screen of this type. 
and both of these are available in four 
versions, suiting wide angle, standard 
telephoto and super telephoto lenses, 
One of the two screens has a central 
mucroprism circle and a clear surround, 
and the other is totally covered by 
aicroprisms. The exact choice of screen 
for use with a particular lens depends 
not just on the focal length of the lens, 
but also on maximum aperture 
use an ultra-fast standard lens such as an 
#/\.2, changing the screen for one fitted 
with steep angle prisms will result in 
more accurate focusing, particularly in 
poor light 

Conversely, iffor some reason you are 
obliged to use a lens that has quite a 
small maximum aperture, such as a 
macro or perspective control lens, then 
a screen incorporating less steep prisms 
will enable you to use the focusing aids 
more easily—they do not blackout as 
they would on a normal screen. 


Special screens 

Some photographers prefer a screea 
which has no focusing aids at all, and so 
most cameras that accept interchange- 
able screens have one of this type avail- 
able. Such screens are also useful if you 
frequently need to check depth of field. 
Although they darken when the aperture 
is closed, the image remains visible over 
the whole area of the screen, instead of 
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Changing viewfinders 
mm camer 


Advertising Arts 


when critical focusing 
simple waist leve 
nders are valuable for shots 


gle from eye 


Chequerboard screen One of the most 
useful alternative foc 
@ square grid that hi 
that the picture is complet 
this fs invaluable for architectural shots 


niversal 


y critical w Viewfinder accessories if your standard 
F finder is not hangeable you 
everyday hy i r may still be able to attach a flip-up 
e wail el finders, th Dioptres and eyesight correction = magnifier (left) (o your eyepiece, ora 


image of t Few graphe ely rc 


right angle viewer so you are not 
limited to aye-level viewing 


Viewfinder accessories 


a3 do not have interchange- 


tograpt 
ormal 


may need 


1 ; ‘ mera is 
as this stops 
mage wedg 
working. The graded I 
the scale of 


microprisms and split 


Improve your technique 


Slide copying 


Each of your slides is an original and cannot be replaced. If it is 
damaged or lost the picture is gone forever—unless you make a copy. 
Once copied, the original can be kept permanently, out of harm’s way 


Copying quality 2 good copy. 
§ there is inevitably a slight, bu 
5 acceptable 
5 defini 
ina copy 
5 (above), loss of qualit 


n- Bench top copier 5 ted bench 
as tO, h Tel 
nsive 


J 


ctor itself asa light source 


Jon Bouchiey/Mi 


Using a mirror // 


ure Minimum equipment Al! you need 
from your camera, you arough and ready 
copiesin the darkroom, using an camera and 


enlarger and a front silvered mirror needs very 


cate is y 


nlarger, but this set-up 
areful alignment 


Copies from your enlarger 


Using a slide copier 


Simple copier Inexpensive copiers are roy 
capable of giving quite reasonable $ si oon 
results and are easy to use 


Improve your technique 


its is that 


fg 5 Bench top copiers 


The third 


al 


transparenc! 
In many 
lens 


alle las 


quality duplicates 


using daylt 


Jon Bouchier 


facilities 
copiers vary. Some 
Copying procedure The first stage isto Focusing A bright light source is correction filters 


h 


na) ie 
slide ple cop! 
nda translucent plastic sheet aperture Jens and the imag 
s the il! 


ito the copier—I needed,as 


ermine the relationship 
the ligt 


and the amount of ¢ 
eded. Ali tl ts have 


and is, efore, only 
nm you need a grea’ 
work 

nvenient 
Jectronic flas 
nstant and readily 


rammed 
lar slide: 


General copying principles 


using, ther Inp r facsimile reproduction of 


Daylight can n and b you transparencies there are ber of 
ause of Its results. And if your cop’ factors which should al in 
onsisten sity and colour, you can 4 mind, no mz 


you only need a quicl 
ice duplicate 


exposure simply by moving the 
hich must be on manual of 
the dislance betweer 
or, for instanc 


being used 

ation, Make sure that the originals 

and dust free—scraten 
ks will al 


operation, 

cost, tungste 
at is usually pre 
procedure is 


Calculatic a 


way 
lide is to use an aerosol-t 
which allows you to direct a je’ 
into corners of the mount 
dust tends to lurk 
Details that have been lost g 
overexposure in the original cannot be 
ar slides. overed. It is possible to make sub- 
The main advantage of using small stantial improve 


will be needed in orde 
colour 
It is best 
between 
ency 


sourc 


In many cases, though, the small 
nce in balance can be 
easy to measure 
am TL metering sys 
ibering the ‘stop-do 


i has to 


jown since 1 


1 once the is 
st units do not 
p-down meteri 


Exposure For good results, you must 
shoota test roll. Place a small flash 

of distances from the 
the best exposure 


yun ata ran 
copier and p 
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Zoom copier courtesy of Sunagar 


Jon Bous 


suoD ney 
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t Test Roll A. 


Contrast control 


y* Small camera, : 
big city 


New York is visually one of the most exciting cities 


in the world. If offers the photographer unlimited 
material—even if only a 110 camera is used 


Rirplane’s wing 


th s 


ae | HAAN 


a’ Mie 
fe 


Street trader On the streets of New York 
there is plenty of activity to interest 
the photographer. The longer | 
allowed the shot to be framed so that 
the two areas of interest are balance 
salesinan together with his 
hoto was also 
sed for this humor vus combination of 
the passengers and the advertisement 


Tree The time of day makes a great 
difference to the appearance of the 
photograph. In the lo ning light 
nough to.qi 

jing. Man reading Th 


Assignment 


eable 


Reflection The surfaces of a glass 
building can provide striking subjects, 
combining the building and its 
surroundings in a single image 
Telephone Sergio looked for subjects 
which had a particularly American feel 
ike the wide angle view of a Market 
Stall which gives equal emphasis to 
the commodities and the customers 


Sergio Dorantes 


Summer holidays usually offer plenty of new 
subject material, but do not dismiss those 
sunny beaches as obvious photographic clichés 


Gulls John chose a small aperture, so 
the camera selected a slow shutter speed 
$ to emphasize the birds' movement 


133 


Relaxing in the sun 
Join looked for 


interest to 
slashes of 

gold, yellow and blue 

In the sea Making the 
camera vhoose a fast speed 
by using a wide aperture, 
found the Nikonos 

ts own in the 


good action shot Inthe pool 
The Ni r can also be 
partial ibmerged to 
provide an unusual image 
Eye shades John found a 
conventional camera and a 
telephoto lens more 

ful for candid shots 


Improve your technique 


_ Ultra 
wide angles 


Ultra-wide anglelenses allow you toinclude more of the 
subject than virtually any other lens—but unless handled 
carefully they can give bizarre, unwanted effects 


angle ler 
Ic 


andar 


s that the 


irtually the 


ther 


ends 


y aligned 


Cycling shet With a long exposure shot 
ofa moving cyclist taken from a car, the 

‘edge rush’ effect of an ultra-wide gives 
a tremendous impression of speed—but 
this kind of shot needs a straight, empty 

1 road and extreme caution 


Seaside shells An ultra-wide le 
enormous depth of field, and if it is 
stopped down, everything froma few 
centimetres to infinity is in focus 


has 


Coping with distortion 


VE fF uge the edg 


son 


Dave Rob 
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Improve your technique 


Sun and clouds Flare can be a problem 
h cheap ultra-wides, butif you 


not p use itcreatively 


House and fence With an ultra-wide 
m close to the subject for 
dramatic perspective 


Towering brick A mundane object 
ven a touch of drama with an ultra-wide 
The brick wa 
d the 
osure 


using a much longe 


Some photos deserve more than being left in an album. With a few 
simple techniques and materials, though, you can mount your prints for 
permanent display 


ate Nea % wien 
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Print display /f you are pleased with not only provides attractive 
your photographs, why not mountand —_—_decoration but may also spur you 
display them in your home ? This onto bettor shots 


a Oi. 8an 
9 | ce Colac el 
POUR | 8) EP a 


1 To dry mount a print you need an iron, 
Ja sharp hobby lenife, a rulor, mounting 
board and a piece of dry mounting tissue. 


Work ona flat clean suriace 


4 Now trim the mounting board to size. 
For straight edges. use a metal ruler and 
ja sharp scalpel with a new blade and 
protect the print with a cloth 


it is usually better 
n card rather than maskir 
{the paper during printin 
mori | than 


and white f 
emove all the 
y using a 


you mus’ 
soluble 
hypo clearing 
roughly f 
must 


ing tho 


they 


the proce to the manufactur 
instructi 
availabl 
vent har 
may “al 
But the r 
displa: 


ad carry out 


2 Tack the mounting tissue to the back of 
the print using tho side or tip of the iron 
Be careful not to damage the print with 
the iron by pressing too hard 


5 Cover the picture with a sheet of 
protective paper. Putitinits correct 
position and iron gently from the centre 
outwards to the edges 


uunting 
iting is 9a: 
mong t 
It invol 


-coaled tissue b 


the mounting b 


3 Alter trimming the print, place it on the 
mounting board. Make sure that the print 
is positioned square to the edges of the 
mounting board 


6 The whole process takes only afew 
minutes and should result in a print that 
is mounted permanently toa professional 
standard ready for framing 


‘ing 
print, you must place it 
on a clean surface and 


tack th e to the b carefully 

heating it with the tip of an old iron at its 
ing. Unfortunately, you car 

ld until 


If you use a 
neck that it conta 
ron as some 

al and melt again 
Fro 


you iron some 
acking iro 
with a flat he 


ad and you 
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Mounting with double-sided adhesive 


1 To dry mounta print with double-sided 


adhesive, first peel back the release 


paper from onc 
sheet cut just larc 


ide of the adhesive 
than the print 


4 Turn the print over on toa clean 
|surface and peel back the second 


release pi 
lon the back ofthe print 


worth 


nount mar 


inve 


aper. The adhesive is now left 


setling pr 


light 


2 Lay the adhesive sheet on the back of 
the printand apply firm, smooth 
pressure witha softcloth to bond the 
two together 


5 Lay the print carefully down on to the 
mounting board. Pressit firmly with the 
soft cloth to bond the print to the mount 
making sure it is perfectly flat 


I, aft 
that the t 
not to th 
too ho! 


not to the mount, the iron w 


There are a 
with t 


3 Now trim the print to the size you want. 
Use a sharp knife and a metal ruler. 
Protect the print from scratches and 
marks with the cloth under your hand 


6 Any surplus adhesive which finds its 
way to the print surface can be cleaned 
olf with lighter fuel. Do this before the 
adhesive hardens 


for mounting prints 
are pieces of lami 


i with a pla: 
used to hang the 


quite 


nd ready yunting blocks 


y adapted for b 


int in less thar 


If you are r 


yunting very 
y ld try to obtain lig! 
pol mounting blocks. Thes' 


ver one metre square and ar 
an impact adhesive 
nting pro 
pal 


with mn one 


Th 


edure is to F 
and lay on th 


ar sional 


photographers a 


Darkroom 


Making a simple card frame 


1 Mounted prints can be framed with a 2 First tape the print to its mounting 3 Cute square hole ina sheet of card 


simple card overlay mount and bonded _ board. This need not be particularly the same size as your mounting board. 
using ordinary adhesive tape and accurate, though the print should be The hole should be the size of the 


double-sided tape perfectly flat on its mount printarea you want to display 


- 


4 Put double-sided sticky tape around 5 Take care when you position the card 6 When youare satisfied that the frame 
the edge of the print. Now peel back frame, Make sure that it covers the isin the right place, finish by firmly 

the release paper and the print is (ape underneath and, if necessary. is pressing the frame and mount together 
ready for framing square to the picture with the cloth 


racice, Displaying the print 


ountin 


ect to the mounting i 


Hugo van : 
Lawick 


The wildlife of the vast Serengeti game reserve in East °* keleaty 5 kenually;. 1 
Africa has been the subject of Hugo van Lawick’s « Is. 1 didn't eee 
superb photography and research for over 20 years. ia job working wit \ 


Hugo van Lawick at 
Land Rover 


Deserted cub Lionesses often desert 
their young when they go hunting. 
Van Lawick used a 400 mm lens 


you shot 
recalls no 
thousand. 
an Lawick to 


The superb starling taking a bath at 
van Lawick’s camp, captured with 
a 560mm lens 


Lawick was fri 
ney and invit 


Hugo van Lawick 


t+ 


Hugo van Lawick 


Word of photography. 


National Ge 
over to W: 


phy was so 
ut and photograph 
ets, Van Lawick 
was not a Mie 
no experience of 
photogr ple. He was notused 

to talk and reli them—nor 
was he familiar with tt niques of 
‘snatch’ p! is art of photo- 
graphy is alm 2 posite of 
van La’ ypatien'ly S Fi. 

for hours on end for the animals of the & ‘ 
Serengeti 


wut to photograph 
“k travels alone. 
chimpanz 
hunting dogs may be his 

in thi Hehasa Attempted escape A Thompson's eventually 
nians at his basecamp gazelle catapulting backwards over a hangir 

at Lake Ndutu on the Serengeti, but he wild dog ina vain attempt to escape. Van 
only rarely does he take one of themona Lawick's only picture of this rare event 
trip to assist with the photography or 


only com 
staff of four Tanz 
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slowly to the right 7 
‘Sometimes, to get the right view. you would get bore: 

may want to get to within an inch of a spent sitting 
ular spot. 1 might decide, for 
ce, that I will photograph through 
vegetation and the only way to do that is 
to put your eye to the camera and drive of 


sition. A driver 
tofmytimeis you do n 
waiting, sometimes for ping on th 
around, 

aying awake for pictur 
in the hope nl 

kill. He Serengeti 
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Pink flamingos A young hyena chasing 
its prey which are ata disadvantage 
in their crowded feeding grounds 


Lioness and cub Van Lawick took this 
charming picture from a low viewpoint 
only twenty metres away from his subject 


Bull elephants feeding There are mora 
elephants per square kilometre in the 
Serengeti than anywhere else in Africa 
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Ngorongoro Crater Sometimes up toa 
million flamingos can be seen feeding 
onthe salt deposits of the soda lakes 


of van Lawick’s most celebrated achieve- 
ments. His first be 


had been cornmissio 


1s originally 
1 pr 

ahs, hyenas 
Lawick soon 
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the 
would be impossible 

Yr 


with human: nly hazard th 
ar hag a st wleday 


m. Through his pai 
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man—he wouldn id dog p surprised tne 
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th ambitions of travelling ind the 
a orld photographing an When he 
ut of var settled in East Africa, however, he 
ren 1 2c so enchanted by its beauty that 
lavishly ih noved on, Instead, through 
the animals « 


Equipment file 


Great savings can be made by buying secondhand, rather than new, 
equipment and you may be able to purchase items that you could not 
otherwise afford. But you should know exactly what to look for 


wt 
yains and rubk 


with hitt 


Careful choice 
Whether you buy 
privately or from 
a dealer, itis 
important to 
examine and, if 
possible, test 
equipment carefully 
before purchasing. 
Agreatdealcan 
be deduced from 
he general 
condition of the 
item. Althougha 
ertain amount of 


wear is acceptable, 
excessive wear or 
damage is not 


ignrr 
moun’ 


F 


Checking for faults More specific sync 
checks you can make include looking 

for dust or smears on tl mirror, a 
making sure the size and shape of the 
lens aperture are consistent for each h 
Fstop, and checking the battery | 
compartment for damage 


Correct synchronization All of the 
film gate is illuminated by the light 
froma correctly synchronized flash 


Equipment file 


Zhi 1 dd dl i The shutter Any 

F load a fil sluggishness in the 
7 shutter blinds may 

mean that speeds 

are ina 


ccurate 


Infinity focus 
u tf 1 Use a standard Jens 
tant subj 1efocusing to check the 

ut focusing screen and 
a le lens alignment 


y Meter checking 
t Compare the meter 
© inthe camera with 
one you trust 


Incorrect synchronization /fonly 
part of the film gate is illuminated, 
the synchronization is faulty 


Solarizatiion anc 
Sabattienehiectsmn. = 


Fogging or massive overexposure of film or paper seems an ne 
unlikely way of producing interesting images. But many 
dramatic pictures are produced using this principle 


usually abi 


Furrows Sabattier effects 
can produce dramatic 
changesin both tone and 
colour 

Old man Sabattier effects 
can also be muted, and the 
original colours remain 
recognizable 


Hervy/Explorer 


that the fir: 
normal ex 
ne en: 


Ethel Hurwicz 


shoulder 


straight line 
region 


100 10000 


solarization 


100,000 


(00 millio 


tin of the emulsion or with 
the lattice of atoms in the 
silver halide crystal, and so 
have no further effect on the 
process. When a piece of 
paper or film receives a mas- 
sive overexposure, however, 
bromine and iodine are re- 
sed in large quantities, and 
2 emulsion cannot cope 
halo 


image, forming silver halides. 
Some of the silver that would 
otherwise form the image is 
therefore lost and the result 
isa reduction in density. 

In fact, this drop in density 
would be seen on the charac- 
teristic curve of a film (see 
page 131), if this were ex- 
tended far enough. Photo- 
graphers are not normally 
interested in anything be- 
yond the shoulder of the 
curve because this marks the 
point wh jowever much 
extra exposure is given, no 
increase in density is pro- 
duced. If the film is given an 


re, 


exposure a million times that 
essary to produce the 


maximum density. the curve 
begins to fall once more, 
indicating that solarization has 
taken place, This would hap- 
pen on every film if manu- 
facturers did not take steps to 
preventit. 
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Characteristic curve Past 
a certain point, extra 
exposure resultsin a 
decrease in density. This 
is the area of solarization 


In practice 
Although at first it might 
seem unlikely that a photo- 
graph would receive a mil- 
lion times too much exposure, 
a picture which includes the 
sun has a lighting ratio in 
excess of a million to one. If 
something was not done to 
prevent solarization, the sun 
would appear on a print or 
slide asa dark disc 

To prevent this, special 
chemicals are added to the 
emulsion of the film during 
manufacture. These combine 
with the bromine and iodine 


Bright lines Characteristic 
‘Mackie’ lines produced by 
the movement ofexhausted 
developer between areas of 
dark and light tone after 
Sabatier re-exposure 


Monochrome Sabattier The 
basic effect can be judged 
from this negative print. 

The tones are not simply 
reversed, asthey would be 
with a normal negative— 
some parts of the picture 
have remained positive 


as they are released, and 
prevent them recombining 
with the silver image. Asa re- 
sult, modern films rarely 
suffer fi 1 solarization, 
Nevertheless, solarization 
can be very useful and some 
manufacturers produce print 


ing paper that uses solariza- 
tion to give a positive image 
directly without an  inter- 
mediate negative. 


‘This kind of printing paper, 
whi usually called auto: 
positive, is used to get a 
rough positive copy from the 
transparencies that printers 
use for book and magazine 
production, The contrast of 
such paper is very high, and 
quality is rather poor, but it 
makes it possible to make a 
black and white print from a 


colour slide very quickly 

In the darkroom, howe’ 
the Sabattier effer or 
pseudo-solarization, is more 


useful still. It is produced 
most easily with high contrast 
materials such as lith film, 
very hard bromide paper, 
and colour printing paper. 
Unfortunately the degree of 
control is limited, and it is 
almost impossible to repeat 
pictures, k se the appear- 
ance of the final image is 


affected by many factors— 
the intensity of the first and 
second exposures, the dura- 
tion of development and the 
itation of the film or paper 


Outlined images 

¢ the characteristics of 
images which are produced 
by the Sabattier effect is 1 
they often have prominent 
lines between areas of dark 
and light tone. These 


Hed Mackie lin 


are ci exha| 
developer flowing from the 
dark areas of the picture on to 
adjacent heavily ex- 
posed areas. Here t 

concentrations of alkali bro 
mide in the exhausted 
de er restrain develop- 


ment of the fogged pale tone, 
and a sharp line of low di 
sity appear 
If the Sabatier effect is 
used to manipulate a neg 
tive or print, the result is 
usually very dense 
almost opaque. For this re 
‘on, such images are 
to produce a 
image. Th 
rast of th 
makes the lines bety 
areas of dark and light tone 
even more prominent 


er 


and 


is inci 
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Creative approach 


Portraits taken by available light indoors too often 
yield only simple likeness pictures. But by using its 
peculiarities, available light can transform portraits et ; 

into telling personality studies i W k 


Girl in chair The diffuse light froma “ 
window can be ideal for portraits, The 

light becomes more diffuse as you move 
away from the window 


Ringmaster This colourful portrait, by 
clever and careful posing, tell: 
something about a man, who is very 
proud of his own image 


jain str he deg fd 
George Cole The image of the act 
face was burned out during printi 


Afternoon sunlight often yields a mellow 
peaceful portrait 


Creative approach 


Boutique A shop window provided the 
iltumination for this striking study 
Couple ata window Black and white 
film is better for a portrait in which 

the background is cluttered 

Old couple Using natural lighting from 
window opposite, the photograph has 
caughta quiet m: when the couple 
display their family album 


ctor on 
Chinese Room ligh 
adequate when us 


World of photography 


George Eastman 
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George Eastman The inventor of the 

5 snapshot and the creative genius behind 
8 Kodak, the most important company in 
ko photographic history 
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dissatisfied with the need 


around ‘a pac 


to carry 
horse load’ of equipment 
and chemicals, In 1878 he read in The 


British Journal of Photography of the 
new, improved gelatin dry pl 
invented by Dr R. L. } 


perfected by 1878. This not 
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The Eastman 

Walker rollholder 
fitted on the back of a 
standard plate camera, on sale in 1885 


a portable darkroom to prepare the 
plates, but also made it possible to give 
instantaneous’ exposures. The new 
process was very much faster than its 
predecessors, with exposures of a frac- 
tion of a second, This made it possible 
to hold the camera by hand and use 
action-stopping shutter speeds. 


Eastman immediately tried out the 
new formula for himself and set to work 
to establish a manufacturing process. By 
the following summer, he had invented 
amachine to coat plates with the emulsion 
and went into commercial production in 
1880. His plates soon acquired a repu- 
tation for quality 

While the new plates simplified photo- 
graphy, the heavy and fragile glass 
plates were awkward to carry around 
and Eastman looked for ways of re- 
placing them. In 1884, with camera 
maker William H. Walker, Eastman 
divised a rol]holder—an adaptor for the 
standard plate camera which took a roll 
of sensitive negative paper long enough 
for 24 or 48 exposures. The Eastman— 
Walker rollholder was marketed in 
1885, with a new roll negative ‘film’, in 
which the emulsion could be stripped 
from the paper base after exposure and 
processing, and transferred to a trans- 
parent support, 

The rollholder enjoyed some success 
but the cumbersome cameras and messy 
chemicals put many potential photo- 
graphers off. Eastman therefore launched 
a new camera in June 1888, designed 
specifically to take the effort out of 
photography and give it popular appeal, 
Conscious of the importance of a name 
Eastman needed a name that was both 
distinctive and easy to pronounce in 
most languages. The name he decided 
on was ‘Kodak’, 

The Kodak was a small box-form 
camera, 90 mm high, {0 mm wide and 


An American family at home Taken on 
a revised version of the first Kodak 
which produced circular exposures 


The Kodak, 1888 Eastman's first camera 
shown here with the first commercial 
celluloid roll film. Portable and easy 

to operate, it was an instant success 


5 mm long, light and easy to hold. An 
ogra rollho! h paper 

am in 
wfinder, but 
ed into the 
€ field of view of 
The great depth of 
made focusing un- 
was simple: the 


There was no v 
lines 


d by pressing a button. A 
the exposed film, 

ost important part of Eastman's 
F er, was the follow-up to 
sasoning that it was the 


mera with the slogan 
we do the rest.’ 


ersuaded a manu- 
ell clear sheets 
lulose which were coated with the 
These were 
howev 


The Brownie (above and below) was 
low priced and was the first camera that 
nearly everyone could afford to buy. 

It was an immediate success—over 
100,000 were sold in the first year—and 
the Brownie and its many successors 
were to be the first cameras for many 
generations of photographers 


World of photography 


EASTMAN 
KODAK CO.’S 


BROWNIE == 
CAMERAS 21.00 


Make pictures 24 x 24) inches. 
Load in Daylight with our six 
exposure film cartridges and are 
so simple they can Le easily 


Operated by 
any School 
Boy or Girl. 


Forted eh foe Meniscus 
ences and Gu! improved 
Hersfor anap shots 


bootlet giving 
fetta 


Sotheby's Belgravia 


patented a roll film made from thinner 
nitrocellulose. The Eastman company 
went into production immediately and 
cornered the market. Nitrocellulose 
roll films had in fact been invented 
independently in England two years 
earlier by the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin, 
but his patent was not granted until 1898. 
Nevertheless, after a law suit lasting 12 
years, the Eastman company had to 
make a huge settlement in favour of the 
owners of Goodwin's patent, the Ansco 
company, By that time, however, Eastman 
had a Virtual world monopoly of the 
roll film market. 

The first Eastman cameras to use the 
new roll film were the Pocket Kodak 
camera and the Bullet camera, which 
introduced a range of roll film box 
cameras which were to last into modern 
times. In 1897 the small and pocketable 
Folding Pocket Kodak camera was 
marketed, introducing the §8 x 82 mm 
rolifilm negative format which remained 
popular for sixty years. 

The need to load the camera in the 
dark was eliminated in 1895, when 
Eastman adopted an invention by Samuel 
Turner. The film was attached to a longer 
length of black paper and wound on a 
spool. The paper protected the film from 
light during loading and unloading, and 
exposure numbers printed in white on 
the back were visible through a red 
window in the back of the camera. 

However, the biggest boost to the 
growth of snapshot photography came 
m 1900, when Eastman launched the 
Brownie camera. Aimed especially at 
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courtesy of the Kodak Museum, Harrow 


By 


‘The Vest Pocket Kodak The Series II] 
Diomatic, shown here, had an 83 mm 
Jens and a separate lever to adjust the 
focus and the aperture 


The 1914 Kodak Autographic The user 
could open a flap at the back of the 
camera and write information on to the 
film. It also had a built-in stand 


children, the Brownie camera was a 
simple, small cardboard and wooden 
box camera, taking pictures 58 mm 
square. The name of the camera was 
taken from the characters created by the 
Canadian author and illustrator Palmer 
Cox, whose stories about the Brownies— 
little pixie-like creatures—were ex- 
tremely popular with children in the 
1890s. The camera had a V-shaped 
guide marked on the box, like the 
original Kodak camera, rather than a 
viewfinder—though a clip-on reflecting 
viewfinder was available as an optional 
extra for those who wanted it. 

While the box camera was simple, 
reliable and cheap, it was relatively 
bulky, The Folding Pocket Kodak camera 
range was more compact when folded, 
but pockets needed to be rather large to 
contain them! A trend towards more 
‘pocketable' cameras began with 
Houghton's Ensignette of 1909, which 
measured only 100 mm x 50mm x 20 
mm when closed. While it was very 
popular, its success was eclipsed by that 
of the Vest Pocket Kodak camera 
introduced in 1912, 

The VPK, as it was popularly known, 
used 127 roll film, and closed down to 


120 mm x 60 mm x 25 mm, It opened 
out on lazy-tong struts, and took a 
negative 40 mm x 62 mm. It was 


exceptionally popular, and almost two 
million were sold between 1912 and 
1926, Its small size made it especially 
popular with soldiers during the First 
World War, 

In 1914, Eastman launched a new range 
of folding cameras jorporating an 
invention by Henry Gaisman. Lifting a 
flap on the back of the camera revealed 
the backing paper of a special roll film. 
The film was protected from the light by 
a layer of blackened tissue between 
the backing paper and the film, Pressure 


from a metal stylus, supplied with the 
camera, made the tissue transparent and 
exposed the film at that point. So by 
writing on the backing paper with the 
stylus you could record exposure 
details, dates and locations for each shot. 
When the film was developed, the 
>vealed on the film between 


This Autographic feature was fitted to 
most Kodak cameras until the 1930s, 
when more sensitive films made the 
practical. Several of the larger 
Autographic Kodak cameras had 
‘oupled rangefinder to simplify 
focusing—a remarkably advanced 
feature for the time. 

By the 1920s, snapshot photography 
had become a feature of life for many 
families. Equipment had become 
relatively cheap, and sales increased. 
The 1920 sales of Kodak cameras alone 
were five times those of 1914. A feature 
of several box cameras in the 1920s was 
the provision of built-in close-up devic: 
The Ensign All-Distance camera (1927) 
had a lens which could be brought into 
position by pressing a lever. 

In the late 1920s Eastman introduced a 
range of cameras in fashion colours 
Breaking away from the traditional 
black, both box and folding cameras 
were decked in a range of as many as 
seven coloured coverings. Some of 
them, like the Vanity Kodak cameras, 
had special matching silk-lined cases. 
most remarkable were the Beau 
of 1930, styled by the 
ig) Walter 
dramatic and stylish 


The Beau Brownie, 1930 A specially 
designed range introduced to attract 
anew section of the camera buying 
public to photography 
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High jinks on the 
beach, 1914 Eastman’s new 

cameras triggered off the popular 
craze for taking holiday snapshots 


In the ar, Eastman made an In the 
extraordinary gesture to mark the 50th death might 
anniversary of his company, now a huge company, t 
international organization. He gave away to day control, finding time for the first 
over 500,000 Anniversary Hawkeye time in his life for relaxation, including 
cameras, each distinguished by a gilt two safari trips to Africa. In 1932, in the 
badge. He had, over the years, given grip of a painful terminal disease 
away the greater Eastman cleared up his affairs, di: i 
fortune to variou: of his remaining fortune and the 
the University of Rochester his life, leaving a note ‘My work is 
Massachussetts Institute of Technology, done, why wait?’ He had launched 
and had founded a series of Eastman It 
Dental Clinics throughout the world. He 
had pioneered profit sharing, insurance 
and pension schemes for his employ 


, conscious that his sudden 
ortunes of his 
hdrew from day 


Darkroom 


Retouching 
prints 


Print retouching is a valuable technique for repairing 
or restoring marked and damaged prints. With some 
practice, it can even be used for creative afterwork 


Retouching kit An inexpensive kit 
suitable for most retouching needs 
consists of: a selection of colour 
photographic dyes 1: reducer 2; 

cotton wool3; tissue paper 4; a set of 
brushes §; a scalpel 6; plastic rubber 7; 
and spotting paint 8 


Knifing Instead of bleaching 

you may prefer to scrape away 

the emulsion layer where a blemish 
has occurred. Simply swab the print 
with water and use a scalpel to scrape 
the emulsion from its support base 


3 
3 
< 
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One of the most frustrating experiences 
that can happen to the photographer is to 
spend a great deal of time and effort 
making a print from a cherished photo- 
graph and then emerge from the dark 
room to find it has a small but unsightly 
blemish. If the print is to be shown only 
to friends, you may be prepared to 
accept it, but if the print is to be put on 
permanent display it has to be perfect. 

Providing the negative is in good 
condition, you may be able to make the 
print again once you have identified and 
removed the cause of the blemish. But 
should the negative be at fault or should 
you wish to save the blemished print, 
the print must be retouched 

Retouching is, in many ways, a last 
resort and should be avoided if possible, 
Take meticulous care when handling 
negatives and prints to avoid finger 
prints and do your utmost to reduco 
dust. Store negatives properly to pre- 
vent scratches and make sure that films 
and prints dry evenly. 

Whenever a print seems to need 
retouching, try to trace the cause of the 
blemish back to its source and take the 
necessary steps to prevent it happening 
again. Where the fault is on the negative, 
so your only chance of getting a good 
result is to make a print and retouch it, 
itis worth printing on fibre-based paper 
rather than resin-coated (RC) paper 
because it is much easier to retouch 
fibre paper. A matt paper is also prefer- 
able to a gloss since most retouching 
dyes dry to a matt finish, and may show 
up against a gloss surface. If you do 
want a gloss finish, you can add a little 
gum arabic or the gum from the sticky 
flap of an envelope to give the re- 
touching dye a glossy finish. 

‘The nature of retouching depends on 
the blemish, Some blemishes, in fact, 
can be removed very simply by washing 
the print aqain. Stains from ink or tea 
splashes, for instance, can often be 
removed by thorough washing and 
swabbing, particularly in the case of RC 
papers since the plastic protects the 
print. When swabbing RC papers be 
careful not to scratch the surface since 
this makes retouching difficult. Fibre- 
based papers, on the other hand, are 
less easily damaged but need to be 
dried carefully. 
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Torn photograph The 
damaged original was first 

copied and then used for all 
retouching. Only faint traces 
ofthe tear jointremain 


Spotting after knifing After 
knifing an RC print you may have 
to key the surface with white 
paint before spotting in the 
normal way to restore detail 


When the blemish cannot be removed 
by washing, proper retouching tech- 
niques are needed. A dark blemish can 
emical reducers or 
removed with a knife, White marks can 
be darkened by ‘spotting’ with a 
pencil, paint or dyes 


Chemical reduction 
Unwanted dark areas of the print can be 
lightened by careful application of a 
ution of Farmer's reducer 
ke up your own reducer by 
mixing 50 grams potassium ferricyanide 
make 500 ml (Solution A), 
odium thiosulphate with 
100 ml (Solution B). For 
se, mix one part A, five parts B with 
between 10 and 30 parts water according 
to the strength of reducer required 

Although you can soak the print in 
reducer to lighten the entire picture, the 
normal approach is to apply the chemical 
only to the unwanted dark areas, Never- 
theless, it is usually worth presoaking the 
print in water containing a little wetting 
agent. Keep another dish of clean water 
handy while applying the reducer to 
guard against mistakes. 

If the dark blemish is fairly large, you 
can apply the reducer with cotton wool, 
carefully dabbing the affected area. For 
a small dark spot, apply the reducer 
with a fine hair brush. It should take a 
number of applications to significantly 
lighten the blemish: quick reduction 
indicates that the solution is too strong 
for even results and should be diluted 
with a sufficiently weak solution. Any 
reducer that smudges into the wrong 
areas can be removed by washing the 
print immediately in the dish of water. 


Combined images To record this rare When 1 
screening ofa historical film, the wash tt 
photographer had to make one exposure water and 
for the screen, and one for the crowd. 

The separate negatives were combined Knifing 
in printing and carefully retouched to Small dark blemist 
disguise small overlaps by careful 


ish is sufficiently light, But this is a very difficult technique and 

oughly in clean you should practise on waste ph 
graphs before you try your hand or 

valuable print, Do not a 

but the sm 

can be rem Use a scalpel with a 

raping with a sharp knife, point to y scrape the blemish away 


need to paint over the area with white 
watercolour or process white paint, 
to provide a suitable key for tl 
stage which follows 


Spotting 

Small light toned blemishes can 
retouched by spotting with paint or 
Spotting may also provide a 
native to che 


wate 
‘ey or specially des 
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1 To spot a print, start by diluting 2 After choosing or mixing your colour, _3 Carefully apply the spotting medium, 
a speck of spotting paint ina small carefully dry the brush of excess paint _using a gentle stippling action, rather 
amount of water by wiping it on tissue than painting strokes, to build up tones 
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photographic dyes. These are applied 
with very fine brushes from sizes 00 to 
3. If possible, use best quality sable 
brushes, Always keep them clean and 
protect them from damage by storing 
them in a box. 

Blacks in a print can vary from brown 
to blue black, so the dyes or watercolours 
must be mixed to match the tone sur- 
rounding the blemish perfectly. Practise 
with different tone mixtures on waste 
prints until you are confident you can 
apply the correct tone to the print. Try 
to handle the print as little as possible 
since grease can prevent the paint from 
taking properly, Some professional 
retouchers recommend damping the 
print first to improve the way the print 
takes, but you will probably find it 
easier to work ona dry print. 

To achieve the right tone, dilute the 
dye or paint and slowly build up the 
tone to match the print using a fairly dry 
brush. If the print is grainy, build the 
tone up by a stippling action. Be careful 
to apply very weak tones and build up 
gradually since it is very difficult to 
remove tone once it is on the print, 

The best way to deal with large 
blemishes is to use a pressurized air- 
brush since the spray can be finely 
controlled and you can build up the 
tones layer by layer to achieve a 
graduated shading effect, The areas that 
are not to be toned must be covered 
with plastic masking film, When the 
mask is removed the edges must be 


4To bleach out detail, first prepare 
a small quantity of reducer. Then apply 
it carefully to the chosen spots 


softened by hand retouching. This is a 
difficult technique and is explained fully 
In a subsequent article. 


Retouching in colour 

Colour prints can be retouched with 
dyes in much the same way as black and 
white prints, gradually building up the 
colour from yellow, cyan and magenta 
dyes until it matches the print, The dyes 
are available in kits and may be already 
made up into certain colours. 

White flesh tone dyes need consider- 
able dilution if they are not to appear 
brown. Leaf green is a useful subdued 
green for colouring foliage. Black can be 
altered by adding blue to give a cold 
black, or brown to give a warm black 


Spotting with colour dye Carefully dilute small quantities of dye and carefully 
mix—and test—the colours belore attempting to spota print 


5 Carefully mop excess reducer before 
ithasa chance to run, or over-bleaches. 
Otherwise rinse the whole print 


6 You can modify whole areas by 
bleaching—here, respositioning a sunset 
—before washing and spotting 


Before you begin to retouch, you must 
analyze the final colour very carefully so 
that you know roughly what proportion 
to mix the dyes. Try out various mixtures 
of dyes on an old, clean plate and a 
spare print with similar tones to the one 
you are retouching, Add a smal! amount 
of wetting agent to the dyes in order to 
keep the colour even. 

Wherever the retouching needs a 
hard edge—with dust marks, for ex- 
ample—use a fine brush ona dry print. 
When retouching large, poorly defined 
areas, the print should be kept wet. 
Presoak it in water containing a little 
wetting agent and then swab it occasion- 
ally with damp cotton wool, taking care 
to keep the print completely flat on a 
sheet of glass or smooth plastic-topped 
table. The dampness keeps the edges 
of the retouching soft. 

With colour prints, as with black and 
white pictures, you should be careful 
not to over-retouch. Too much re- 
touching can look as bad, or worse, as 
too little, 


Creative retouching 

Once you master basic retouching 
techniques, you may begin to appreciate 
that they have far wider possibilities 
than simply disguising printing blemish- 
es. They can be used creatively, for 
instance, for hiding unwanted detail— 
perhaps unsightly wrinkles in a portrait. 
Just a few examples are shown here 
Further possibilities are explored in a 
subsequent article. 
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The male nude presents the photo- 
grapher with all the problems usually 
associated with female nude photo- 
graphy, But since the field remains 
virtually unexplored, solutions are 
harder to find, The male nude images 
that do exist have tended to highlight a 
man's strength, speed or skill, 

The photographer of the nude male 
form must be more aware than usual of 
what the photograph is trying to act 
This should be reflected in the choice of 
pose and the mode of lighting. 

Jake Wynter. who had never photo. 
graphed the male nude before, decided 
to approach the assignment much as he 
would of done had the subject been 
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Male nude 


Male photographers often shy away from photographing nude men. 
Jake Wynter has come up with a refreshing approach 


Flash Jake Wynter used his Hasselblad 
for this shot, obtaining the full 

benefit of the 6 x 6 cm format to draw 
out the detail in the subject. A 150 mm 
Jens was used, with an 81 A filter adding 
warmth to the picture 


Undressing Most of the photographs on 
this assignment were taken on Jake's 
35 mm Nikon, lis vertsatility helped him 
convey a sense of movement while 
giving good quality results 


Relaxing Jake's approach has produced 
a natural look which avoids either overt 
sexuality—the traditional approach— 

or coyness 


Jake Wynter 


f 


Dual flash By positioning a unit on 
each side of the camera, and as close to 
the lens as possible, only a slight 
shadow is thrown on to the background 


Boy and girl Overhead daylighting 
and a large foil reflector produced a 
soft, diffused lighting effect and mini- 
mized shadow. An 85 mm lens was used 


Assignment 


female. Jake was determined to avoid 
the macho approach so often employed 
in male nude photography. He believed 
that the softer features of his model were 
unsuited to the sort of contrasty direc- 
tional lights which are used to give a 
sculptural effect of the whole body. 

"Posing the model’, Jake agreed ‘was 
the most difficult part of the whole 
assignment’. For most of the shots, he 
found it best to keep the model doing 
things—dressing or towelling himself 
off—so that a more spontaneous effect 
was achieved. 


The first picture, taken on his Hassel- 
blad, was a posed shot using flash. This 
was one of the few postures that Jake 
had actually decided upon before he 
began the assignment. He took a pre- 
liminary shot using a Polaroid back on 
the camera to check the exposure and 
the composition. Although the results of 
this experiment were not an encouraging 
as he had hoped, Jake remained con- 
fident that the shot was worth taking and 
pressed ahead. 

The camera was about three metres 
from the subject and the flash head was 
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Drying off By employing the dual flash 
technique, Jake has successfully avoided 
the flat appearance often rendered by 
this type of lighting. In this shot taken 
through an 85 mm lens the model's skin 
has been given a sol, silky texture 


Dressing The sweater adds a touch of 
colour to this shot without distracting 
the eye from the subject's main features 


placed close to the camera. By posi- 
tioning the model one metre from the 
wall, Jake achieved the pleasing shadow 
effect on the background. 

Jake prefers simplicity in his photo- 
graphic techniques. For his daylight 
shots he positioned a large board 
covered in wrinkled aluminium foil on 
the floor in front of the subject and 
angled it at about 45°. This resulted in the 
very soft diffused light. 

‘The natural light, though,meant using 
the camera at shutter speeds of about 
1/30 second so it was important to use a 
tripod and not to allow too much move- 
ment by the subject. 

For the shot of the model alone on the 

bed, again taken using the board 
reflector, Jake deliberately chose a 
pastel colour for the bedspread so as to 
avoid any distracting effect. 
It took about a dozen rolls of film 
before Jake was confident that he had 
achieved a satisfactory range of shots, 
The results are a welcome departure 
from the more stereotyped image of the 
male nude as the symbol of virile 
masculinity. 


Creative anproach 


All too many photographs of moving subjects lose out because they 
are frozen, like statues, in their setting. But with a little thought, you 
can convey a sense of movement and give your pictures more impact 


In the early days of photography, 
ad to rm in still for an 


subjects 
ure of 
image 
Repro- 


at their 
p in the picture 
Victorian family por- 
hild appears 
so frequently as a ghostly blur, show 


that it was quite difficult to ‘hold it’ for 
so long. Movement spoiled the picture. 
Although photographers hat 
reed f 


still almost automatically freeze in front 
of a camera and do not expect it to be 
able to cope with movement at all. In 
fact the opposite is true. The camera can 
not only capture motion extraordinarily 
well, but can emphasize and exploit it, 
and even give the appearance of motion 
when none is actually there. 

There are few things in the world that 
are really still. Some situations are full 
of action, while in others movement is 
more subtle. You can suggest movement 


Horses A /ast shutter speed captured 
the speed and excitement of this race. 
Even the ice is caught in mid air 


of any kind ina still photograph by using 
three basic techniques—freezing the 
action, blurring the image or using a 
quence to show movement patterns 


Freezing a moment in time 1s one ot 
the 


the 
camera. It is probably the 
way of conveying movement, 


most remarkable abilities of 
t dram 
making 
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Cricket Electronic flash is the most 
successful way of capturing the rapid 
movement ofa small insect, like this 
flying cricket 
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In the case of smooth motion, such as 
that ofa racing car or a skier, a relativ 
slow shutter speed can ised 
preserve a sharp image, with the 
background streaking. In this ca 
there are two advantages—the 
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moving subject to stand ot 
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Umpire A slow shutter speed shows 
the only movement made by the 

tennis umpire—an amusing effect. 
Sandcastle A sequence clearly shows 
the movement of the tide as it threatens 
to engulf the sandcastle 


Creative approach 


Red Arrows it is always worth waiting 
for the exact moment when the action 
peaks, as in this picture where the planes 
forma pattern as they separate 
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the focusing screen. This 
action is referred to as rising 
front. The lens can also be 
moved downwards to include 
the base of the subject or 
more of the foreground. 

Moving the lens sideways 
—a movement known as 
crossfront — means that a 
picture can be taken from a 
viewpoint slightly to one 
side of the subject. This is 
particularly useful when 
Photographing highly re- 
flective subjects such as a 
room containing mirrors, 
because it enables the photo- 
grapher to avoid reflections 
of camera and tripod. 


Swinging movements 
While the lens is moved 
parallel to the film, to frame 
different areas of the subject, 
the angle of both front and 
back standards can be 
changed to ensure that near 
and distant parts of the 
subject are in focus even at 
wide apertures. 

When the lens and film 
standards are parallel, as 
they are in small format 
cameras, the zone of sharp 
focus forms a flat plane, 
parallel to the surface of the 
film, This is fine when the 
subject of the picture is also a 
flat plane, parallel to the film, 
like a painting hanging on a 
wall, but if the subject lies at 
an angle to the camera, it is 
less convenient. 

Using the swinging move- 
ments of a sheet film camera, 
the front standard can be 
swung forward so that the top 
Of the focusing screen or nim 
is focused on a closer point 
than the bottom, and the 
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The value of rising front 


Tilting the camera results in an image with converging 
vertical lines, whatever camera you use 
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Keeping the camera level Vertical lines are kept parallel, 
but notall of the subject isincluded 


Rising front Only a view camera, or perspective control lens, 
can include all the subject, with perfect verticals 


plane of sharp focus no 
longer lies parallel to the 
film, but instead lies at an 
oblique angle to it. 


By careful adjustment of 
the angles of the camera back 
and front, it is possible to 
take a picture in which details 


only a few centimetres from 
the camera and many metres 
away, are in focus, even at 
full aperture. 

The position of the plane of 
sharp focus depends on the 
precise angles of the camera 
and lens standards, The best 
focus is obtained when lines 
drawm through the lens stan- 
dard, the film standard and 
the subject plane all meet at 
the same point, This is called 
the Scheimpflug relationship, 


Combinations 
Camera movements can be 


front can be combined, for 
instance, (0 change the 
apparent perspective of the 
subject or to deliberately 
distort its shape. Swing is 
also combined with rising 
front to ensure that the 
comers of the image are not 
cut off when the lens is 
raised almost to the limit of 
its covering power (see page 
3017). Of course, combined 
movements are complicated 
to carry out, and constant 
checks on the focusing screen 
are needed to ensure that all 
parts of the subject are in 
focus, and in the right place, 
This may be very difficult 
when the lens is stopped 
down to the working aper- 
ture—ofien #45 or f[64— 
because the focusing screen 
goes so dark that it is prac- 
tically impossible to see the 
image. Many photographers 
using sheet film cameras will 
therefore use instant film in a 
special holder to check depth 
of field. 


will be in perfect focus 


The Scheimpflug relationship When the Jens, film and 
subject planes meet at a common point, all of the subject 
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Advertising Ans 


Improve your technique 


Despite their obvious physical differences, mirror lenses and refracting 
telephotos have a common function. But when should you use a mirror 
lens rather than a telephoto and how do you get the best from it? 


Ei 
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Pictures taken with super telephoto 
lenses always look impressive—per- 
spective is flattened, and distant scenery 
is dramatically enlarged. But most 
people are put off by the size and weight 
of the lenses—the longer ones are 
virtually impossible to hand hold, and 
few lenses longer than 300 mm will fit 
into the average camera bag 

Mirror lenses have overcome these 
problems of size and weight. By folding 
the optical path of the light entering the 
lens, so that it travels three times along 
the barrel, it is possible to cut down bulk 
and mass to a small fraction of that of a 
conventional lens. 

Mirror, or catadioptric, lenses are not 
new—they have been around since the 
earliest days of photography, and the 
first portrait was taken using a lens that 
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reflected light, instead of refracting it. 
For a long time, though, problems of 
design and construction made the 
commercial use of mirror lenses im- 
practical and until recently they were a 
costly novelty. This has changed, and 
mass production has brought the cost of 
mirror lenses down toa level comparable 
with ordinary telephoto lenses. 

Mirror lenses are no longer confined 
to the upper reaches of the focal length 
range, either. Focal lengths as short as 
250mm and 300 mm are available, though 
500 mm ‘cat' lenses are more common, 
At the other end of the scale, there are 
2000 mm mirror lenses in routine pro- 
duction, and longer focal lengths can 
be made up to order—though these are 
really astronomical telescopes adapted 
for use as a camera lens. 


Jump for joy Mirror lenses form ring- 
‘shaped highlights on out of focus 
parts of the subject 


Reflector or refractor ? 
There are a number of important 
Gifferences between mirror lenses and 
conventional refracting lenses, and these 
differences affect the way that mirror 
lenses are used 

In a conventional lens, an iris dia- 
phragm is fitted to control the width of 
the beam of light which enters the lens. 
It is impractical to fit an iris diaphragm to 
a mirror lens, however, because of the 
large diameter and optical construction, 
with a central obatruction. Reducing the 
aperture would seriously degrade per- 
formance. All the mirror lenses which 
are commonly available therefore have a 
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In the lead Because they can only be 
used at full aperture, mirror lenses 
have very little depth of field 


Small wonders These lenses—300 mm, 
500 mm and 1000 mm—are only a third 
the length of their refracting counterparts 


are prone to vibration and camera s 
80 it is best to use some kind of 
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The shorter foci agth mirror 
have no tripod so 
since they are quite small and light, but 
those over 500 mm generally have a 
standard 3 inch thi pod bush. 

An ordinary medium weight tripod is 
quite adequate for 500 mm and shorter 
models, For a 1000mm le: 2avy duty 
tripod is needed to eliminate vibration, 
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corrector 2 s baffle tube 


secondary mirror primary mirror 


focal plane 


want to be encumbered by a tripod, you Curved mizrors 
may find that it is possible to hand-holda Two reflections of 
mirror lens at the higher shutter speeds. the image take 
250 mm, 300 mm and 500 mm lenses give place in the barre! 
acceptable results at 1/500 second or ofa mirror lens 
faster, but az a general rule, it is best to 

use thefastestspeed possible,Remember Red raft The 

that the pictures from any long lens will _red filter that is 
seem sharper if you use a tripod built into some 


Focusing a mirror lens is not as easy mirror Jenses may < J 
as focusing a standard or shorttelephoto give striking 8 
lens. The small aperture—usually /8 or results with oO 
smaller—causes the microprisms and colour film 2 


rangefinder wedges on standard focus- 
ing screens to black out, The solution is 
to use the plain ground glass portion of 
the focusing screen, or if your camera 
accepts interchangeable screens, to fita 
different one, Screens are available 
which have plain matt glass all over, or 
which have focusing aids with prism 
angles more suitable for slow lenses 
(see page 724), 

Mirror lenses have two unique features 
that affect focusing. First, there must 
always be a filter in the path of the light 
if the lens uses rear mounted filters. 
Although some mirror lenses accept 
filters on the front, many of them have a 
huge front element, and filters would be 
very costly. If it is fitted behind the lens, 
the filter becomes an integral part of 
the camera's optical system, and if 
it is removed, the resulting pictures 
will not be as sharp. Even if you do not 
need a neutral density filter for exposure 
control, you should use the UV filter 
supplied with the lens 

The second feature that you will 
notice is that mirror lenses have a 
focusing scale that carries on turning 
when you get to the infinity marking. 
This is because they are particularly 
susceptible to temperature changes, 
and the exact position of infinity focus 
varies according to the ambient tem- 
perature. When focusing on distant 
subjects, therefore, it is not sufficient to 
turn the lens until it stops, as this could 
lead to incorrect focus, particularly in 
cold weather. The focusing scale is a 
guide only, and should not be relied 
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Ona tripod For the longer mirror 
Jenses—such as this 1000 mm—a tripod 
is absolutely essential 


Dark corners All mirror lenses give 
slightly uneven illumination—this 
shows up asa central ‘hot spot’ 
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Some of the newer mirror lenses have 
ng facility which enables 
to be filled by a small subject, 
a 2x teleconverter, macro 
pictures are possible at a distance of a 
couple of metres. While this is a handy 
feature for occasional close up photo- 
graphs of flat subjects, the shallow depth 
of field of mirror lenses limits their 
usefulness at close range, Another 
consideration is that they give their best 
results when focused on infinity, and 
performance is not as good at short 
subject distances 

You might notice a slight darkening at 
the top of the facusing screen when you 
have a catadioptric lens fitted to the 
camera. This is caused by the reflex 
mirror in the camera body not being 
quite big enough to reflect the whole of 
the image. This is not a great problem, 
and does not show up on the film, 
though it may affect the exposure meter 
in your camera. 


Exposure control 

Metering systems in SLR cameras are 
designed with an average lens in mind, 
and they work well with lenses in the 
20 to 200 mm range. Outside these 
limits, the indicated exposure may not be 
quite correct, though this will depend on 
the exact position of the light sensitive 
cells in the camera body, 

The lack of iris diaphragm does not 
help, because shutter speed priority 
cameras rely on this to set the exposure 
Before you take any important pictures 
using a mirror lens, it is a good idea to 
check that your builtin meter works 
correctly with it. 

first, hind out whether it can be used 
on the automatic setting. If the camera 
has aperture priority metering, this 
should be possible, but if it is a shutter 
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priority model, you must use it in the 
manual mode. In this case, the meter is 
balanced using the shutter speed control 
and neutral density filters, though these 
are only necessary with very fast film 
or in bright sunlight. 

Cameras with manual metering are 
operated in the same way, but if your 
camera does not have a TTL meter, you 
may have problems. The angle of view 
of a mirror lens is much narrower than 
that ofa hand held or non-TTL meter, soa 
separate spotmeter is necessary to make 
sure that the exposure is correct. 

Even if the camera's meter appears to 
function normally, it still may not be 
giving the correct exposure to the film. 
It is best to make a series of test expo- 
sures on slow colour transparency film 
before using the lens for serious photo- 
graphy. This film has little exposure 
latitude, so metering errors show up 
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River estuary Like any long telephoto, 
a mirror lens can produce very dramatic 
Pictures by flattening out perspective 


clearly. Make the exposures at the 
setting indicated by the camera, and 
then at 4, 1, 13 and 2 stops over- and 
underexposure. Keep a careful record 
of the exposures, and from the series of 
nine pictures, pick the best, and work 
out whether your exposure meter needs 
to be set to a different ASA value to 
compensate for over- or underexposure 


Getting the best results 
Mirror lenses are no better or worse 
than conventional long telephotos. The 
two types of lens have different charac- 
teristics, and are subject to different 
applications. 

Bright sunlight and contrasty lighting 
suit mirror lenses, because in overcast 
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Military man At its closest focusing 
distance, a mirror lens can take an 
unusual view of a familiar su. 
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